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EVEBLASTING    PUNISHMENT. 


S.  MATT.  xxv.  46. 

And  these  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment  lut 
the  righteous  into  life  everlasting. 

WHO  is  God  ?  What  am  I  ?  If  you  answer  this 
question  honestly  to  yourself,  you  have  subdued 
every  difficulty  which  men  raise  against  the  faith. 
Is  God  then  our  Maker,  or  do  we  make  our  god? 
Are  we  His  creatures,  the  works  of  His  hands,  abso 
lutely  at  His  disposal,  to  whom  He  gives  laws,  which, 
at  our  great  peril,  we  must  obey  ?  Or  is  our  god, 
like  the  idols  of  old,  which  we  have  unlearnt  in  name, 
which  we  ridicule,  "  the  work  of  our  hands,  which," 
not  "our  fingers"  but,  our  own  minds  "have made," 
the  conception  of  our  intellect,  whose  being  and  cha 
racter  we  are  to  regulate,  who  is  not  to  act  otherwise 
than  according  to  the  laws  which  we  assign  to  him, 
what  commends  itself  to  our — we  will  not  use  the  old 
Theological  terms,  omniscience  or  omnipotence,  they 
have  associations  inconveniently  grand  for  us  j  nor 
must  we  say  our  highly  gifted,  highly  endowed  na 
ture,  for  this  implies  an  Author  Who  endowed  it — 
well,  we  will  be  modest  and  say,  what  approves  itself 
to  our  moral  nature  ?  Does  our  God  reveal  Himself 
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to  us,  and  unfold  to  us  His  Greatness,  His  Majesty, 
His  Holiness,  His  Justice  ?  or  do  we  discover  him, 
as  we  might  some  new  planet,  only  that  this  magnifi 
cent  world  around  us  has  its  fixed  laws  without  us, 
which  we  cannot  contradict,  but  our  god,  since  he  is 
invisible,  is  to  be  formed  ad  libitum,  the  transcript  of 
our  own  excellences,  such  as  we  could  imagine  them 
to  be,  if  multiplied  a  thousand-fold  ?  Is  He  then 
only  just  as  we  are  just,  holy  as  we,  His  Archetypes, 
are  holy,  good  as  we  are  good ;  yet  so  that  none  of 
these  qualities  in  our  god  are  to  exceed  the  balance 
and  proportion,  which  we  can  discover  in  our  best- 
ordered  natural  selves  ?  I  say,  "  our  natural  selves," 
for  when  we  come  to  grace,  we  know  that  millions 
upon  millions  have  had  other  conceptions  of  God's 
aweful  holiness  and  justice,  than  it  is  proposed  now 
to  tolerate. 

We  are  told,  that  human  reason  is  prepared  to  ca 
pitulate  as  to  all  the  old  difficulties  which  it  used  to 
be  so  busy  in  parading,  the  doctrine  of  the  All-Holy 
Trinity  or  the  Incarnation a.  It  will  own  the  past  ge- 

a  ' '  But  if  the  wants  and  yearnings  of  the  human  heart,  if  a  sense 
of  perfect  harmony  with  every  moral  perception  (whether  implant 
ed  or  acquired,)  are  leading  and  will  lead  men  to  a  belief  in  the 
Incarnation,  the  Trinity  in  Unity,  or  any  other  truth  flowing  out 
of  these ;  there  are  other  dogmas  from  which  these  same  wants  and 
yearnings,  the  same  perceptions  of  the  essential  agreement  between 
divine  and  human  goodness,  will  altogether  repel  them.  The 
strong  arm  of  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  the  dictates  of  temporal 
interest,  or  a  dread  of  public  opinion,  may  lead  men  to  profess 
belief  in  them;  but  if  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment  were 
suffered  to  rest  on  the  grounds  which  have  led  some,  who  denied 
it  before,  to  believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  God  and  man,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  the  great  mass  of  Englishmen  would  thankfully  and 
indignantly  reject  it."  National  review  vol.  16.  p.  93, 


neration  to  have  been  wrong  in  disputing  about  the 
Being  of  God,  and  will  make  a  Concordat,  allowing 
Almighty  God  to  exist  henceforth,  as  He  wills.  It 
will  even  admit  the  mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
allow  of  that  ineffable  mystery  of  God  become  Man, 
that  God  did  not  disdain  the  Yirgin's  womb,  God  was 
born,  was  nourished  at  the  breast,  was  carried  to  and 
fro,  was  obedient  to  His  Mother  and  His  foster-father, 
hungered,  was  weary,  thirsted,  slept,  was  scourged, 
spat  upon,  mocked,  nailed  to  the  Cross,  diedb.  For 
the  concession  of  the  Incarnation,  if  it  means  any 
thing,  means  all  this ;  that  He  Who,  as  Man,  bare  all 
these  sinless  infirmities  of  our  nature  and  all  these 
sufferings,  was  Almighty  God.  The  last  and  newest 
turn  of  our  poor  human  reason  is  to  accept  all  the 
main  facts  of  the  Gospel,  even  the  Godhead  and  Man 
hood  of  our  Divine  Lord :  only  not  their  Divine  mean 
ing.  People  will  even  exalt  the  doctrine  of  the  Incar 
nation,  in  order  to  overshadow  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cross,  in  which  its  humiliation  found  its  deepest 
depth.  Or  they  will  admire,  extol,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Cross,  as  "  cthe  greatest  moral  act  ever  done  in  this 
world,"  if  only  they  may  admire  it  as  something  pure 
ly  imitable.  "What  they  shrink  from  is,  to  own  its 
fullest  adequate  end,  the  light  which  it  casts  on  the 
holiness  of  God  and  on  His  aweful  justice. 

And  yet  we,  who  take  these  liberties  with  the  at 
tributes  of  God,  who  are  we  but  the  criminals  ?  We 
criticise  or  limit  the  justice  of  God,  whose  name,  in 
the  language  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  "dthe  unjust?" 

b  See  S.  Athanasius  against  the  Ar.  Tr.  p.  443.  note  h.  444.  n.  i. 
445.  n.  m.  c  Jowett  on  the  Atonement.  St.  Paul's  Epp. 

ii.  p.  481.  d  aSwcos. 


What  criminal  ere,  by  nature,  owned  the  justice  of 
the  human  law,  which  condemned  him  ?  If  he  ad 
mit  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  yet  what  punishment 
does  not  seem  to  him  too  severe  ?  "What  means  this 
never-ceasing  din  of  murmurings,  which  in  ever- vary 
ing  accents,  petulant,  sullen,  clamorous,  sharp,  defi 
ant,  blaspheming,  rolls  up  discordantly  to  heaven 
against  our  God,  accusing  His  Justice  or  Mercy  in 
punishing  at  all  or  disproportionately  ?  Every  mur 
mur  from  every  human  heart  accuses  knowingly  or 
unknowingly  the  justice  and  love  of  God,  punishing, 
as  it  thinks,  unduly,  relentlessly,  for  sin. 

And  now  men  systematize  this.  Eeformation  of 
the  individual  offender  is  proposed  as  the  exclusive 
end  of  human  punishment.  Plainly  it  is  not  the  ob 
ject  of  Divine.  And  so  men  say,  that  human  legis 
lation  "ahas  already  risen  to  a  higher  idea  than,  ac 
cording  to  the  popular  theology,  is  exhibited  in  the 
justice  of  an  all-Merciful  God."  Only  it  is  not  the 
popular  theology  only ;  they  are  equally  the  facts  of 
nature.  Punishment,  but  for  the  accepted  grace  of 
God,  hardens,  not  softens,  the  offender.  Punishments, 
which  end  in  the  excision  of  the  offender,  which  cut 
him  off  in  his  guilt,  have  plainly  nothing  remedial, 
that  we  know  of.  And  yet  what  is  this  whole  wide 
world  full  of,  to  the  sight  of  the  simple  unspoilt  soul  ? 
What  is  it  but  one  multiplying  mirror  of  the  words, 
"  Man  is  full  of  misery?  "  What  is  this  Nemesis,  of 
which,  since  faith  has  been  chilled,  men's  writings 
are  so  full  ?  What  is  it,  but  a  heathen  confession 
of  an  unerring  Hand,  which  guides  the  sin  back  upon 
the  sinner's  head?  The  book  of  God's  works,  to 
a  National  Be  view.  Ib. 


which  men  are  so  fond  of  appealing  now,  is  a  book 
like  the  Prophet's,  "b  written  within  and  without, 
and  there  was  written  therein  lamentations  and 
mourning  and  woe."  Earth  is  as  full  of  punishment 
as  of  guilt,  filled  to  overflowing  with  guilt  and  mi 
sery.  And,  in  all  this,  man's  conscience  sees  but 
punishment;  faith  only  can  discern  that  it  is  but 
chastisement,  if,  by  the  grace  of  God,  man  wills. 
Man's  conscience,  until  he  deadens  it,  and  most,  when 
the  uncompromising  reality  of  thoughts  of  death  si 
lences  all  voices  of  self-deceit,  speaks  out  clearly,  that 
punishment  is  Uc  the  due  reward  of  our  deeds."  The 
belief  in  Tartarus,  and  the  unending  woe  there,  was 
not,  as  oned,  with  a  double  paradox,  maintained,  the 
result  of  the  teaching  of  law-givers.  It  was  antece 
dent  to  law-givers,  whether  it  was  the  traditional 
memory  of  the  words,  " e  thou  shalt  surely  die,"  or 
the  voice  of  man's  natural  conscience,  which,  we  know 
from  the  deepest  of  their  philosophers  f,  was  quick- 

b  Ezek.  ii.  10.  c  S.  Lukexxiii.  41.  d  Warburton,  Divine 
Legation,  maintaining  that  future  punishment  was  taught  by 
human  lawgivers,  and  was  not  believed  by  Israel. 

6  Gen.  ii.  17.  f  Plato  de  Eep.  i.  5.  "Know  well,  he  said, 

0  Socrates,  that,  when  any  one  is,  or  thinks  he  is,  near  dying,  there 
entereth  into  him  fear  and  anxiety  as  to  things,  in  regard  to  which 
they  never  before  came  into  his  mind.  For  those  myths  too,  which 
are  told  about  those  in  Hades,  that  he  who  has  been  guilty  of  in 
justice  here  must  pay  the  penalty  to  justice  there,  which  had  been 
laughed  at  thus  far,  then  torture  his  soul  lest  they  should  be  true ; 
and  he  himself,  either  through  the  weakness  of  old  age  or  as  being 
now  nearer  to  the  things  there,  perceives  them  somewhat  more  clearly. 
He  becomes  then  full  of  imaginings  and  fear,  and  considers  with 
himself  and  looks  whether  he  has  injured  any  one.  He  then,  who 
discovers  many  wrongs  which  he  has  done  in  life,  ofttimes  starting 
out  of  his  sleep  too,  like  children,  is  in  a  state  of  terror  and  lives 
amid  evil  anticipations.'* 
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ened  in  the  near  sight  of  death,  and  was  tormented, 
lest  the  belief  in  judgment  to  be  undergone  there, 
which  a  man  had  heretofore  ridiculed  as  fables,  should 
indeed  be  true.  The  word  "  ill-deserving,"  Butler 
reminds  usg,  is  the  verdict  of  human  nature  against 
us.  The  superstitious  and  erring  belief  of  heathen 
ism,  the  awe  at  death,  the  gnawing  worm  of  con 
science,  the  oppressiveness  of  guilt,  the  fruitlessness 
of  efforts  to  bribe  or  beguile  or  assuage  its  relentless 
voice,  are  so  many  million  echoes  of  God's  judgments 
which  fall  around,  and  speak  a  heaven-implanted  con 
viction  in  man's  soul ;  "  Punishment  awaits  sin." 

But  of  what  duration  ?  All  knowledge  as  to  eter 
nity  must  come  from  the  Eternal,  Whose  it  is.  "We, 
of  ourselves,  with  no  experience  but  of  time,  know, 
of  course,  nothing  of  it,  it's  being,  it's  conditions,  ex 
cept  what  Almighty  God  reveals  to  us.  Our  nearest 
idea  of  it  is,  "h boundless  life,  all  existing  at  once," 
"an  everlasting  now  "  of  bliss  or  misery1.  But  then 
reason  ought  not  to  raise  a  priori  objections,  on  the 
ground  of  that,  of  whose  laws,  rules,  and  mode  of  be 
ing,  we  know  nothing.  It  is  a  common  formula  of 
those  who  venture  to  object  any  thing  to  God's  reve 
lation;  "it  is  inconceiveable  that  God  should  visit 
passing  acts  of  sin  with  an  eternity  of  misery."  True, 
that  all  Scripture  says,  that  our  state  hereafter  will 
be  determined  by  what  we  have  been  and  have  done 
here.  On  this  fleeting  being  hangs  our  eternity. 
"k  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
Christ,  that  every  one  may  receive  the  things  done 
in  the  body  according  to  that  he  hath  done,  whether 

K  Anal.  P.  i.  c.  6.       h  S.  Anselm  Monol.  c.  24.         i  "An  ever 
lasting  now  of  misery."  Southey,  Thalaba.  k  2  Cor.  v.  10. 


good  or  bad."  But  who  revealed  to  us,  that  sin  ceases 
in  the  evil,  when  life  ceases  ?  Who  told  us  that  it 
is  passing  sin,  which  God  so  visits  ?  The  pleasures 
of  sin  are  passing  enough,  yea,  if  men  could  prolong 
them  to  the  years  of  man's  life  before  the  flood.  Sin 
ners  themselves  pall  at  them,  and  seek  for  fresh  con 
diments  of  their  sins.  But  sin  itself  ceases  not,  even 
with  satiety  of  sin.  Men  sin,  in  renewing  the  me 
mory  of  their  fresher  sins,  which  had  more  zest  and 
life  in  them.  They  sin,  when  they  can  no  more  sin 
themselves,  in  taking  pleasure  in  those  who  do  them, 
as  St.  Paul  says1.  They  sin  in  memory,  imagination, 
diseased  pleasure  in  histories  of  sin,  real  or  fictitious. 
Or  they  exchange  the  sin  for  some  other,  adapted  to 
their  years.  But  never  do  men  abandon  sin,  except 
by  willingly  receiving  God's  converting  grace.  To 
sin  on  is  nature.  Of  itself,  and  unless  interfered 
with  by  the  overwhelming  grace  of  God,  sin  con 
tinues,  encrusted,  indurated,  congealed,  like  the  eter 
nal  ice ;  its  surface  thawed  for  a  moment  under  the 
heat  of  God's  love  shining  on  it  from  above,  but  the 
cold  mass  itself,  unpenetrated,  unchanged.  It  grows, 
deepens,  hardens,  becomes  more  malignant,  more  in 
grained,  more  a  part  of  man's  self  until  the  hour  of 
death.  Why,  unless  changed  even  then  by  the  grace 
of  God,  should  it  change  in  eternity  ? 

Look  at  the  Christian's  sin.  What  more  could 
God  do  for  us,  that  He  has  not  done  for  us  ?  God 
became  Man  for  love  of  us.  God  gave  His  own  Co 
equal  Son  for  love  of  us.  God  the  Son,  made  Man, 
died  for  us,  suffered  the  Father's  displeasure  at  our 
sins,  the  Innocent  for  the  guilty;  He  made  us  members 
1  Bom.  i.  32. 
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of  Himself;  joined  us  as  closely  to  Him  as  He  could  ; 
gave  us  His  Spirit  to  rule  our  wills ;  antedated  reason 
by  His  grace ;  pleaded  with  us  in  our  consciences ; 
shone  on  us  with  His  glowing  love,  whenever  we  did, 
by  His  grace,  any  thing  to  please  Him ;  forgave  us, 
whenever  we  asked  Him,  as  soon  as  we  asked  Him ; 
promised  to  forgive  us  whenever  we  should  ask  Him  ; 
pledged  His  word  to  us  that  in  His  service  we  should 
have  peace  and  rest,  the  blessings  of  this  life  and  of 
the  life  to  come ;  surrounded  us  with  such  a  pro 
digality  of  His  bountifulness,  to  make  our  salvation 
easy  to  us ;  helped  us  whenever  we  asked  Him  or 
without  our  asking  Him  ;  forecame  us,  surrounded  us, 
immersed  us  in  the  ever-present  Ocean  of  His  Grace. 
What  could  He  have  done  more  for  us  which  He  has 
not  done  ?  what  has  the  profusion  of  His  love  kept 
back  or  kept  in  store,  that  it  should  win  our  free-will 
there,  if  His  Love  have  not  won  us  here  ? 

But,  apart  even  from  this,  unchangeableness  may 
be,  for  what  we  know,  one  of  the  laws  of  eternity. 
"We  know  that  it  shall  be  of  the  blessed.  Heaven 
could  not  be  Heaven,  unless  they  were  fixed  in  good. 
Oh  what  a  piercing  pang  of  agony  were  it,  what  a 
death-throe  of  misery,  if  the  thought  of  the  possibility 
of  failure  could  overshadow  with  the  thinnest  vapoury 
cloud  the  Beatific  Vision  of  their  God  !  What  ?  See 
God,  face  to  Face,  love  Him  with  that  transforming 
ever-inflowing  love,  be  ever  with  Jesus,  thank  Him, 
feel  through  and  through,  "  What  Jesus  'tis  to  love," 
and  think  it  possible  that  one  could  again  be  ungrate 
ful  to  His  love,  again  sin  against  Him,  again  cru 
cify  Him  ?  No,  the  impossibility  of  sinning  must 
underlie  all  the  bliss  of  Heaven.  The  ever-present 
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eternal  Love  of  God  must  bring  with  it  a  conscious 
ness,  that  it  is  eternal.  For  this  cause  saints  have 
longed  to  die,  that  they  might  never  again,  in  the 
faintest  thought  of  their  minds,  displease  God. 

But  it  may  be  an  equal  law  of  our  moral  nature, 
that  they  who  reject  God  in  time,  even  to  the  end, 
will,  by  a  continuance  of  that  same  fixed  will,  reject 
Him  everlastingly. 

Six  thousand  years  have  not  changed  (except  in 
perfecting  his  inventiveness  of  evil)  that  dreadful 
spirit,  which  beheld  God  face  to  Face,  and  would  not 
be  of  the  second  Order  of  beatified  Intelligences, 
but  chose  to  be  first  in  Hell.  We  see  before  us,  in 
that  other  spiritual  world,  for  which  God  made  us  and 
to  which  we  are  hastening,  a  being,  gifted  with 
most  intense  intelligence,  once  "  afull  of  wisdom  and 
perfect  in  beauty,"  now  fixed  in  intensest  hatred  of 
our  race ;  yet  one  to  whom  men,  in  their  evil,  gain 
such  a  terrible  likeness,  that  we  speak  of  certain  ma 
lice  as  "Satanic,"  of  some  extreme  wickedness  as 
"  devilish."  He  was  created  in  grace.  Enabled  by 
God,  he  beheld  God.  He  saw  in  God  what,  gifted 
by  God,  his  wondrous  intelligence  could  see  of 
that  which  it  will  be  the  bliss  of  eternity  to  behold, 
the  Infinite  Wisdom,  Greatness,  Goodness,  Love, 
Blissfulness  of  God.  He  saw  it ;  and,  it  is  thought, 
because  there  were  others  higher  than  he,  he  rejected 
it.  Any  how,  we  know  the  fact,  that,  having  rejected 
it,  he  now  unchangeably  hates  it.  And  now,  with  the 
memory  of  What  God  Is,  with  that  undying  sight 
before  him,  with  the  knowledge  too  of  his  own  in 
tolerable  misery,  he  has,  for  these  six  thousand  years, 
aEzek.  xxviii.  12. 
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envied  to  man  the  bliss  which,  he  himself  refused,  and 
has,  with  a  malice  of  which  again  we  see  a  likeness  in 
extreme  human  wickedness,  sought  to  involve  us  in 
his  own  guilt  and  misery.  Look  at  the  picture  of 
him,  throughout  the  revelation  of  God  to  us.  I 
begin  with  our  Lord's  own  words.  "bA  murderer 
from  the  beginning,"  who  "  abode  not  in  the  truth 
because  there  is  no  truth  in  him.  When  he  speaketh 
a  lie,  he  speaketh  of  his  own,  for  he  is  a  liar  and  the 
father  of  it."  Of  him  our  Lord  speaks  as  the  great 
opponent  of  His  kingdom,  as  desiring  to  shake  through 
and  through  the  faithfulness  of  His  Apostles0,  but  as 
himself  falling  from  heaven d.  Of  him  our  Lord's 
Apostles  bid  us  beware,  as  our  especial  adversary, 
longing  to  destroy  use,  devising  evil,  crafty,  tempt 
ing,  deceiving,  and  then  accusing  "f  before  God  day 
and  night ;  "  entering  into  the  wicked g,  and  filling  the 
heart  with  evilh.  His  being  is  one  continual  sin.  St. 
John  saith,  he  "  {sinneth,  from  the  beginning."  Into 
his  power  the  evil  world  falls ;  he  is  its  prince  k,  its 
god1.  The  evil,  our  Lord  says,  come  into  a  relation 
of  terrific  nearness  to  him  !  They  have  him  for  their 
father,  instead  of  God.  "  m  Ye  are  of  your  father  the 
devil ;  and  the  lusts  of  your  father  ye  will  do."  Six 
thousand  years,  nay,  the  whole  course  of  this  world, 
does  not  exhaust  his  malice ;  the  shorter  the  time, 
the  greater  his  wrath,  because,  the  time  ended,  there 
will  be  no  added  souls  for  him  to  destroy.  Holy 
Scripture  says  again,  "n  Having  great  wrath,  because 
b  St.  John  viii.  44.  c  S.  Luke  xxii.  31. 

d  Ib.  x.  18.  «  1  8.  Peter  v.  8.  f  Rev.  xii.  10. 

e  S.  Johnxiii.  27.  h  S.  Luke  xxii.  3,  Acts  v.  3. 

4  1  S.  John  iii.  8.  k  S.John  xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11. 

1  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  m  S.  John  viii.  44.  n  Eev.  xii.  12. 
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he  knoweth  that  he  hath  but  a  short  time."  And,  in 
the  end,  he  will  be  allowed  to  put  forth  "  °all  power 
and  signs  and  lying  wonders,  with  all  deceivableness 
of  unrighteousness; "  to  stamp  his  own  likeness?  on 
all  who  will  receive  it,  that,  having  borne  his  image 
here,  they  may  be  cast  with  him  into  the  lake  of  fire. 

We  are  bribed  in  our  own  case  to  disbelieve  or  to 
shrink  from  owning  the  possibility  of  that  terrible 
fixedness  in  misery  and  evil.  So  God  has  exhibited 
it  to  us  in  our  dreadful  enemy.  Malice  more  horri 
ble  we  cannot  imagine,  than  that  of  one,  with  that 
wonderful  wide-embracing  intelligence,  himself,  in 
eternity,  beholding  its  unendurable  hopelessness  of 
misery,  yet  employing  all  his  marvellous  skill  in  evil 
and  his  knowledge  of  man,  in  one  unceasing  toil  to 
make  the  race  of  man  like  to  himself,  in  suffering. 

We  have  no  reason,  then,  from  experience,  but  the 
contrary,  to  think  that  the  mere  fact  of  passing  out 
of  this  life,  will  change  the  bad  into  good.  We  see, 
even  in  this  life,  that  mere  suffering  does  not.  It  is 
a  terribly  vivid  description,  which  has  continually 
been  verified ;  "  qthey  gnawed  their  tongues  for  pain 
and  blasphemed  the  God  of  heaven  because  of  their 
pains  and  their  sores,  and  repented  not  of  their  deeds." 
We  see,  in  Satan,  that  no  knowledge,  no  experience 
of  the  consequences  of  sin,  no  sight  of  God,  no  pre 
sence  of  eternity,  converts  the  soul  to  God.  We  know 
in  our  own  selves,  that  more  love  could  not  be  shewn 
us,  than  God  has  shewn  us.  What,  as  being  yet  in 
our  probation,  as  being  still  capable  of  change,  as  not 
being  fixed  in  evil,  as  being  the  objects  of  the  love 

0  2  Thess.  ii.  9,  10.  P  Eev.  xiii.  16,  17,  xiv.  9,  11,  xv.  2, 

xvi.  2,  xix.  20.  4  Eev.  xvi.  10,  11. 
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not  of  the  wrath  of  God,  we  cannot,  (thanks  be  to 
God !)  yet  know,  God  has  supplied  to  us  in  the  know 
ledge  of  the  Archfiend.  What  does  there  yet  remain, 
which  God  could  do,  and  which  we  do  not  see  to  be 
fruitless,  unless  we  yield  ourselves  to  His  grace  and 
love  here,  that  we  may  be  His,  He  our's,  for  ever  ? 
Place  alone  does  not  make  Heaven  or  Hell.  Hell, 
with  the  love  of  God,  were  as  heaven ;  without  the 
love  of  God,  it  may  be,  it  seems  even  probable,  that 
Heaven  would  be  the  worse  Hell.  Hell  may  be 
the  less  misery  to  the  damned.  For  to  be  in  heaven 
and  yet  to  be  as  a  devil,  to  see  the  mutual  bliss  of  crea 
tures  such  as  we  once  were,  yet  from  our  own  hate 
ful  passions  to  be  incapable  of  it,  to  see  their  joy  in 
God  and  God's  beatific  unfolding  of  His  Essence  to 
their  transported  gaze,  and  ourselves,  being  such  as 
we  had  unmade  ourselves,  incapable  of  any  love  or 
joy — the  contrast  of  such  bliss  and  such  misery,  such 
love  and  such  hate,  seems  the  worse  hell.  Think  you, 
it  were  impossible  to  see  God  and  to  hate  Him  ?  God 
forbid,  that  we  should  be  able  to  conceive  it !  Yet 
we  see  it  in  Satan.  There  is  no  middle  line  in  the 
end  between  loving  God  and  hating  Him.  "  Haters 
of  Godr"  is  one  of  habitual  characters  of  human  na 
ture,  left  to  itself.  "When  God  took  flesh  and  dwelt 
among  us  "sfull  of  grace  and  truth,"  this  was  the  wit 
ness  which  the  Truth  bore  of  us ;  "  *  The  world  hateth 
Me,  because  I  testify  of  it,  that  the  works  thereof 
are  evil ;  "  "  u  He  that  hateth  Me,  hateth  My  Father 
also.  Now  have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both 
Me  and  My  Father."  But  hatred  of  God  were  in 

r  Bom.  i.  30,  Ps.  Ixxxi.  15,  Ixxxiii.  2,  cxxxix.  21. 
*  S.  John  i.  14.  t  ib.  vii.  7.  *  Ib.  xv.  23,  24. 
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itself  Hell.  We  were  created  for  love,  the  love  of 
our  God,  and  of  each  other  in  God.  To  exist  with 
out  love,  without  loving,  without  being  loved,  would 
in  itself  be  unendurable  misery.  It  were  an  unna 
tural  existence,  which  must  be  restless  and  miserable 
because  unnatural  and  missing  that  for  which  it  was 
created.  Not  to  love,  is  to  hate.  "  We  ourselves," 
says  St.  Paulx  of  unregenerate  nature,  "were  some 
time  foolish,  disobedient,  deceived,  serving  divers 
lusts  and  pleasures,  living  in  malice  and  envy,  hate 
ful  and  hating  one  another."  Apart  from  the  central 
misery,  the  endless  loss  of  the  end  of  our  being,  of 
Him  Who  is  still  our  God ;  apart  from  all  those  terrific 
physical  miseries,  of  which  our  Lord  speaks,  the  in 
extinguishable  fire,  the  never-dying  worm  of  each, — 
the  society  of  the  damned  were  misery  unutterable. 
Conceive  this  alone,  to  which  St.  Paul  says  human 
nature  of  itself  went,  hatred  of  God,  intrinsic  hate- 
fulness,  hatred  of  one  another.  Gather  in  one  in 
your  mind  an  assembly  of  all  those  men  or  women, 
from  whom,  whether  in  history  or  in  fiction,  your 
memory  most  shrinks  (no  fiction  can  reach  the  rea 
lity  of  human  sin) ;  gather  in  mind  all  which  is  most 
loathsome,  most  revolting,  the  most  treacherous,  mali 
cious,  coarse,  brutal,  inventive,  fiendish  cruelty,  un- 
softened  by  any  remains  of  human  feeling ;  such  as 
thou  couldst  not  endure  for  a  single  hour ;  conceive 
the  fierce  fiery  eyes  of  hate,  spite,  phrenzied  rage, 
ever  fixed  on  thee,  glaring  on  thee,  looking  thee 
through  and  through  with  hate ;  sleepless  in  their 
horrible  gaze ;  felt,  if  not  seen ;  never  turning  from 
thee,  never  to  be  turned  from,  except  to  quail  under 
*  Tit.  iii.  3. 
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the  like  piercing  sight  of  hate ;  hear  those  yells  of 
blaspheming  concentrated  hate,  as  they  echo  along 
the  lurid  vault  of  hell ;  every  one  hating  everyone,  and 
venting  that  hate  unceasingly  with  every  inconceiv 
able  expression  of  malignity ;  conceive  all  this,  multi 
plied,  intensified,  reflected  all  around,  on  every  side; 
and,  amidst  it,  the  especial  hatred  of  any  one,  whose 
sins  thou  sharedst,  whom  thou  didst  thoughtlessly 
encourage  in  sin,  or  teach  some  sin  before  unknown 
— a  deathlessness  of  hate  were  in  itself  everlasting 
misery.  Yet  a  fixedness  in  that  state,  in  which  the 
hardened,  malignant,  sinner  dies,  involves,  without 
any  further  retribution  of  God,  this  endless  misery. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  objection  against  God's  justice 
in  annexing  eternal  misery  to  the  rejection  of  Himself 
in  this  short  life,  must  take  a  new  form.  As  we  see 
in  Satan,  the  sinner,  even  apart  from  God's  judg 
ments  on  sin,  carries  about  within  him  his  own  Hell. 
So  then  men  must  question,  not  God's  justice,  in 
that  sin,  persevered  in  to  the  end  of  this  life,  must 
involve  misery,  coextensive  with  the  being  of  the 
sinner ;  rather,  if  he  question  at  all,  he  will  have  to 
question  the  wisdom  and  love  of  God,  in  that  He 
created  beings,  capable  of  that  aweful  choice,  whe 
ther  they  would  of  their  own  free-will  accept  or  re 
ject  Himself,  and  that  for  ever.  And  so  we  come 
back  to  the  primal  insoluble  mystery,  the  origin  of 
evil,  which  yet,  unless  we  would  be  Atheists,  we 
must  admit  to  be  compatible  with  the  Existence  of 
an  All-good,  All-loving,  All-wise,  Almighty  God. 

We  may,  with  reverence,  rejoice  in  that  aweful  gift 
of  our  liberty  and  free-agency  ;  we  may  rejoice  in  it, 
because  it  is  the  gift  of  God.  But  it  is  the  key  of 
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heaven  and  hell.  Sanctified  by  the  grace  of  God,  we 
have  that  jubilant  joy,  above  all  joys,  freely  to  love 
Him  Who  loved  us  and  created  us  for  His  love,  and 
gave  us  ourselves,  that,  by  the  might  of  His  grace, 
we  might,  with  the  whole  power  of  our  natural  and 
supernatural  being,  love  Him.  But  the  gift  of  im 
mortal  life,  and  the  power  of  immortal  love,  involves 
also  the  power  of  rejecting  the  infinite  love  and  the 
choice  of  the  deathless  death.  God  says,  " a  why  will 
ye  die  ?  I  have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that 
dieth.  Wherefore  turn  and  live  ye."  But  it  may 
be,  and  seems  to  be,  a  contradiction,  that  an  intelli 
gent  creature  should  not  be  endowed  with  a  power 
of  choice,  (our  word  ' intelligent'  primarily  involves 
choice,)  or  that  any  being  should  have  a  really  free 
inherent  power  to  choose,  and  not  be  able  to  choose 
amiss  and  to  abide  perseveringly  in  that  choice ;  or 
that  that  choice  should  not  extend  to  That  which  is, 
above  all,  the  Object  of  choice,  the  Supreme  Good, 
God.  Thoughtful  men  have  held  it  to  be  a  contra 
diction,  that  any  created  being  should  have  the  free 
power,  freely  to  choose  God,  without  the  fearful  cor 
responding  power  of  refusing  Him.  Certainly,  it 
seems  so.  Grace,  which  should  not  only  bear  us  on 
with  a  mighty  tide  over  every  obstacle  to  choose  our 
God,  but  which  should  be  absolutely,  physically,  irre 
sistible,  would,  of  course,  destroy  free-will.  With 
whatever  preponderance  of  grace  God  might  create 
any  being,  yet,  if  free-will  is  left  at  all,  it  must  be 
free  to  reject  God,  and,  if  free  to  reject  Him,  then 
free  also  to  reject  Him  perseveringly.  And  so,  al 
though  both  angels  and  man  were  created  in  a  state 

a  Ezek.  xviii.  31,  2, 
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of  grace,  and  were  empowered,  yea,  were  impelled  by 
that  grace,  freely  themselves  to  choose  God,  it  would 
be  a  contradiction  that  there  should  be  those  created, 
whose  bliss  should  be  the  perpetual  inflow  of  the  love 
of  God  and  the  vision  of  Himself,  without  there  be 
ing  those  who,  being  created  and  endowed  for  the 
everlasting  love  of  and  communion  with  God,  did, 
by  a  misuse  of  their  free-will,  shut  themselves  out 
eternally  from  it.  This  would  in  itself  involve  the 
eternal  existence  of  the  self-hating,  each-other-hating, 
God-hating,  hideous  and  miserable  society  of  Hell. 

Wherein  the  misery  of  Hell  should  consist,  we  can, 
of  course,  know  from  God  only. 

ub  Christ  on  Himself,  considerate  Master,  took 
The  utterance  of  that  doctrine's  fearful  sound. 
The  Fount  of  Love  His  servants  sends  to  tell 
Love's  deeds  ;  Himself  reveals  the  sinner's  Hell." 
He  Himself  has  warned  us,  while   we  can  escape 
them  and  that  we  may  escape  them,  what  those  suf 
ferings  are,  and  that  they  are  eternal.     0  they  seem 
to  fall  so  heavily  from  His  Human  Soul !     It  must 
have  been  the  deepest  grief  of  that  God-united  Soul, 
above  every  thing  passing,  above  His  own  unuttera 
ble  Sufferings,  above  that  temporary  forsaking  by  the 

"b  "When  first  God  stirred  me,  and  the  Church's  word 
Came  as  a  theme  of  reverent  search  and  fear, 
It  little  cost  to  own  the  lustre  clear 
O'er  rule  she  taught,  and  rite,  and  doctrine  poured ; 
For  conscience  craved,  and  reason  did  accord. 
Yet  one  there  was  that  wore  a  mien  austere, 
And  I  did  doubt,  and,  troubled,  asked  to  hear 
"Whose  mouth  had  force  to  edge  so  sharp  a  sword. 
My  mother  oped  her  trust,  the  Holy  Book, 
And  healed  my  pang.     She  pointed,  and  I  found 
Christ,  &c.  Lyra  Apostolica  No.  82  (Dr  Newman's)  p.  97. 
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Father,  and  the  bearing  of  our  sins  and  His  Father's 
wrath  on  sin,  that  there  would  be  those,  who  would 
not  be  redeemed,  who  still  would  not  love  God  Who 
so  loved  them  as  to  give  His  own  Son  for  them,  and 
so,  who  must  eternally  hate  Him,  and  the  wrath  of 
God  abide  on  them c.  How  heavily  they  sound ! 
They  are  not  words  of  rebuke,  but  of  solemn  warn 
ing  as  to  an  evil  choice.  Part,  He  says,  with  any 
thing  which  causes  thee  to  offend  God,  although  it 
should  be  dear  to  thee,  as  right  eye  or  hand  or  foot d, 
and  the  parting  as  painful,  as,  thyself,  to  pluck  them 
out  or  cut  them  off.  "  It  is  better  for  thee  to  enter 
into  life,  maimed,  than  having  two  hands,  to  go  into 
Hell,  into  the  fire  that  never  shall  be  quenched ;  where 
their  worm  (their  own  individual  worm)  dieth  not, 
and  the  fire  is  not  quenched. " 

Or,  after  that  description  of  the  merciful  and  the 
unmerciful,  of  those  who  fed,  housed,  clothed,  visited, 
Christ  in  the  poor,  and  of  those  who,  in  their  selfish 
neglect  of  the  poor,  despised  Christ,  " e  these  shall  go 
away  into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous 
into  life  everlasting."  "  Depart,  ye  cursed,  into  ever 
lasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels." 

How  mournfully  tender  are  the  words  over  the 
traitor,  if  they  might  yet  scare  him  from  his  treason ! 
"  Good  were  it  for  that  man,  if  he  had  never  been 
born ! "  Yet  good  were  it  for  us  to  have  been  born, 
if,  after  countless  ages  of  any  suffering1",  we  were,  at 
the  end  of  them,  to  be  restored  and  to  behold  God ! 

«  S.  Johniii.  36.    *  S.  Mark  ix.  43-48.    «  g.  Matt.  xxv.  46,  41. 

f  "  A  hope  that  after  the  day  of  Judgement  God's  Mercy  may,  in 
the  lapse  of  infinite  ages,  find  some  mode  of  restoring  the  lost,  con 
sistently  with  the  maintenance  of  His  purity  and  justice."  Bp.  Tait, 
The  word  of  God  and  the  ground  of  faith,  Part  II,  Pref.  p.  yi. 
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God  has  made  our  salvation  to  cost  Him  so  dear  a 
price,  and  us  so  little,  that  men  do  not  let  themselves 
think,  what  is  to  them  the  value  of  salvation.  All 
but  eternity  passes  away ;  what  has  passed  away  is 
as  if  it  had  never  been.  Countless  myriads  of  years 
of  suffering  would  come  to  an  end,  and  if,  when  they 
had  come  to  an  end,  the  soul  were  then  admitted  to 
the  beatific  vision  of  God  and  the  bliss  in  His  Infi 
nite  love,  all  the  past  myriads  of  years  of  suffering 
would  be  but  a  speck,  and  would  absolutely  disap 
pear,  in  that  eternity  of  love.  Good,  eternally  good 
would  it  be  for  that  soul  to  have  been  born ;  for  it 
would,  through  whatever  period  of  suffering  in  time, 
have  attained  to  the  one  only  End  of  the  creature, 
eternal  bliss  in  the  Bliss  of  God. 

"sWhat  doth  it  profit  a  man  to  gain  the  whole 
world,"  our  Lord  again  appeals  to  us,  "  and  lose  his 
own  soul  ?  or  what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for 
his  soul?"  Yet,  if  souls  in  the  end  were  restored, 
they  would  not  be  lost.  A  person  might  lose  a  pass 
ing  period  of  bliss,  but  even  this  would  only  be  a 
loss  which  would  then  be  utterly  effaced.  He  might 
lose,  (and  even  many  of  those  who  are  saved  do  lose 
for  ever,)  a  portion  of  the  capacity  of  containing  God 
and  His  infinite  love.  A  stunted  soul,  although  full 
according  to  its  measure,  has  still  not  the  same  capa 
city  of  knowing  or  loving  God,  or  containing  the  ever- 
filling  Ocean  of  His  Love.  So  far  he  is  subject  to 
great  irreparable  loss.  But  so  great  is  the  least  por 
tion  of  the  love  of  God,  so  great  the  bliss  of  loving 
Him  and  being  loved  by  Him,  even  if  one  were  the 
narrowest  soul  which  God  had  created,  that,  being 
e  S.  Matt.  xvi.  26. 
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such,  one  would  have  gained  an  eternity  of  bliss, 
such  as  the  Precious  Blood  of  Christ  and  His  in 
finite  Merits  could  alone  obtain  for  one.  To  "  save 
his  soul"  and  to  "  lose  it,"  are  plainly  contradictories. 
Such  an  one  would  have  saved  his  soul.  It  must 
then  mean  something  else,  something  irreparable,  to 
"  lose  "it. 

So  too  when  our  Lord  bids  us,  "hFear  not  them 
which  can  kill  the  body,  but  are  not  able  to  kill  the 
soul ;  but  rather  fear  Him  which  is  able  to  destroy 
both  body  and  soul  in  Hell,"  death  is  opposed  to 
death,  destruction  to  destruction,  a  destruction,  which 
is  but  partial,  of  this  body  in  this  fleeting  life,  to  a 
destruction  which  is  complete,  of  body  and  soul  in 
Hell.  Temporary  suffering  is  not  destruction.  Not 
until  the  last  torturing  pang  had  crushed  out  the  last 
quivering  remains  of  life,  had  men  killed  the  martyr's 
marred  and  shapeless  body.  "What  then  can  destruc 
tion  of  soul  and  body  mean  but  that  deathless  death, 
from  which  all  life  is  gone  ? 

The  Apostles,  speaking  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  do  but 
say,  in  other  words,  the  self-same  truth.  When  they 
say,  that  uithey  who  obey  not  the  Gospel  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  shall  be  punished  with  everlast 
ing  destruction  from  the  Presence  of  the  Lord, 
when  He  shall  be  revealed  in  flaming  fire,"  what  do 
they  but  echo  those  same  words  of  our  Lord,  "  ever 
lasting  punishment,"  "destroy  body  and  soul  in  Hell" 
"  depart,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire  ?  "  Or  the  be 
loved  Apostle,  when  he  had  to  describe  how  those  not 
written  in  the  book  of  life  were  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire  k  ;  and  each  shall  be  tormented  in  fire  and  brim- 

h  Ib.  x.  28.  *  2  Thess.  i.  7-9.  k  Rev.  xx.  15. 
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stone,  and  the  smoke  of  their  torment  goeth  up  for 
ever  and  ever a. 

You  see  then,  even  from  these  few  places,  how  lit 
tle  the  doctrine  of  everlasting  punishment  depends  up 
on  the  meaning  of  the  single  word,  aubvw.  Not  that 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  that  word.  It  is  a  flimsy 
plea  for  an  unbelief,  not  resting  on  such  pleas  but 
on  men's  a  priori  conceptions  of  their  God,  when 
some  have  said,  that  the  Hebrew  word  which  is  used 
for  eternity  is  used  also  for  a  term  less  than  eternity. 

Strange  argument  this,  in  the  mouth  of  those  who 
deny  that  the  Hebrews  knew  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  As  if  it  were  any  proof  that  our  Lord  did 
not  mean  to  reveal  immortality  of  suffering  to  those 
who  did  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  when 
He  used  the  word  which  to  them  expressed  ever 
lasting,  and  only  everlasting,  because  a  word  was 
used  by  the  Hebrews b,  of  eternity  and  also  of  time 
less  than  eternity.  Yet  even  of  the  Hebrew  word  this 
at  least  is  certain,  that  it  is  not  used  prospectively 
of  any  thing  less  than  an  unbroken  continuity,  co-ex 
tensive  with  the  existence  of  that  of  which  it  is 
spoken.  "  cAn  everlasting  covenant77  or  "d  a  statute 
for  ever  "  is  a  covenant  or  statute  co-existent  with  the 
being  of  the  people,  as  God's  people ;  a  " e servant  for 
ever  "  is  a  servant  during  his  whole  natural  life.  So 
then,  when  used  of  the  Being  of  God,  it  expresses 
God's  Eternity f;  when  used  of  the  kingdom  of  Godg  or 
of  Christ h,  it  denotes  a  kingdom  which  shall  have  no 

a  Ib.  xiv.  10,  11.  ets  cucovas  atojj/cav.  ^  oVij;. 

c  Gen.  xvii.  7. 13.  &c.  d  Lev.  xvi.  29.  &c.  Ex.  xii.  14,  17. 

6  Deut.  xv.  17,  1  Sam.  xxviii.  12.  f  Gen.  xxi.  33,  Ps.  xc.  2, 

xciii.  2,  Is.  xl.  28.         8  Ps.  ix.  8,  x.  16,  xxix.  10.         h  Ps.  xlv.  7. 
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end ;  when  used  of  man's  being  after  the  resurrection, 
the  "everlasting  life1"  or  "everlasting  contempt1,"  to 
which,  it  is  declared,  men  shall  severally  rise,  describe 
their  mode  of  being,  unending  as  themselves. 

But,  beyond  even  this,  our  Lord,  when  He  declar 
ed  the  everlasting  woe  of  those  who  should  reject 
God  unto  the  end,  was  speaking  to  those  who  already 
believed  never-ending  punishment;  and  the  wordk,  in 
which  He  willed  that  it  should  be  handed  down  to 
all  who  should  believe  in  Him,  had,  to  a  Greek,  no 
other  meaning.  It  would  be  a  forced  meaning  in 
itself,  it  would  have  been  a  forced  meaning  to  those 
to  whom  our  Lord  used  it,  if  He  had  used  it  in  any 
undefined  sense.  "Interpret  the  Scripture,"  men 
say  \  "  like  any  book."  Of  what  then  could  Plato  or 
any  Greek-speaking  Heathen  or  Christian  understand 
it,  save  of  that  which  is  truly  everlasting  ?  Of  what 
could  the  poor  understand  it,  to  whom  the  Gospel 
was  preached,  whose  special  property  it  was  and  is  ? 
If  endless  duration  of  suffering,  which  Jews  and  Hea 
then  believed  when  Jesus  came,  had  been  an  error, 
what  would  these  words  be  but  an  emphatic  confir 
mation  of  the  error  ?  It  is  not  a  mere  question  of 
language.  The  moral  aspect  of  the  use  of  the  word 
lies  far  deeper  than  any  question  as  to  its  abstract 
meaning.  It  is  this  which  edges  the  force  of  the 
familiar  argument,  that  you  must  not  take  in  two 
fold  and  ambiguous  senses  the  self-same  word,  under 
which  our  Lord  in  the  same  sentence  spoke  of  the  un 
ending  life  and  the  unending  death.  The  unmerci 
ful  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  punishment m,  but 

1  Dan.  xii.  2.  k  auowos.  See  e.  g.  note  A  at  the  end. 

1  Ess.  and  Rev.  (Prof.  Jowett.)  p.  377.        m  KoXamv 
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the  righteous  into  life  everlasting  n.  If  there  is  any 
one  thing  in  the  Gospel,  which  one  should  expect  to 
be  declared  in  clear  and  unmistakeable  language,  it 
would  be  the  issue  of  this  our  state  of  trial  here,  that 
in  which  all  should  end,  the  result  in  which  the  ac 
ceptance  or  rejection  of  God's  clearly-revealed  will 
should  issue,  of  weal  or  woe.  Any  how  our  Lord  de 
clares  it  repeatedly.  If  He  used  ambiguous  words  in 
this  —  I  dare  not,  for  reverence,  finish  the  question. 
But  —  in  what  could  you  trust  any  one,  who  should 
use  ambiguous  language  on  such  a  subject  as  this  ? 
In  what  matter  of  this  world  would  you  trust  one 
who,  in  any  matter  of  this  world,  should  use  the  self 
same  word  in  two  distinct  senses  in  the  self-same 
sentence  without  giving  any  hint  that  he  wras  so 
doing?  In  none.  Find  any  case,  in  which  you 
would  trust  a  man,  who  did  so  in  the  things  of  men, 
and  then  ascribe  it  to  your  God  in  the  things  of  God. 
I  could  not  trust  man.  I  could  not  believe  it  of  my 
God.  "No  !  Whether  any  of  you  will  hear  or  whe 
ther  you  will  forbear,  whether  you  will  say,  that  it 
will  drive  others  or  yourselves  into  unbelief,  /  must 
be  faithful  to  my  God.  Could  I  think  that  in  one 
thing  Jesus,  the  Truth,  had  used  one  ambiguous  word, 
had  used  one  word,  calculated  to  convey  what  is  not 
true,  whether  (God  forgive  the  blasphemy  !)  as  know 
ing  or  not  knowing  that  He  did  so,  my  whole  faith 
would  be  gone.  For  the  word  of  Jesus  would  no 
longer  be  certain  truth.  "What  would  remain,  but 
an  anticipated  natural  Hell,  a  sense  of  guilt,  a  sense 
of  deserved  punishment,  and  no  Atoner,  no  Eedeemer  ; 
none  to  pardon,  none  to  heal  ? 


a«onoi>. 
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And  who  are  the  witnesses  that  onr  Lord  meant 
what  He  said  ?  Not,  a  single  speculator,  (however 
original  his  genius,)  but  the  poor,  rich  in  faith,  who 
received  simply  what  was  simply  said.  The  Gospel 
is  the  Gospel  of  the  poor.  It  was  preached,  "  not  in 
words  of  man's  wisdom,"  but  by  "  unlearned  and 
ignorant  men,"  by  the  tentmaker  and  the  fishermen, 
with  the  power  and  wisdom  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to 
men  like  themselves.  They,  as  our  Lord  appointed 
them,  taught  the  world,  and  the  world  received  His 
sayings.  This,  before  Origen,  was  the  belief  of  the 
world ;  this,  it  is  said  soon  after  St.  John  left  this 
earth,  " a  many  nations  of  barbarians  "  too  "believed, 

a  S.  Iren.  adv.  Haeres.  iii.  4.  S.  Irena3us,  in  paraphrasing  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  distinctly  mentions  eternal  punishment  as  part  of 
the  universal  belief,  derived  from  the  Apostles.  The  whole  passage 
is,  "  There  being  so  great  evidence,  we  ought  not  to  seek  further 
among  others  after  the  truth  which  we  may  obtain  readily  from 
the  Church,  since  into  it,  as  into  a  wealthy  depository,  the  Apos 
tles  brought  together  most  fully  all  which  belongs  to  the  truth ;  so 
that  every  one,  whosoever  will,  may  take  from  her  the  water  of  life. 
For  this  is  the  entrance  into  life ;  all  the  rest  are  thieves  and  rob 
bers.  Wherefore  these  we  ought  to  avoid,  but  choose  the  things 
of  the  Church  with  the  utmost  diligence,  and  lay  hold  of  the  tra 
dition  of  the  truth.  For  what  ?  "Were  it  any  small  matter,  which 
was  questioned,  ought  we  not  to  have  recourse  to  the  oldest  Churches 
where  the  Apostles  lived,  and  from  these  to  derive,  as  to  the  pre 
sent  question,  what  is  certain  and  clear  ?  For  if  the  Apostles  had 
not  even  left  us  any  Scriptures,  ought  we  not  to  follow  the  rule  of 
the  tradition,  which  they  delivered  to  those  to  whom  they  com 
mitted  the  Churches  ? 

"  To  which  appointment  many  nations  assent  of  those  Barbarians 
who  believe  in  Christ,  having  the  salvation  without  paper  and  ink 
written  in  their  hearts,  and,  keeping  diligently  the  old  tradition, 
believe  in  One  God,  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  and  of  things 
which  are  therein,  through  Jesus  Christ  the  Son  of  God,  Who,  for 
His  exceeding  love  for  His  creature,  endured  that  birth  of  the  Vir- 
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having  salvation  without  paper  and  ink  written  by 
the  Spirit  in  their  hearts,"  "  in  speech,  to  the  Greek, 
barbarians,  but  in  doctrine  and  practice  and  conver 
sation  most  wise  for  their  faith's  sake,  well-pleasing 
to  God,  walking  in  all  righteousness  and  purity  and 
wisdom."  "  Securus  judicat  orbis  terrarum."  The 
converted  world  ever  believed  that  wrath  to  come 
from  which  they  had  fled.  The  unbelieving  his 
torian b  even  assigns  this  as  a  ground  of  its  rapid  con 
version,  that  they  dreaded  that  wrath,  forgetting  that 
it  is  not  in  man's  power  to  inwork  into  men  the  con 
straining  active  conviction  of  the  aweful  justice  of 
God.  But  the  martyrs,  in  the  simplicity  of  their 
faith,  when  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  torn  and 
mangled  and  burnt,  their  flesh  shredded  by  the  iron 
hooks  or  scorched  by  the  red-hot  iron  chair,  sooner 
than  incur,  as  they  said,  eternal  death  by  denying 
Christ,  were  better  witnesses  cto  the  truth  which 
they  believed,  than  the  erratic  speculative  mind, 
which  imagined  an  eternity,  varying  from  weal  to 
woe,  and  from  woe  to  weal,  consistent  only  in  this, 
that  it  denied  alike  an  eternity  of  ill  and  an  eternity 
of  unchanging  bliss d. 

gin,  Himself  through  Himself  uniting  man  to  God,  and  having  suf 
fered  under  Pontius  Pilate,  rising  again,  and  received  in  glory,  and 
to  come  in  glory,  the  Saviour  of  all  who  are  saved,  and  the  Judge 
of  those  who  are  judged,  and  casting  into  eternal  fire  those  who 
pervert  the  truth  and  despise  His  Father  and  His  Coming.  This 
faith,  they  who  have  without  letters  believed,  are,  as  to  our  speech, 
Barbarians,  but  in  doctrine"  &c,  (as  in  the  text.) 

b  Gibbon,  Decl.  and  Fall.  c.  16.  c  The  evidence  to  the 

belief  in  eternal  punishment  from  the  simple  sayings  of  the  Mar 
tyrs,  as  given  in  Euinart,  was  to  me  the  more  striking,  as  shewing 
the  undoubting  faith  of  the  people. 

d  Origen  de  princip.  L.  iii.  in  St.  Jerome  Ep.  124.  ad  Avit.  §11. 
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0  poor,  hapless,  unintelligent  acuteness  of  the  na 
tural  man,  how  is  it  that  thou  seest  not,  that  thou 
palmest  deceits  upon  thyself,  and  by  thy  evasions  of 
the  truth  condemnest  thyself,  that  thou  seekest,  not 
the  truth,  but  to  escape  the  truth  ?  How  is  it,  that 
thou  seest  it  not,  when,  so  soon  as  thou  canst  imagine 
that  the  fire  or  the  destruction  may  be  everlasting, 
but  the  sinner  not  abide  everlastingly  in  that  fire  or 
not  feel  that  destruction,  thou  doubtest  not,  that  the 
fire  and  the  destruction  do  last  for  ever ;  that  ' i  ever 
lasting  "  does  mean  "  lasting  for  ever  ?  "  Or  when 
again  thou  canst  persuade  thyself  that  it  does  not 
mean  this,  but  some  lengthened  period  of  time,  thou 
then  doubtest  not,  that  "  destruction"  is  not  " anni 
hilation,"  or  that  "punishment"  does  not  mean  mere 
loss  or  forfeiture  of  somewhat,  but  a  real  suffering — 
how  is  it,  that  thou  dost  not  see,  that,  each  time, 

Vail.  Origen  taught  also  the  transmigration  of  souls  into  animals, 
Ib.  In  popular  works  he  taught  the  eternity  of  punishment.  Tract. 
84.  in  S.  Matt.  n.  72.  p.  889.  in  Jerem.  Horn.  18.  n.  1.  p.  241.  In 
the  c.  Gels.  vi.  26,  he  furnishes  the  ground  of  this.  "All  which 
might  be  said  on  this  topic,  it  is  not  suitable  to  explain  now  or  to 
all.  Nay,  neither  is  it  without  peril  to  entrust  to  writing  the  plain 
truth  as  to  such  things.  For  the  many  need  no  further  teaching 
than  that  of  the  punishment  of  sinners.  For  it  is  not  expedient  to 
go  further,  on  account  of  those  who  scarcely,  through  the  fear  of 
eternal  punishment,  (cuowov  KoAacrews,  our  Lord's  words,  which  he 
takes  literally)  restrain  the  outpouring  into  any  amount  of  wick 
edness,  and  the  sins  thence  resulting."  The  statement  as  to  those 
"  scarcely  restrained  by  fear  of  eternal  punishment,"  and  the  ne 
cessity  of  not  speaking  out,  im|)ly,  of  course,  that  the  eternal  pu 
nishment  was  the  belief  of  Christians,  which  he  was  afraid  to  dis 
turb.  This  doubtless  was  the  ground,  why  his  error  was  not  con 
demned  in  early  times.  It  had  not  spread,  nor  did  he  seek  to  gain 
adherents. 
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tliou  liest  to  thyself,  admitting  to  thyself  each  time 
the  natural  meaning  of  God's  words,  so  that  thou  be 
not  compelled  thereby  to  own  the  whole  truth  of  God  ? 

What  is  this,  of  which  I  have  been  speaking, 
brethren  ?  Is  it  a  question  of  the  schools,  a  matter 
of  opinion,  about  which  one  may  harmlessly  bandy 
arguments  to  and  fro,  an  abstract  speculation,  on 
which  it  is  of  little  moment  whether  we  take  the 
wrong  side  ?  Is  it  a  question  as  to  the  attributes  of 
Almighty  God,  which  it  depends  upon  us  to  decide? 
One  should  think  so  from  the  fearless  way  in  which 
some  peremptorily  deny  everlasting  woe,  on  the 
ground  of  their  a  priori  conception  of  Almighty  God. 
"When  men  so  speak,  they  forget  that  they  themselves 
are  sinners.  In  fulness  of  life,  men  can  "aput  far" 
from  them  "the  evil  day,"  think  lightly  of  sin,  try 
to  bribe  by  adulation  God  Most  High  and  most 
Just.  *  He  is  so  loving,  He  will  not  punish  ! '  Far 
different  is  it,  in  youth  or  age,  when  death  comes 
very  near ;  far  wiser  was  that  old  Theology,  in  which 
men  meditated  daily  on  the  four  last  things,  Death, 
Judgment,  Heaven,  Hell.  No  question  of  philosophy 
is  it,  but  of  the  death  which  God  has  pronounced  on 
sin ;  the  death  which  we  sinners  have  deserved ;  the 
endless  shutting  out  from  the  Presence  of  God  and 
from  His  holiness,  which  our  sins  entailed  upon  us: 
the  death  from  which  Jesus  died  to  redeem  us  j  and 
now,  for  ever,  pleads,  during  this  our  day,  for  each 
one  of  us,  the  Merits  of  that  Precious  Death  at  the 
Eight  Hand  of  God. 

It  is  not  the  question  of  one  article  of  the  faith 
only ;  for  the  faith  is  one,  and  lives  or  dies,  as  one. 
*  Am.  vi.  3. 
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Never  will  any  one,  in  truth,  believe  the  Eedemp- 
tion  by  Christ,  who  does  not  believe  in  Hell.  God 
became  man,  to  redeem, — from  what  ?  from  what,  ac 
cording  to  them,  is  equally  remedied  without  it.  He 
died, — to  purchase  what  ?  What,  after  a  time,  is  to 
be  bestowed  alike  on  Judas  and  the  beloved  disciple, 
on  Nero  and  St.  Peter,  on  Messalina  and  the  Blessed 
Yirgin,  on  Satan  and  Michael  the  Archangel b. 

Never  will  you  know  any  thing  of  the  depth  of  sin, 
or  the  deeper  depth  of  the  love  of  Christ  or  of  God, 
until  you  not  only  believe  in  the  abstract,  but  accus 
tom  yourselves  to  think  of  that  aweful  doom,  to  which 
each  wilful  rejection  of  God's  voice  in  your  conscience, 
and  of  God  in  that  voice,  was  dragging  you.  Fear 
not  to  look  at  it.  For,  narrow  though  the  bridge  be 
which  spans  its  lurid  names,  that  bridge  is  sure  to 
those  whom  it  upholds ;  for  it  is  the  Cross  of  Christ, 
and  Christ  Himself  will  stretch  forth  His  Hand  to  lead 
thee  safely  over  it.  UcHe  is  our  Guide,  leading  us 
gently  over  death."  Fear  not  to  look  at  it,  but  fear,  not 

b  "  If  all  rational  creatures  are  alike,  and  if,  out  of  virtues  or 
vices,  they  at  their  own  free-will  are  either  raised  on  high  or  sunk 
in  the  deep,  and  after  a  long  revolution  and  infinite  ages,  there 
shall  be  a  restoration  of  all  things,  and  the  glory  of  all  who  have 
been  on  probation,  be  one,  how  will  the  virgin  be  removed  from  the 
prostitute  ?  what  difference  will  there  be  between  the  Mother  of 
the  Lord  and  (which  to  name  is  shame)  the  victims  of  the  common 
lusts?  Shall  Gabriel  then  and  the  devil  be  all  one?  Apostles 
and  daemons,  one  ?  Prophets  and  false  prophets,  one  ?  Martyrs 
and  persecutors,  one  ?  Invent  what  thou  wiliest,  redouble  years 
and  times,  and  throng  with  torments  infinite  ages,  if  the  end  of  all 
is  alike,  all  the  past  is  as  nothing,  for  the  whole  question  is,  not, 
what  we  have  once  been,  but  what  we  shall  be  for  ever."  St.  Je 
rome  in  Jonam  iii.  6,  7.  p.  19,  Vallars.  quoted  by  Huet  Orige- 
nian.  ii.  21.  comp.  Ep.  84.  Pammach.  et  Ocean.  §  7.  p.  524.  Tail, 
quoted  ib.  «  Ps.  xlviii.  14, 
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to  look  at  it.  It  is  almost  a  sacred  proverb,  that  none 
are  so  likely  to  fall  into  Hell,  as  they  who  think 
themselves  most  secure  of  not  falling  into  it.  While 
you  meditate  on  it,  you  will  conceive  a  horror  of 
your  sins,  which,  step  by  step,  were  dragging  you 
captive  thither ;  you  will  fear  to  live  separate  from 
God  here,  as  you  would  not  live  separate  and  alien 
from  His  love  for  ever ;  you  will  love  His  mercy, 
Who,  being  God,  became  Man  and  died  in  your 
stead,  that  you  might  not  die  eternally;  you  will 
love  Him,  Who  was  born,  suffered,  died,  to  gain  our 
individual  love,  and  while  we,  by  each  sin,  thrust 
rudely  His  love  from  us,  interceded  unceasingly  with 
God,  that  we  might  yet  love  Him  and  be  loved  by 
Him  for  ever.  While  we  were  preparing  our  own 
place  in  the  "  everlasting  fire  prepared  for  the  devil 
and  his  angels,"  He  was  preparing  for  us  our  own 
individual  place  in  the  everlasting  bliss  around  the 
Throne  of  God; 

My  son,  if  thou  hadst  a  second  soul  to  save,  when 
thou  shouldest  lose  thine  own ;  if  God  had  clearly  re 
vealed  to  thee,  that  there  was  a  second  state  of  pro 
bation  for  thee,  when  thou  hadst  rejected  Godperse- 
veringly  to  the  end  in  this ;  if  He  had  revealed  to 
thee  as  clearly  that  the  wages  of  sin  were  not  ever 
lasting  death,  as  He  has,  that  they  are, — then  too 
sin  would  be  base  miserable  ingratitude  for  His  in 
finite  love  for  each  of  us  sinners.  Would  that  one 
need  say  no  more !  Would  that  you,  each  and  all, 
so  loved  God,  as  He  deserves  to  be  loved  by  you,  as 
He,  in  His  eternal  love  for  you,  made  you  to  love 
Him,  as,  whatever  you  are,  He  now  too,  at  this  hour, 
loves  you.  But  the  love  of  God  is  known  only  by 
those  who  love.  The  fear  of  God  displeased  drives 
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men  to  God  appeased.  We  dare  not  be  wiser  than 
God  Who  said  by  His  Apostle,  "  d  knowing  the 
terror  of  the  Lord  we  persuade  men."  We  dare  not 
be  wiser  than  our  Lord  who  said,  " e  I  will  forewarn 
you,  Whom  ye  shall  fear ;  Fear  Him  Which,  after 
He  hath  killed,  hath  power  to  cast  into  Hell.  Yea, 
I  say  unto  you,  Fear  Him."  Listen  not  to  them,  who 
repeat  to  you  the  tempter's  words,  ufThou  shalt 
not  surely  die."  Listen  not  to  those  Who  would 
make  Jesus  a  deceiver ;  but  listen  to  Him  Who  was 
crucified  for  you,  listen  to  Him  Who  loves  you ;  so 
shall  you  for  ever  thank  Him  and  bless  Him,  that 
the  fear  of  Hell  scared  you  back  from  sin,  and  made 
you  take  refuge  in  Him  Who  loves  you  more  tenderly 
than  a  mother  doth,  in  the  Bosom  of  your  God  and 
His  everlasting  love. 

d  2  Cor.  v.  11.  e  S.  Luke  xii.  5.  f  Gen.  iii.  4. 
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a  [Note  A  on  page  23.] 

On  the  Classical  Uses  of  alwv  and 


Ala>v  is  generally  applied  to  the  duration  (not  necessarily  regarded  as 
limited,  or  the  contrary)  of  any  existence,  such  as  a  human  life  ;  of  any 
natural  organization  ;  or  of  any  natural  inorganic  system  like  the  uni 
verse,  mystically  regarded  as  having  life. 

Over  and  above  these  applications,  there  is  found  one  in  Plato's 
Timaeus  in  connection  with  his  theory  of  Ideas,  which  will  be  mentioned 
in  its  chronological  place. 

Let  us  see  how  far,  in  any  of  these  applications,  aliav  bears  the  sense  of 
*  eternity.' 

Beginning  with  writers  before  Plato  :  we  find  it  often  used,  in  the 
dramatists,  for  the  term  of  human  life  ;  but  also  in  a  more  extended 
sense,  as  Eur.  Her.  900,  Atdbi>  KpoVou  TTOLS.  And  so  the  expression  fit* 
alibvos  signifies  sometimes  '  through  life,'  sometimes  '  for  ever'  (popularly 

Speaking),  as  Aesch.  Eum.  533,    fit'  aiavos  .  .  .  coXer'   aKXavaros  a'io-Tos,    Eur. 

Hip.  1426,  fit'  auoi/of  p.a.Kpov.     More  precisely,  in  a  fragment  of  Philolaus 

(Boeckh,  p.  165),  [6  KoVfioy]  a(pdapTOS  K.OL  anaraTTOvaros  fita/xeVet  TOV  anfipov 
aicoi/a*  .  .  .  dXX'  r/s  6'fie  6  Kooyios  e£  altovos  KOL  es  aicoj/a  Sta/xeVet,  the  word  sub- 

serves  an  attempt  to  express  the  prospective  and  retrospective  eternity 
of  the  universe.  (And  note,  that  TOV  aireipov  does  not  give  this  force  to 
otaii/a,  but  merely  facilitates  its  abstract  use,  and  that  alS>vos  in  the  ex 
pression  e'£  al&vos  contains  an  illimitable  past,  upon  which  the  preposition 
e£  throws  us  back,  and  al&va  in  es  al&va  similarly  an  illimitable  future.) 

Descending  to  Plato,  the  only  sense  which  we  need  to  note  is  that 
in  which  he  uses  it  in  the  Timaeus.  It  is  necessary  to  quote  the  pas 

sage  :  —  (37  D)  J?  p.ev  ovv  TOV  £o>ou  [the  ideal  universe]  fyvo-is  eTvyxavev  ov<ra 
aluvios.  /cat  roCro  pev  817  TCO  -yew/yro)  Trai/reXcos  TrptxTcnrTeiv  oi//c  rfv  fiui/arof'  et/ca> 
fi'  eVti/oet  KIVTJTOV  TWO.  atcoj/off  TTOifjcrai,  Kcu  8tuKoo-/ia)j/  o/ia  ovpavbv  Trotet  fJtfVOVTOS 
alwvos  (V  ei/i  /car'  dpi6fj.bv  lovcrav  alvviov  €t<6va,  TOVTOV  ov  dfj  %p6vov  wvo/za/ca- 
pev.  .  .  .  (38  A)  aXXa  xpovov  raCra  [viz.  the  expressions  TJV  and  eorat]  alava 
T€  fMtp-ovpevov  Kal  KCIT  apiBpov  KVK\ovfj.evov  ycyovev  cldrj.  .  .  .  (ib.  B)  XP°VOS  & 
ovv  /Ji€T  ovpavov  yeyovev,  tva  a/xa  yevvrjOcvTes  apa  KOI  \v8axriv,  av  TTOTC  \ixns  TIS 
avTa>v  yevrjTat,  KCU  Kara  TO  Trapafieiy/m  Trjs  aluvias  (f>vcreu>s,  1v  cos  o/iotoraroy  uvrw 
Kara  8vvap.iv  fj'  TO  p.ev  yap  or)  Trapafieiy/xa  irdvTa  alfova  eo~T\v  ov}  6  8'  av  fita  TfXovs 

TOV  aVaira  ^pdwj/  yeyov&s  re  Kal  &>v  «at  eo-6p.fvos.  Here  (reserving  the  con 
sideration  of  the  uses  of  tu&vios)  atcuj/  denotes  the  mode  of  existence 
»  This  note  was  written  about  1865,  at  my  request,  by  my  friend  Rev.  J.  Riddell, 
Fellow  of  Balliol,  who  was  acknowledged  to  be  one  of  the  very  first  Greek  scholars 
of  his  day. 
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(duration  it  cannot  be  called)  of  the  ideal  universe,  the  KdV/ioy  voyros,  the 
exemplar  of  the  actual.  It  is  to  the  ideal  universe  what  \povos  is  to  the 
actual  ;  and  is  absolutely  outside  all  notion  of  duration  whatever,  —  it 
pcvci  ev  hi  (i.  e.  has  no  dpi6(j,6s,  no  succession.)  This  ideal  alav  of  an  ideal 
universe  must  be  interpreted  on  the  basis  given  by  Plato,  whose  con 
ception  it  is  (for  it  is  at  variance  with  that  of  Philolaus,  whose  book 
Plato  had  before  him  when  he  wrote  the  Timaeus,  and  it  is  repudiated 
by  Aristotle)  ;  it  must  be  understood  to  exclude  time,  duration,  succes 
sion  ;  not,  however,  because  such  exclusion  is  inherent  in  the  term  mo>j/, 
but  because  Plato  has  so  appropriated  it.  Nevertheless,  the  fact  that 
Plato  has  seized  this  word  for  his  purpose,  shews  that  it  is  the  word 
in  the  Greek  language  which  comes  nearest  to  expressing  existence  un 
conditioned  by  time,  —  '  eternity,'  in  the  sense  in  which  we  apply  the 
term  to  God  in  distinction  from  His  creation. 

From  this  eccentric  and  transcendental  use  of  the  word  in  Plato,  we 
return  to  it,  as  we  find  it  in  Aristotle,  in  its  ordinary  range  of  significa 
tion.  Of  the  passages  which  follow  from  his  De  Coelo,  the  first  draws 
out  the  senses  of  alwv  with  striking  clearness  :  —  (i.  9)  ovre  TOTTOS  ofoe  Kevbv 

ovTe  xpovos  eo~Tiv  ej-adev  Fsc.  TOV  ovpai/ovj*  Stone  p  raKel  .  .  .  aVaXXoicoTa  /cat 
anaOrf  TTJV  dpicmjv  e^oi/ra  £a>f)v  Kai  TTJV  avTapKeo~TaTT]v  8iareXei  TOV  aVoira  alwva. 
KOI  yap  TOVTO  Tovvofia  6eio>s  e(p6fyKTai  jrapa  TO>V  ap^auoi/.  TO  yap  re'Aoy  F'  sum  '1 
TO  irepiexov  TOV  TTJS  eKaorov  £a>fjs  xpovov,  ov  pr/dev  e£a>  Kara  (pvcriv,  alojv  (Kd&TOv 
K€K\r)Tcu.  Kara  TOV  O.IITOV  Se  \6yov  Kai  TO  TOV  TravTos  ovpavov  TeXos  KOI  TO  TOV 
Trdvra  \povov  Kai  TTJV  aVetpiai/  7repie%ov  TeXos  alwv  eo~Tiv,  OTTO  TOU  aei  elvai  tl\rj<p<i)s 
TTJV  €iro>vvfJiiav}  aQdvaros  Kai  6eio$.  odev  Kai  Tols  aXXots  €^pT7/rat,  TO??  p.ev  a/cpt- 

/3eo-Tepoi/  TOIS  8'  a/Maupoiy,  TO  elvai  TC  Kai  £fjv.  Here,  in  addition  to  the  main 
statement  as  to  the  history  and  senses  of  the  word,  we  must  notice  that 
Aristotle  (i)  speaks  of  the  greater  sense  of  aicbj/  as  an  original  sense, 
if  not  the  one  original  sense,  and  (2)  himself  adopts  aiwv  as  the  proper 
term  for  the  existence  of  his  retrospectively  and  prospectively  eternal 
ovpavos. 

Ib.  i.  IO  ad  fin.  :  eio*!  yap  Tives  ols  fvbf^€(r6ai  doKel  Kai  dytvrjTov  TI  Sj/ 
<p6aprjvai  Kai  yevopcvov  acpdapTov  StaTeXeTi/,  &<nrfp  tv  TW  Tt/naiw,  K.X. 

Ib.  ii.  I  :  ouYe  yeyovev  6  nas  ovpavos  OUT*  eVSe^CTai  (pdaprjvaiy  .  .  .  aXX*  eo~Tti/ 
fls  Kai  dtdios,  dpxfjv  /j.€v  Kai  TeXfUT^v  OVK  f'xwv  TOV  navTos  alutvos,  exa)V  &*  Ka* 
ireptcxtov  ev  auTw  TOV  arreipov  \povov. 

Thus  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  alwv  had  very  early  the  sense  of 
unlimited  duration;  and,  further,  that  in  proportion  as  in  the  hands 
of  the  philosophers  this  conception  was  more  and  more  consciously  dwelt 
upon,  alo)v  had  this  sense  more  and  more  precisely  fixed  upon  it. 

The  etymology  of  alwv  given  (above)  De  Coel.  i.  9,  we  are  not  bound 
to  accept,  any  more  than  that  of  aldrjp  in  the  same  work  (i.  3),  aV6  TOV 
6e"iv  del  TOV  dtdiov  xp°vov.  Professor  Max  Miiller  writes  to  me,  '  Aevum  is 
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from  the  same  root  as  alwv,  and  the  Sanskrit  dyus]  the  root  is  t,  and 
means  "to  go."  'Aei  too  comes  from  the  same  source.  But  it  is  im 
possible  to  trace  dtoios  to  the  same  root/  See  also  his  Second  Series  of 
Lectures,  p.  249. 

Alwvios  is  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  classical  Greek.  It  is 
found  in  Plato  five  times  (beside  diaiuvios  once  in  the  same  sense),  and 
also  twice  in  Timaeus  Loc.,  irepl  ^vxas  Ko'oyxco.  It  is  not  found  in 
Aristotle,  who  uses  dtSios  so  frequently.  What  became  of  it  afterwards, 
until  it  reappears  in  the  Septuagint,  is  beyond  my  research*. 

That  it  was  not,  like  some  other  words,  invented  by  Plato,  is  clear 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  used  by  him  in  one  or  two  of  the  passages. 

In  the  Timaeus  it  occurs  first  (37  D)  before  the  emergence  of  the  term 
altov,  and,  with  the  air  of  a  familiar  word,  in  an  explanation ;  and  in  the 
Legg.  (904  A)  its  use  to  define  another  term  is  similarly  a  presumption 
of  familiarity. 

Is  then  its  sense  fixed  by  the  passages  in  Plato  and  Tim.  Loc.  which 
contain  it  1  The  passages  shall  speak  for  themselves. 

Plato,  Legg.  904  A,  Karelftev  .  .  .  dvu>\fdpov  ov  yevop-fvov,  dXX*  OVK  alwviov 
^Isvxrjv  Kal  o-wjua.  Here,  in  a  passage  which  outweighs  for  precision  all 
the  others,  it  is  used  unequivocally,  and  intentionally,  of  retrospective 
and  prospective  eternity. 

Plato,  Rep.  363  D,  n^drj  al&vios  is  used  to  express  Musaeus'  conception 
of  the  life  of  happiness  in  Hades.  This  implies  a  looser  and  more 
popular  use  of  the  term,  in  which  it  is  predicated  of  what  of  course  had 
a  beginning. 

Plato,  Tim.  37  D,  fj  TOV  £d>ov  (the  ideal  universe)  <pvo-is  eTvyxav€V  °vo-a 
altovios.  Ib.  38  A,  Kara  TO  TrapaSeiy/xa  rijs  alavias  <pvo-ecos  (of  the  ideal 
universe).  Ib.  39  E,  irpbs  TTJV  rrjs  diauovias  p,ip.r]<nv  (pixrfcos  (of  the  ideal 
Universe).  Tim.  Loc.  96  C,  6cbv  8e  TOV  /ueV  alatviov  voos  op^  p,6vos  .  .  .  TOV  oe 
yevvaTov  o\l/t  opeo/ze?.  Ib.  105,  TTOT*  ciKova  TO.V  aptVrai/  ei'Seoy  ayewara)  KOI 
al&vuo  KOI  voaTS).  These  are  all  passages  in  which  the  reference  is  to 
the  world  of  ideas,  and  consequently  al&vios  is  an  attribute  of  things 
which  essentially  possess  retrospective  and  prospective  eternity.  But 
it  is  to  be  noted  further,  that  the  meaning  of  alavios  here  is  not  fixed 
by  its  application  to  them,  but  that  this  attribute  (retrospective  and 
prospective  eternity)  is  asserted  of  them  by  the  word  al&vios' — see  espe 
cially  the  first-quoted  passage. 

The  remaining  passage  calls  for  separate  comment. 

*  Steph.  Thes.  quotes  from  Plutarch,  6  6(us  alwvios,  sc.  Icrrt.  I  do  not  know  what 
probability  there  is  that  the  following  passage  of  Porphyry  contains  a  genuine 
ancient  fragment ; — 'Errei  KOI  ApaKovTos  VOIJLOS  fivrjfiiovevfTat  TOIOVTOS'  ©eoyzds  alwvios 
Tois  'ArfltSa  vefiofj.fvois  Kvpios  TOV  airavTa  \p6vov,  Oeovs  Tinqv  Kal  ypcaas  i'yx<uP'ot;s»  *•  ^* — 
Porph.  irtpl  anoxn*  TUV  !/^u'x<w,  lib.  iv. 
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Plato,  Tim.  37   D,   8iaKoo-p.£>v  ap.a  ovpavbv  irotei  p-evovros  al&vos  eV  ei/i  KO.T' 
api.dp.ov  lovvav  alatviov  ciKova,  TOVTOV  ov  drj  ^povov  avop.aKap.fi>' — '  in  ordering 

the  system  of  the  Heaven  (or  material  universe)  He  created  what  we 
call  Time,  which  is  the  progressional-eternal  counterfeit  of  the  ever- 
present  unity,  eternity/  Here  aldwios  is  distinctly  used  of  that  whicli 
had  beginning, — as  implied  in  iroiel, — and  possible  end,  as  implied  38  B, 
Xpovos  ovv  per*  ovpavov  yeyovev,  iva  ap.a  yevvrjdevres  apa  Ka\  \vdw<riv,  av  TTOTC 

\vo-is  rts  avT&v  yevTjrai.  But  a  little  attention  to  the  expressions  «IK<UI/  and 
KaT  api0p,bv  lovo-av  will  shew  what  Plato  is  about  here.  To  him  an  CIK&V, 
in  that  derogatory  sense  which,  in  contrasting  it  with  his  ideal  world, 
he  always  gives  to  it,  cannot  be  eternal ;  nor  can  anything  Ibv  Kar 
apidp,6v,  phenomenal.  And  the  case  stands  thus, — not  that  the  sense 
of  the  word  ala>vios  is  changed  from  that  which,  two  lines  before,  it 
was  essential  to  the  meaning  that  it  should  have,  but  that  so  much  of 
its  force  as  is  in  contradiction  with  the  conception  of  ft/cow  and  /ear* 
apidpbv  Ifvat  is  cancelled  by  violence,  as  it  were, — as  it  might  have  been 
by  a  negative.  The  principle  is  that  of  Oxymoron  :  the  one  conception 
is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  other.  Thus,  in  illustration  j — in  tr^oX?/ 
raxvs,  which  means  '  anything  but  quickly,'  it  is  not  that  raxvs  means 
less  in  itself  than  it  means  elsewhere,  but  that  its  meaning  is  negatived 
by  o-xoX.7. 
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S.MATT.  xxi.  22. 

"  All  things,  whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  in  prayer,  believing, 
ye  shall  receive" 

CAN  man  change  the  mind  of  God?  Will  God,  on 
the  prayer  of  man,  change  any  part  of  that  wondrous 
order  which  He  has  impressed  upon  His  fair  visible 
creation  ? 

I  seemed  to  myself  to  be  but  putting  the  questions, 
which  perplex  the  minds  (I  must  say)  of  those  who 
do  not  pray ;  and  see,  I  am  at  once  plunged  in  the 
mysteries  of  man's  free-will,  and  as  to  that  course  of 
mysterious  tokens  of  God's  presence  which  we  call 
miracles.  I  did  not  mean  it.  Yet  so  are  God's  ways 
towards  us  interwoven  together,  even  because  He  is 
our  Father  and  our  Creator  and  we  are  His  children, 
that  what  is  said  of  one  effect  of  this  our  blessed  re 
lation  necessarily  has  bearings  upon  others.  Objec 
tors  meant  only  to  touch  upon  one  subject  of  prayer. 
Yet  one  could  not  formulise  their  objection,  without 
being  carried  off  into  those  other  mysteries  of  man's 
free-will  in  the  presence  of  God's  absolute  and  eter 
nal  knowledge,  and  of  God's  wondrous  doings  in  the 
material  world,  whether  it  comports  with  the  wisdom 
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of  God  that  He  should  change  ought  in  His  own  crea 
tion.  And  so  perhaps  God  would  bring  us  back  from 
hard  and  abstract  questions  to  the  gracious  experi 
ence  of  every-day  life,  and  would  give  us  the  solution 
of  our  difficulties,  in  what  we  may  ourselves  see,  touch, 
handle,  experience,  know. 

First  then,  in  effect,  God  does  through  man's  acts 
become  other  to  him  than  He  was  before. 

The  voice  of  conscience  echoes  the  voice  of  God's 
law,  that  we  sinners,  while  we  remain  sinners,  are 
the  objects  of  God's  displeasure.  Conscience  cries 
aloud,  enforces  it ;  she  reiterates  it,  when  silenced ;  she 
awakens  in  agony,  when  she  has  been  stupefied ;  and, 
even  when  deadened  and  buried  under  accumulated 
sin,  she  lives  anew  by  a  spiritual  resurrection.  "When 
our  Lord's  voice  of  power,  "  Lazarus  come  forth,"  has 
penetrated  the  dead  soul,  and  with  penitence  for  its 
own  ingratitude,  has  infused  love  for  its  Eedeemer, 
and  He,  by  Himself  or  by  His  minister,  has  said, 
"  Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee," 
the  soul  knows  and  feels  that  its  relation  to  God  and 
God's  relation  to  it  are  changed. 

And  for  our  second  question,  observe  that  this 
change  itself  cannot  be  without  prayer.  The  first 
voice  is  of  Jesus  to  the  soul,  "  Come  unto  Me,  thou 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  thee  rest ;  " 
the  second  is  of  the  soul  to  Jesus,  "Lord,  save  me  ;  I 
perish."  Still  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  God  is 
changed.  Had  it  perished  in  its  sins  it  must  have 
been  shut  out  for  ever  from  the  presence  of  God, 
hating  God  and  the  object  of  His  malediction ;  "  De 
part  from  Me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire."  Now, 
God  is  its  Friend,  its  Counsellor,  its  Illummer,  its 


Engracer,  its  Indweller.  Plainly  the  fact  that  Jesus 
did  first  speak  to  the  soul,  shews  that  the  soul,  al 
though  at  enmity  with  God,  a  desolator  of  His  crea 
tion,  a  denier  (perhaps  in  theory  too,  but  in  practice 
certainly)  of  Himself,  too  proud  or  too  enslaved  to  en 
dure  the  " perfect  freedom"  of  His  ennobling  service, 
a  destroyer, — through  passions  of  the  flesh,  which 
bowed  it  in  the  mire,  or  by  propagating  in  its  pride 
lessons  of  rebellion  against  Himself — a  murderer  of 
souls  for  whom  Christ  died — that  soul  must  still  have 
been  in  some  sense  an  object  of  God's  love  and  care. 
For,  had  it  finally  rejected  God  and  been  rejected 
by  God,  it  could  not  have  received  that  converting 
grace,  which  at  last  overwhelmed  its  resistance  and 
brought  the  Prodigal  son  back  to  the  outstretched 
Arms  of  hisEedeemer.  Still  the  returned  soul  knows, 
that  not  only  is  its  whole  self  changed  towards  God, 
but  that  the  relations  and  actions  of  God  towards  it 
are  also  changed.  That  unknown  calm  which  spreads 
over  the  soul,  that  inward  sweetness  of  Divine  con 
solations,  what  betoken  they,  but  that  his  Father  has 
beheld  him  and  had  compassion  and  fallen  on  his 
neck  and  kissed  him  ?  He  has  received  the  kiss  of 
peace.  Before,  God,  except  in  merciful  dispensa 
tions  of  His  displeasure  or  soon-rejected  solicitations 
of  His  grace,  or  His  common  benefits  towards  His 
creation,  which  might  from  without  bear  witness  to 
Himself,  was,  as  if  there  were  no  God.  Now,  all 
the  treasures  of  His  love,  His  grace,  are  open  to  it. 
The  soul  is  united  to  its  indwelling  God. 

And  this  change  has  often  been  wrought  by  Jesus 
through  the  prayers  of  others.  Such  is  the  love  of 
God  towards  us,  such  the  dignity  which  He  bestows 


upon  us,  to  be  co-operators  with  Himself,  that  man's 
fervent  cry  for  others  who  never  pray  for  themselves, 
inspired  by  Himself,  upheld  by  His  own  grace  of 
"hope  against  hope,"  obtains  that  last  first  grace 
which  won  the  hitherto  obdurate  rebel  to  Himself. 

God's  word  guarantees  this,  when  it  bids  us  pray 
"  for  all  men,"  because  God  "  awill  have  all  men  to  be 
saved."  God's  word  is  justified  in  act  by  the  known 
instances  of  those  whose  souls  He  has  saved  through 
prayers  which  He  Himself  inspired.  "Witness  he, 
the  great  teacher  of  the  Church  till  now,  of  whom, 
though  unknown  in  the  flesh  and  known  only  through 
the  eminence  of  his  rebellion,  it  was  said ;  " b  it  is  not 
possible  that  the  son  of  those  tears  should  perish ;  " 
who  himself,  when  converted,  owned  himself  to  be 
the  fruit  of  those  nine  years'  unbroken,  unfaltering 
prayers  of  his  mother  St.  Monnica c,  who  lived  for  his 
conversion  and,  when  this  object  of  her  being  was 
accomplished,  yielded  up  her  own  soul  to  God d. 

"Which  are  greatest,  the  miracles  of  nature  or  the 
miracles  of  grace  ?  which  is  the  greatest  interference 
(to  use  man's  word),  to  change  passive  unresisting 
nature,  or  man's  strong,  energetic,  resisting  will, 
which  God  Himself  so  respects,  that  He  will  not  force 
the  will,  which  He  has  endowed  with  freedom,  that 
it  might  have  the  bliss,  freely  to  choose  Himself? 
Which  is  the  mightiest  noblest  work,  to  condense,  if 
so  be,  the  operations  of  nature,  and  change  the  water 
into  wine,  without  the  intervening  process  of  its 
passing  through  the  vine,  or  to  change  the  wolf  into 

a  1  Tim.  ii.  1-4.          b  St.  Aug.  Confess,  iii.  end. 
c  Conf.  ix.  8.  and  other  places  quoted  ib.  p.  169.  n.  n.  Oxf.  Tr. 
d  Ib.  10,  11.  pp,  175,6. 


the  lamb,  the  blasphemer  and  constrainer  to  blas 
pheme  into  the  Apostle,  the  persecutor  of  Jesus  in 
His  disciples,  into  him  to  whom  to  live  was  Christ  and 
to  be  crucified  with  Christ,  who  became  the  servant 
of  all,  that  he  might  win  the  more  to  Christ  and  to 
life  ?  or  again  to  change  the  slave  of  degrading  pas 
sion,  its  fires  yet  unspent,  into  the  saint ;  the  spirit, 
entangled  in  the  wild  God-degrading  fanaticism  of  the 
Manichees  into  the  clear  God-enlightened  teacher  and 
oracle  of  the  Church,  now  for  1400  years  ? 

Or  again,  to  take  the  greatest  miracle  in  the  pro 
vince  of  nature,  which  is  greatest, — to  recall  into  the 
body  the  departed  soul,  to  re-animate  it  again  for  some 
few  years  and  then  again  (except  in  the  case  of  our 
Lord)  to  depart  from  it  until  the  Eesurrection  at  the 
Great  Day,  or  to  transform  the  soul,  dead  in  its  sins, 
into  the  life  of  God,  to  gain  for  it  a  life  which  shall 
never  die,  a  brightness  and  brilliancy  of  Divine  life 
which  shall  never  fade,  an  union  with  God  which  the 
dissolution  of  the  body  from  the  soul  shall  not  dissolve 
nor  interrupt,  but  which  shall  live  on  for  ever,  to  be 
perfected  in  the  beatific  vision  of  Himself  and  the 
never-ending  ever-unfolding  communication  of  Him 
self  throughout  eternity  ? 

And  therefore  it  probably  was,  that  our  Lord  pro 
mised  to  His  Apostles,  "  eHe  that  believeth  on  Me,  the 
works  that  I  do  shall  he  do  also,  and  greater  works 
than  these  shall  he  do,  because  I  go  unto  My  Father." 
He  reserved  to  Himself  after  His  Atoning  Death  a 
greater  work  than  He  accomplished  in  life ;  not  the 
imperfect  impression  upon  a  multitude  among  the 
Jews  who  were  to  the  end  like  "  reeds  shaken  by  the 

c  S.  John  xiv.  12. 
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wind/7  crying  now  "  Hosanna,"  then  "Crucify  Him," 
but  the  solid  conversion,  regeneration,  sanctifi  cation 
of  souls  among  all  nations  to  God.  Truly  they  are 
greater  works.  For  deeper-seated  is  spiritual  blind 
ness  than  bodily,  more  malignant  and  more  inveterate 
are  the  diseases  of  the  soul  than  those  of  the  body. 
A  small  thing  were  it  to  restore  the  hearing  of  the  out 
ward  ear,  compared  with  the  healing  of  that  inward 
deafness,  whereby  a  person  is,  by  man  incurably,  deaf 
to  the  Yoice  of  God.  A  small  thing  is  it,  to  make  one 
lame  from  his  mother's  womb  to  walk  (notable  as  the 
miracle  was),  compared  to  that  infusion  of  Divine 
strength  which,  running  through  the  whole  moral 
frame,  heals  the  paralysis  of  the  sin-stricken  soul,  em 
powers  the  enthralled  will,  enables  it  to  trample  on 
the  sin  which  held  it  fast  motionless  to  good,  and 
gladly  and  freely,  self-sacrificing,  to  run  the  way  of 
the  all-holy  law  of  the  love  of  God. 

And  yet  these  stupendous  spiritual  miracles  are  dai 
ly  renewed.  The  love  of  the  Church,  of  the  Pastor, 
the  mother,  the  combined  prayers  of  those  whom  God 
has  inspired  with  the  love  of  souls,  draw  down  on  the 
prodigal  soul  many  a  wasted  or  half- wasted  grace,  un 
til  at  last  God  in  His  Providence  has  laid  the  soul  open 
to  the  influence  of  His  grace,  and  the  soul,  obstruct 
ing  no  more  the  access  to  Divine  grace,  is  converted 
to  God,  and  lives.  These  are  certain  spiritual  facts ; 
facts,  as  certain  in  the  history  of  souls  as  any  other 
facts  are  in  the  province  of  science.  In  appealing  to 
them,  I  have  appealed  to  what  is  now  acknowledged 
to  be  the  basis  of  all  true  physical  philosophy,  the  in 
duction  of  facts.  Men  speak  of  physical  miracles  or 
unusual  interventions  in  nature,  as  incredible,  being 
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(it  is  thought),  in  this  our  age,  contrary  to  experi 
ence  •  and  I  have  appealed  to  our  experience  of  what, 
I  believe,  our  Lord  calls  yet  greater  miracles,  the  mi 
racles  of  Divine  Grace,  called  forth  by  that  to  which 
God  has  given  such  guaranteed  power  with  Himself, 
prayer  in  the  Name  of  Jesus.  And  these  facts  as  to 
the  soul  establish  these  things.  First,  (what  every 
one  in  the  grace  of  God  may  know  as  to  himself)  a 
very  minute  superintending  Providence  as  to  the  well- 
being  and  course  of  life  of  the  creatures  whom  God 
has  made.  Secondly,  a  direct  intervention  of  God, 
freely  acting  upon  the  free  soul,  which,  freely  but  re 
sponsibly,  responds  or  does  not  respond  to  that  inter 
vention.  Thirdly,  the  widely -established  truth,  that 
that  intervention  of  God  has  been  granted  to  prayer, 
which  God  had  inspired  and  had  pledged  Himself  to 
hear.  Men  seem  to  think,  as  to  some  outskirts  of 
His  ways  with  us  (such  as  these  His  temporal  visita 
tions  under  which  many  are  now  suffering),  that 
prayer  is  presumptuous,  as  interfering  with  relations 
which  He  has  given  to  His  inanimate  creation,  and  I 
have  pointed  to  that  interference  (to  use  men's  word) 
with  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  Himself,  which  He  has 
allowed  to  the  invested  omnipotence  of  prayer  through 
our  Almighty  Intercessor. 

But,  it  is  said,  that  "fwe  do  not  pray,  when  we 
know  that  God  has  assigned  fixed  laws  to  His  crea 
tion  (as  that  the  sun  should  not  rise  to-morrow),  and 
that  therefore,  it  being  assumed  that  all  creation  is 
under  fixed  laws,  our  prayers  are  only  the  result  of 
our  ignorance." 

f  Although  I  have,  in  this  Sermon,  noticed  Prof.  TyndalTs  ar 
guments,  nothing  which  I  say  is  to  be  misconstrued  as  implying 
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True,  that  we  do  not  pray  that  the  sun  should  not 
rise  to-morrow ;  yet  not  merely  on  account  of  the 
fixed  laws,  but  because  unvarying  laws,  unless  we  have 
some  distinct  indication  to  the  contrary,  betoken  that 
such  is  the  mind  of  God.  "  g  They  abide  this  day  ac 
cording  to  Thine  ordinance,  for  all  things  serve  Thee." 
We  know  too,  in  this  instance,  that  it  is  not  yet  the 
will  of  God,  that  this  birth-place  of  souls,  redeemed  by 
the  Blood  of  Christ,  should  come  to  an  end.  But  when 
the  time  shall  come  of  the  "great  tribulation"  at  the 
end,  in  which  our  Lord  has  foretold  to  us  that  "  h  for 
the  elects'  sake,  the  days  shall  be  shortened,"  and  the 
day  shall  draw  nigh,  when  uithe  heavens  shall  pass 
away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  elements  shall  melt 
with  fervent  heat,  the  earth  also  and  the  works  therein 
shall  be  burned  up,"  then  doubtless  if  (as  it  seems)  the 
close  of  that  trial-time  is  to  be  the  close  of  the  earth  it 
self,  those  elect,  of  whom  God  speaks,  will  pray  that 
the  sun  shall  rise  no  more  upon  this  earth,  such  as  it 
now  is,  so  soon  as  His  wisdom  shall  see  good ;  and 
that  prayer,  God,  Who  shall  shorten  the  days,  He 
tells  us,  for  their  sake,  shall  hear. 

But  it  is  said  further,  "It  is  agreed  on  both  sides, 
that  we  do  not  in  these  days  ask  for  physical  miracles," 
and  "these,"  it  is  said,  "are  miracles."  If,  by  mira 
cles,  men  mean  such  interpositions  as  involve  a  new 
creative  power  (such  as  the  multiplying  of  the  loaves), 
without  entering  into  special  cases,  they  do  not  ordi 
narily  fall  under  our  Lord's  promise,  "  k  believe  that 
ye  receive  them  and  ye  shall  have  them."  If  God 

any  opinion  whatsoever  as  to  his  personal  faith  as  to  prayer,  of  which 
J  can  know  nothing.  s  Pg.  cxix.  91. 

h  St.  Matt.  xxiy.  22.        *  2  Pet.  iii.  10.        *  St.  Mark  xi.  24. 
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willed  to  grant  them,  He  would  first  give  the  gift  of 
faith.  But  if  by  miracles  be  meant  such  interposi 
tions,  as  exceed  or  modify  the  ordinary  operations  of 
nature,  then  one  cannot  doubt  that  God  does,  when  it 
seems  good  to  Him,  inspire  the  prayer  of  faith  which 
He  wills  to  hear.  For  it  is  certain  that  many  of  those 
interpositions,  which  are  popularly  called  "  answers 
to  prayer,"  have  wrought  what  no  skill  of  the  skilful 
physician  could  effect. 

But  is  it  so  certain  that  there  are  any  such  abso 
lutely  fixed  laws  for  all  those  other  lesser  variations 
of  the  physical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  which 
are  the  ordinary  channels  of  God's  temporal  mercies 
or  of  His  visitations  ?  There  is  no  apparent  contra 
diction  in  supposing,  that  God  should  have  fixed,  once 
for  all,  those  relations  which  by  their  magnificent 
regularity,  or  by  the  unchangeableness  of  their  pro 
perties,  attest  that  their  Author  is  a  God  of  order,  the 
Fountain  of  all  order ;  and  yet  that  He  who  loves  us 
with  such  a  tender  love,  and  counts  nothing  too  mi 
nute  for  His  care  which  bears  on  the  well-being  of 
the  creatures  which  He  has  made,  should,  in  those 
things,  which  in  merciful  discipline  or  in  His  free 
bounty  direct  men's  thoughts  to  Him,  the  Author  of 
our  being  and  its  End,  have  assigned  to  them  no  un 
varying  rules ;  that  their  law  should  be  a  moral  rather 
than  a  physical  law;  that  He  should  so  adapt  them  as 
by  them  too  to  teach  His  rational  creatures  the  blissful 
lesson  of  dependence  on  Himself.  It  may  be,  that  the 
variableness  of  the  one  set  of  phenomena  is  as  much 
intended  by  God  to  teach  us  that  they  are  distributed 
by  a  moral  law  of  adaptation  to  our  moral  being  or 
necessities,  as  the  invariableness  of  His  fixed  laws  are 
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to  shadow  to  us  His  unchangeableness.  Certainly 
men  seem  to  me  to  have  made  an  idol  of  fixed  laws 
or  rather  of  their  own  discovery  of  those  laws,  when 
they  would  leave  nothing  to  God  free  in  His  own 
creation.  Their  claim  involves  nothing  less  than  this, 
that  not  the  proximate  causes  only,  but  the  sequence 
of  all  these  natural  phenomena,  in  each  of  their  all- 
but-infinite  multiplicity  of  variations  and  combina 
tions,  has,  since  man  was  placed  upon  this  earth, 
followed  in  as  fixed  and  prescribed  a  course,  as  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  has  upon  the  law  to 
which  God  has  subjected  the  motions  of  this  earth. 
To  me  it  seems  more  philosophical  in  itself,  to  con 
ceive  of  a  Will  (in  this  case  that  of  God)  governing, 
directing,  adapting,  dispensing  freely,  that  which  is 
variable,  and  an  unchanging  Will,  establishing  and 
upholding  that  which  abideth.  Any  how  science  can 
come  to  no  certainty  as  to  this,  which  some  allege,  in 
its  name,  as  rendering  prayer  as  to  outward  things  a 
contradiction  to  science.  For  science  relates  to  things 
wherein  the  relations  of  causes  and  effects  are  known; 
but  human  intelligence  can  decypher, — not  the  whole 
but — only  certain  proximate  causes  in  that  vast  system 
of  an  all-but-infinite  variety  of  phenomena  which 
probably  only  its  Infinite  Author  can  know  perfectly. 
And  since  science  cannot  know  the  whole,  it  can  but 
guess,  or  infer  more  or  less  probably  to  itself,  that  all 
the  most  variable  pheenomena  proceed  on  laws,  fixed 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  inasmuch  as  human 
science  cannot  know,  cannot  grasp,  that  which  bears 
the  image  of  the  infinity  of  their  Author *. 

Yet  whether  or  no  God  have  ordained,  in  all  the 
1  See  farther  Note  A  at  the  end. 
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variety  of  their  combinations,  all  the  ultimate  causes 
of  the  unceasing  changes  in  this  our  atmosphere — 
changes  so  unceasing  that,  probably,  since  the  crea 
tion  no  two  years  have  been  exactly  alike ;  whether 
or  no  He  have  left  nothing  free  to  His  own  agency 
without  interfering  with  that  series  of  laws,  which  He 
has  Himself  prescribed;  in  another  sense  all  is  certain. 
For  God,  the  Author  of  all,  without  "Whom  not  a 
sparrow  falleth  to  the  ground,  knows  perfectly  in  His 
own  serene  Omniscience  all  which  He  shall  ever  do. 
What  follows  then  ?  What  but  this,  that  no  fixity 
of  physical  laws  would  aggravate  in  the  least  that 
original  difficulty,  insoluble  by  us  here  below,  which 
meets  us  at  every  step  when  we  reflect  on  God  and 
on  ourselves,  how  man's  free  agency,  which  we  know 
and  feel,  is  compatible  with  the  certain  knowledge  of 
God  ?  For  we  who  believe  the  moral  Government  of 
God  must  believe,  that,  if  God  have  ordained  any 
such  fixed  laws  at  all,  He  Who  in  all  eternity  knew 
all  alike,  both  that  vast  system  of  His  physical  crea 
tion  before  it  was,  and  the  ill  and  good  deserts  of  His 
rational  creature,  man,  so  adjusted  beforehand  the 
exact  laws  of  those  physical  phenomena  to  the  moral 
conduct  of  His  creatures,  that,  in  all  the  series  of  their 
history  everywhere,  the  good  or  evil,  the  chastisement 
or  free  mercy,  should  coincide  with  the  condition  and 
conduct  of  His  intelligent  creature,  whom  He  had 
placed  here,  amid  all  these  fleeting  things,  to  be 
prepared  by  all  their  varied  discipline  for  His  own 
blessed-making  Presence. 

Whether  the  whole  sequence  of  natural  phenomena 
follow  a  fixed  order  of  Divine  law,  impressed  once  for 
all  upon  His  creation  by  the  Almighty  fiat  of  God,  or 
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whether  the  proximate  causes  of  which  we  are  cog 
nisant,  are  the  result  of  the  ever-present  action  of 
the  Divine  will,  independently  of  any  such  system, 
these  are  but  the  ways  of  acting  of  the  Omniscient. 
The  difficulty  lies  in  the  Omniscience  itself,  which 
knew  all  things  which  were  not  as  though  they  were. 
He  knew,  in  all  eternity,  the  sins  of  Ahab  and  his 
people  and  the  prayer  of  Elijah,  upon  which  He  for 
three  years  withheld  and  then  gave  the  rain ;  or  that 
David  would  leave  in  His  hands  the  choice  of  the 
seven  years  of  famine,  or  the  three  days  of  pestilence. 
In  all  eternity  He  knew  the  sins  of  Pharaoh  and  his 
evanescent  repentance,  upon  which  He  brought  the 
locusts  with  the  East  wind,  and,  at  Moses'  prayer, 
carried  them  away  with  the  West  wind.  In  all  eter 
nity  He  knew  that  discriminating  dispensation,  by 
which  He  "m  caused  it  to  rain  upon  one  city  and  caused 
it  not  to  rain  upon  another  city ;  one  piece  was  rained 
upon  and  the  piece  which  was  not  rained  upon,  wi 
thered."  In  that  eternity  He  knew  the  varying  obe 
dience  or  disobedience  of  His  people,  to  which  He 
annexed  the  gift  or  the  denial  of  fruitful  seasons.  The 
continued  belief  of  His  people  during  all  those  cen 
turies  attests  the  fulfilment  of  His  promises  or  threats. 
n  In  that  eternity  He  knew,  whether  His  creatures 
would  or  would  not  pray  to  Him  in  their  needs,  and, 
if  He  fixed  the  laws  at  all,  appointed  them,  as  should 

m  Am.  iv.  7. 

n  I  have  not  been  afraid  to  remove  the  difficulty  as  to  one  sub 
ject  of  prayer,  (viz.  as  to  God's  natural  dispensations),  to  all  prayer. 
1)  because  it  is  true ;  2)  because  it  is  always  right  to  own  truth, 
and  the  difficulty,  although  insoluble  to  reason,  which  has  not  the 
data  here  below  whereby  to  solve  it,  is  none  in  the  face  of  God's 
"Word,  which  affirms  so  manifoldly  that  God  does  hear  prayer,  and 
the  facts  which  bear  witness  to  ourselves,  that  He  does. 
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befit  the  foreseen  conduct  of  His  creatures.  The  fact 
(if  it  be  such),  that  God  has  fixed,  in  the  laws  of  the 
Universe,  that  course  of  things,  which  shall  corres 
pond,  in  His  justice  or  mercy,  to  our  use  or  neglect  of 
prayer,  our  humiliation  before  Him  or  our  contempt 
of  Him,  no  more  interferes  with  our  free -agency  in 
praying  or  not  praying,  than  any  other  event  of  His 
Providence  precludes  our  freedom.  Who  doubts  but 
that  God  knew  beforehand  that  aweful  winter,  which 
cut  off  half  a  million  of  the  flower  of  French  chivalry  ? 
But  whether  that  winter,  which  stood  alone  in  the 
history  of  Eussian  climate,  came  only  in  the  natural 
sequel  of  some  fixed  laws,  or  whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  immediate  fiat  of  God,  directing  the  proximate 
causes  of  that  terrible  catastrophe,  the  adaptation  of 
those  natural  phenomena  to  the  chastisement  of  that 
suffering  host  was  alike  exact,  the  free-agency  of  its 
leader  was  alike  unimpaired. 

This,  as  I  said,  is  no  question  as  to  human  science, 
but  as  to  the  truth  of  God's  word  and  His  moral  go 
vernment  of  His  creatures.  The  "Word  of  God  says 
nothing  as  to  the  questions  of  human  science,  whether 
or  no  He  have  assigned  fixed  laws  to  the  atmospheric 
changes,  upon  which  the  fruitfulness  of  the  earth  and 
the  health  of  man  so  much  depend.  Scripture  lifts 
us  up  to  a  higher  region.  It  answers  not  the  Jewish 
question,  "How  can  these  things  be?"  but  it  raises 
us  to  a  nearness  to  the  eternal  Throne  and  shews  us 
God,  dispensing  these  accidents  of  our  being,  accord 
ing  to  His  own  all- wise  laws  of  attempered  justice  and 
mercy.  By  these  laws,  Scripture  tells  us,  He  gave 
witness  of  Himself  to  the  heathen  world  which  had 
forgotten  Him.  "  He  left  not  Himself  without  wit- 
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ness,  in  that  He  did  good  and  gave  us  rain  from  hea 
ven  and  fruitful  seasons,  filling  our  hearts  with  food 
and  gladness0."  This  witness  of  Himself  He  pointed 
yet  more  distinctly  to  that  former  people;  Uplf  ye 
keep  My  commandments  and  do  them,  then  I  will 
give  you  rain  in  due  season,  and  the  land  shall  give  her 
increase,"  or  contrariwise  He  would  make  the  heaven 
above  them  brass  and  the  earth  beneath  them  iron(J. 
To  their  own  experience  as  to  this,  Jeremiah  appeals; 
UrAre  there  among  the  vanities  of  the  Gentiles  that 
can  cause  rain?  or  can  the  heavens  give  showers?" 
Neither  physical  nature  of  itself,  nor  man's  idols 
could  give  rain,  when  asked.  li  Art  not  Thou  He,  0 
Lord  our  God  ?  Therefore  we  will  wait  upon  Thee ; 
for  Thou  hast  made  all  these  things."  He  "Who  had 
made  them  could  alone  dispense  them.  It  was  an 
Evangelic  prophet,  whose  soul  lived  in  Gospel  times, 
who,  after  describing  an  Evangelic  repentance8,  said, 
at  The  Lord  will  answer  and  say  unto  His  people,  Be 
hold  I  will  send  you  corn  and  wine  and  oil,  and  ye 
shall  be  satisfied  therewith."  It  is  a  prophet  after 
the  captivity,  by  whom  God  says,  after  calling  to 
repentance  in  deed ;  " v  Consider  now,  is  the  seed  yet 
in  the  barn?  Yea,  as  yet  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree, 
the  pomegranate  and  the  olive-tree  hath  not  brought 
forth.  From  this  time  will  I  bless  you."  It  is  the 
Prophet  in  whom  Old  Testament  "  wprophecy  expired 
with  the  Gospel  on  its  tongue,"  by  whom  God  said, 
tt  *  Prove  Me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  if 
I  will  not  open  you  the  windows  of  heaven  and  pour 

0  Acts  xiv.  17.  P  Lev.  xxvi.  3,  4.  add  Dent.  xi.  13-15, 

xxviii.  11, 12.  fl  Deut.  xxviii.  23.  r  Jer.  xiv.  22. 

*  Joelii.  12, 13.  *  Ib.  18, 19.  v  Hagg.ii.  18,  19. 

w  Davison  on  Prophecy,  Disc.  vi.  P.  iv.  p.  457.        *  Mai.  iii.  10. 
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you  out  a  blessing,  that  there  shall  not  be  room  enough 
to  receive  it." 

"Why  should  this  seem  strange  ?  Which  was  made 
for  the  other,  the  material  for  the  immaterial,  or  the 
immaterial  for  the  material  ?  Doubtless  the  material 
world  too,  in  its  magnificent  variety  of  beauty,  sha 
dows  out  something  of  that  eternal  Beauty  which  is 
in  God ;  but  man  alone  was  formed  in  the  Image  of 
God.  What  were  all  physical  creation  and  material 
laws,  compared  to  the  dignity  of  man,  to  whom  angels 
are  " y  ministering  spirits ;  "  into  the  course  of  whose 
salvation  "  z  Angels  desire  to  look ;  "  who,  at  least  in 
God's  own  servants,  are  "  a  a  spectacle  to  Angels ;  " 
through  whom  "bunto  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places "  is  "  made  known  the  Manifold 
Wisdom  of  God;  "  for  whom  and  for  whose  salvation 
God  became  Man ;  for  whom,  being  God  and  Man, 
Jesus  died  ? 

But  it  is  said,  "  the  argument  of  the  Divine  Free- 
Will  would  apply  equally  well  to  the  beliefs  of  an 
cient  Heathen  and  modern  savages,  who  saw  and  see 
in  almost  every  change  of  the  aspects  of  nature  the 
hand  of  an  arbitrary  deity."  To  conceive  of  any 
act  of  God  as  arbitrary,  would  be,  of  course,  to  deny 
His  justice  or  wisdom  or  love.  To  thank  God  for  each 
successive  gift  of  His  beneficence,  is  the  simple  act  of 
the  Christian's  child-like  heart.  But  whatever  error 
there  was  or  may  be  in  the  belief  of  persons,  super 
stitious  because  not  religious,  the  admixture  of  acci 
dental  error  overlays  but  does  not  destroy  the  under 
lying  essential  truth.  Contrariwise,  I  doubt  much, 

y  Heb.  i.  14.  z  1  Pet.  i.  12.  a  1  Cor.  iv.  9. 

b  Eph.  iii.  10. 
B 
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whether  any  wide-spread  belief  was  ever  destitute 
of  some  basis  of  sustaining  truth.  "  The  true,  the 
beautiful,  the  good,  every  object  of  philosophy,"  says 
a  striking  writer0,  "  re  veal  themselves  continually, 
readily,  but  obscurely  to  mankind.  Hence  those 
vague  notions ;  those  beliefs,  confused  but  deep ;  those 
sentiments,  indistinct  but  powerful,  on  the  highest 
subjects,  which  ferment  silently  in  all  classes  of  soci 
ety,  and  govern  it  at  all  times."  " d  Great  philosopher 
as  a  man  may  be,  the  odds  are  that  he  will  be  in  the 
wrong,  if  opposed  to  the  spontaneous  affirmation  of 
the  human  race." 

Once  more,  the  availableness  of  prayer  has  been 
contrasted  with  the  availableness  of  human  remedies, 
its  unavailableness  has  been  insisted  upon,  if  com 
bined  with  human  sloth e.  "Who  bade  separate  trust 
in  God  from  the  exertions  of  duty  ?  Certainly  not 
He  Who,  even  in  our  highest  concerns,  the  salvation 

c  M.  Jouffroy,  quoted  in  J\I.  Caro,  1'  idee  de  Dieu  et  ses  nouveaux 
critiques,  p.  473.  d  !M.  Caro,  p.  474. 

c  * '  But  you  will  at  all  events  admit  that  the  [hypothetic]  prayer 
[against  small-pox],  as  a  preservative  or  remedial  agent,  proved  no 
match  for  vaccination.  Would  the  suppliant  voice  of  a  whole  na 
tion  have  atoned  for  the  bad  engineering,  or  caused  a  suspension 
of  the  laws  of  hydraulic  pressure,  in  the  case  of  the  Bradfield 
reservoir  ?  "  Prof.  Tyndall.  To  the  first,  it  has  been  answered,  that, 
very  possibly,  the  discovery  of  vaccination  was  itself  God's  gift  on 
prayer.  It  is  most  natural  (and  the  belief  is  impressed  on  sys 
tems  outside  of  Christianity),  to  think  that  good  and  wise  thoughts 
of  all  sorts,  and  the  discoveries  of  science  too,  are  the  result  of  God's 
illumining  action  on  the  mind.  To  the  objection  as  to  the  "  Brad- 
field  reservoir,"  it  has  been  answered  (Pall  Mall  Gazette  Oct.  28.), 
"the  suppliant  voice  of  a  whole  nation,  or  even  of  a  single  man, 
might  have  made  all  the  difference  in  the  thoroughness  of  the  ori 
ginal  construction,  or  of  the  subsequent  inspection  of  the  Bradfield 
reservoir  and  so  prevented  the  calamity."  But  besides  this,  all  the 
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of  our  souls,  bade  us  "fwork  out  our  salvation  with 
fear  and  trembling ;  for  it  is  God,  Which,  worketh  in 
us  to  will  and  to  do  of  His  Good  Pleasure."  God,  in 
His  wondrous  condescension,  willeth  the  free  co- 

instances  given  relate  to  the  proximate  cause  and  effect,  which 
does  not  come  into  the  question  as  to  prayer,  which  might  be  an 
swered  while  God  preserved  that  relation  between  the  proximate 
cause  and  effect.     E.  g.  it  was  observed,  some  years  ago,  that  the 
cholera  advanced  from  India  in  a  certain  zig-zag  course,  which 
seemed  to  imply  electric  agency.     Now,  whatever  physical  agency 
brought  the  cholera,  to  pray  God  to  check  the  cholera,  while  that  agent 
was  at  work,  would  be  to  ask  Him  to  interpose  between  the  proxi 
mate  cause  and  its  effect ;  but  it  would  not  be,  if  any  prayed  Him 
simply  to  remove  it,  because  this  would  be  only  to  ask  Him  to  do 
what  might  be  done  by  altering  those  electric  currents  (if  such 
were  the  cause),  or  the  wind,  or  whatever  it  was,  which  brought  the 
infection  from  East  to  "West.     Or  to  take  a  case,  where  cause  and 
effect  are  certain,  an  East  wind  brought  locusts  into  Egypt  or  a 
South  wind  would  bring  them  into  Palestine,  if  they  were  already 
winged  in  those  countries,  whence  those  winds  would  bring  them. 
Contrariwise  a  Westerly  wind  would  carry  them  back  from  Egypt 
to  the  Red  Sea,  or  a  North  wind  from  Palestine  to  the  Dead  sea  or 
the  Arabian  desert,  or  an  East  wind  into  the  Mediterranean.     The 
objection  presupposes  that  the  blowing  of  each  wind  on  a  given 
day,  is  subject  to  laws  as  fixed,  as  the  wind's  carrying  the  locusts, 
if  there.     We  should  not  pray  that  the  equinoctials  should  not  blow 
in  any  year,  because  their  uniform  occurrence  is  a  token,  that  it  is 
part  of  God's  "Will  that  they  should  blow  twice  in  the  year ;  but 
this  does  not  show,  that  we  might  not  in  Palestine  have  prayed  that 
God  should  take  away  the  locusts,  though  they  could  only  be  taken 
away  by  a  change  of  wind,  because,  as  to  these  winds,  we  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  it  is  against  the  mind  of  God,  to  change 
them  as  we  may  need.     See  remarkable  instances  of  such  a  change, 
from  S.  Jerome,  and  Alvarez  (do  Preste  Joan,  das  Indias  c.  32.)  as 
to  what  they  had  themselves  seen  (in  Pusey  on  Joel  p.  123.).    As 
to  this  present  visitation,  the  prayer  would  be  heard,  if  either  God 
should  discover  to  us  the  cause,  so  that  we  might  ourselves  find 
its  remedy,  or  should  remove  the  agent  (if  so  be)  by  any  atmos 
pheric  change.  f  Phil.  ii.  12,  13. 
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operation  of  man.  He  willeth,  in  human  things  as 
in  Divine,  that  we  should  use  to  the  utmost  the  powers 
and  capacities  which  He  has  lodged  in  us,  yet  not  as 
if  we  were  lords,  not  He,  but  in  blessed  dependence 
upon  Himself.  UgAct  and  pray,  pray  and  act;  ex 
pect  all  of  God,  yet  neglect  neither  care,  nor  desires, 
nor  efforts.  This  order  is  wise,  is  grand,  is  beautiful. 
It  comprises  the  economy  of  Providence,  the  very 
condition  of  His  government,  the  covenant  of  God 
with  man." 

But  "  we  have  prayed  and  have  not  been  heard,  at 
least  as  to  the  present  visitation."  Have  we  deserved 
to  be  heard?  In  former  visitations,  it  was  observed 
commonly,  how  the  cholera  lessened  from  the  day  of 
the  public  humiliation.  When  we  dreaded  famine 
from  long-continued  drought,  on  the  morning  of  our 
prayers,  the  heaven  over  our  head  was  as  brass;  the 
clear  burning  sky  shewed  no  token  of  change ;  men 
looked  with  awe  at  its  unmitigated  clearness1'.  In 
the  evening,  was  the  cloud  like  a  man's  hand ;  the  re 
lief  was  come. 

And  now  what  have  we  done  ?  what  are  we  doing  ? 
"When  the  Mnevitcs  were  threatened,  they  did  not 
take  the  cheap  way  of  saying  a  prayer,  twice,  it  may 
be,  in  a  week.  They  fasted  as  well  as  prayed,  bore 
hardness,  shewed  their  repentance  by  self-affliction, 
and,  withal,  they  put  away  their  Heathen  besetting 
sin ;  " i  They  turned  from  their  evil  way,"  "  and  from 
the  violence  that  was  in  their  hands."  "And  God," 
it  is  said,  "repented  of  the  evil  that  He  said  He 

£  Ravignan,  38me  conference,  T.  ii.  p.  594. 
h  This  describes  what  I  myself  saw  on  the  Sunday  morning  in 
Oxford,  on  returning  from  the  early  Communion  at  St.  Mary's  at  8. 
There  was  no  visible  change  till  the  evening.          i  Jon.  iii.  8-10. 
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would  do  unto  them,  and  did  it  not."  "What  of  this 
repentance,  which  our  Lord  praised-),  has  there  been 
among  us?  ISo  one  can  deny  our  reigning  nation 
al  sins,  the  sins  of  prosperity, — pride,  idolatry  of 
wealth,  neglect  of  God's  poor,  varied,  hideous,  cruel, 
degrading  fruits  of  sensuality,  and  (what  might  be 
the  basis  of  a  grace,  if  ensouled  by  the  Spirit  of  God) 
strong  self-confidence.  What  in  our  week-day  life 
is  more  in  harmony  with  our  Sunday  prayers?  To 
pray  for  the  removal  of  God's  fatherly  chastisement, 
without  amendment,  is  to  pray  Him  to  abandon  us  to 
ourselves, — to  perish. 

Of  His  impenitent  people,  when  the  sin  is  come 
to  the  uttermost,  God  said  to  Jeremiah,  akPray  not 
thou  for  this  people,  neither  lift  up  cry  nor  prayer 
for  them,  neither  make  intercession  to  Me ;  for  I  will 
not  hear  thee."  God  hears  such  prayers,  by  refus 
ing  them. 

Prayers  for  temporal  mercies  or  for  the  averting  of 
temporal  ills  must  needs  be  conditional,  because  we 
know  not  whether  what  we  ask  is  for  our  good,  and 
then  indeed,  to  grant  them  would  be  to  give  us  "  stone 
for  bread." 

But  such  being  the  arms,  with  which  God's  Om 
nipotence  has  entrusted  us,  such  being  the  power 
with  which  He  has  invested  prayer  over  Himself,  are 
we,  who  believe,  without  blame,  not  only  as  to  the  un 
belief  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer  \  but  as  to  all  the  deso 
lating  miseries  of  the  varied  assaults  upon  faith?  To 
what  end  did  God  give  us  this  power  of  prayer  ?  For 

J  St.  Matt.  xii.  41.  k  Jer.  vii.  16. 

" 1  Both  your  correspondents  seem  to  think,  that  scientific  dis 
covery  may  be  the  result  of  a  prayer.     If  this  be  believed,  I  will 
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ourselves  alone  ?  The  God  of  love,  He  Whose  nature 
it  is  to  communicate  Himself,  He  "Who,  being  Good, 
doeth  good,  will  that  we  should  be  saved  alone  !  Im 
possible.  He  Who  has  bidden  us  pray  for  all,  wills 
that  we,  for  each  of  whom  He  died  as  though  there 
were  none  besides,  yet  for  whom  He  died  as  one, 
should  each  gain  our  own  salvation,  aiding  in  the 
salvation  of  our  brethren.  He  who  prays  not  for 
others,  shuts  himself  out  from  the  prayers  of  others. 
To  mistrust  the  success  of  prayer  for  others,  is  want 
of  faith ;  to  believe  in  prayer  for  others,  yet  not  use 
so  costless  yet  so  vast  a  charity,  is  want  of  love. 
How  can  we  be  saved  without  faith  or  love,  and 
enter,  selfish  and  alone,  into  the  Bosom  of  the  love 
of  God? 

Faith,  if  not  love,  has  probably  been  weak,  in  the 

only  say,  the  bearing  of  Theology  towards  science  at  the  present 
day  is  as  unpardonable  as  it  is  unaccountable."  Prof.  Tyndall's 
2nd  letter.  I  do  not  know  what  bearing  of  Theology  towards 
science,  Prof.  Tyndall  meant.  But,  looking  on  all  knowledge  as 
the  gift  of  God,  knowing  too  how  a  discovery  and  indeed  all  the 
wisest  thoughts  of  any,  come  by  a  sort  of  inspiration  (i.  e.  they 
flash  on  the  mind  without  any  effort  of  its  own,  or  any  conscious 
agency  of  the  mind  except  that  of  receiving  them) ;  knowing 
too  how  much  a  person's  whole  habit  of  mind  has  to  do  with  the 
theories  which  he  forms,  and  (quite  apart  from  details  as  to  the  in 
terpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  on  subjects  connected  with  phy 
sics)  how  much  effect  a  man's  belief  in  God  must  have  upon  his 
whole  intellectual  being ;  knowing  lastly,  what  power  prayer  for 
others  may  have  upon  their  minds  and  how  it  may  obtain  for  others 
the  gift  of  faith ; — I  cannot  but  confess,  that  any  cold  looking-on 
upon  the  progress  of  science,  or  any  mere  suspicion  of  scientific  men 
whom  we  may  fear  to  have  lost  their  faith,  without  prayer  for  them, 
is  contrary  to  our  principles,  and  belongs  to  fatalism  rather  than  to 
faith.  Their  real  discoveries  are,  of  course,  matter  of  thanksgiving, 
as  disclosing,  each,  some  portion  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 
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presence  of  that  strong  tide  of  half-belief,  mis-belief, 
unbelief,  which,  has  so  largely  occupied  every  sort  of 
literature.  "We  have  disputed,  more  or  less,  the  in 
termediate  battle-field.  "We  have  set  array  against 
array.  We  have  trusted  to  truth  to  win  its  own  vic 
tories.  Have  we  used  the  arms  of  Omnipotence  to 
turn  the  assailants  of  truth  into  its  defenders  ? 

And  yet  two  sort  of  prayers  are  absolutely  infalli 
ble;  prayers  for  one's  own  spiritual  good  in  the  Name 
of  Jesus,  and  prayers  for  the  spiritual  good  of  others. 
It  is  not  only  a  promise.  It  is  a  prophecy,  fulfilled 
and  to  be  fulfilled  to  the  end.  He,  our  Eedeemer, 
1800  years  ago,  He  Who  was,  in  outward  form,  the 
carpenter's  Son  and  the  Carpenter,  but  Who  claimed 
the  love,  the  adoration,  the  fealty  of  the  whole  world 
to  the  end  of  time,  staked  His  own  infallibility  upon 
it.  So  it  had  been  prophesied  of  Himm,  "all  kings 
shall  fall  down  before  Him,  all  nations  shall  serve 
Him;  for  He  shall  deliver  the  needy  when  he  crieth; 
the  poor  also,  and  him  that  hath  no  helper."  So  He 
Himself  prophesied  to  His  own  to  the  end,  '^What 
soever  ye  shall  ask  in  My  Name,  that  will  I  do. 
"If  ye  shall  ask  anything  in  My  Name,  I  will  do 
it."  "  °  Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you ;  seek,  and  ye 
shall  find ;  knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 

He  gave  that  pledge  of  His  truth  to  those  millions 
upon  millions,  and  million  millions  upon  million  mil 
lions,  that  no  one  should  ever  ask  Him,  or  in  His 
Name,  in  vain.  Had  He  not  had  power  and  Will  to 
fulfil  it,  any  one,  who  prayed  and  failed,  would  have 
falsified  His  prophecy.  But  it  could  not  be  falsified; 
for  He  was  Almighty  God.  "  This,"  said  one  of  His 

m  Ps.  Ixxii,  11,  12.       n  St.  Johnxir.  13,  14.     °  St.  Matt,  vii.7. 
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first  disciples  who  had  lived  towards  one  hundred 
years,  of  his  own  knowledge  and  by  inspiration  of 
God,  "P  This  is  the  confidence  which  we  have  in  Him, 
that,  if  we  ask  anything  according  to  His  Will,  He 
heareth  us."  But  His  Will  is,  that  "all  men  should 
be  saved,  and  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Truth."  One  only  thing  God  will  not  do.  He  will 
not  violate  the  sacredness  of  the  free-will  of  man. 
He  will  not  drag  him,  like  a  stock  or  a  stone.  But,  if 
prayed,  He  will  solicit  his  free-will ;  He  will  secret 
ly  draw  Him;  He  will  dispose  him  by  His  grace ;  He 
will  ail-but  force  him.  And  if  one  interpose,  of  his 
own  free-will,  a  bar  to  His  grace,  the  prayer  will  not 
return  void.  It  will  persevere  till  the  end,  and  if 
he,  for  whom  it  is  prayed,  place  not  the  hindrance  of 
his  own  refusing  will  unto  the  end,  it  will  be  heard 
and  will  save.  This  is  thought  to  be  the  meaning 
of  those  words,  "  (i  If  any  man  see  his  brother  sin  a 
sin  not  unto  death,"  i.  e.  it  is  thought,  a  sin  in  which 
a  man  does  not  will  to  persevere  unto  death,  "he 
shall  ask,  and  He  shall  give  him  life  for  them  that  sin 
not  unto  death."  For  all,  except  the  obstinate  will  to 
persevere  in  sin  unto  death,  the  promise  is  absolute. 
We  pray  that  God  "rwill  bring  into  the  way  of  truth 
all  such  as  have  erred  and  are  deceived ;  "  pray  we 
earnestly,  fervently,  perseveringly ;  we  pray,  not 
with  our  own  feeble  prayers  alone,  but  with  Him,  our 
Almighty  Intercessor,  Whose  claims  for  us  are  not  of 
mercy  but  of  justice ;  Who,  when  yet  in  the  Flesh, 
said  to  His  Father,  "SI  know  that  Thou  hearest  Me 
always."  We  pray,  with  prayer  given  us  by  God  the 

P  1  John  v.  14.  q  Ib.  16.  r  Litany. 

8  St.  John  xi.  42. 
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Holy  Ghost,  Who  utmaketh  intercession  for  us  with 
groanings  which  cannot  be  uttered ;  "  and  the  face  of 
things  may  soon  be  changed.  God  the  Holy  Ghost, 
Who  knoweth  the  hearts  of  men,  will  light  in  tongues 
of  fire,  if  not,  as  in  the  day  of  Pentecost,  on  the  whole 
multitude  at  once,  yet  on  those  whose  hearts  are  most 
open  to  the  truth,  now  on  this,  now  on  that,  as  He 
did  some  thirty  years  ago,  and  you  may  see  the  me 
ridian  of  that  day  of  His  glory  and  of  faith  of  Him, 
of  which,  after  this  recent  night,  we  now  see  but  the 
dawn.  Pray  our  Lord's  own  prayer  for  us,  that  we 
"  vall  may  be  one,"  and  He  will  present  anew  His  own 
prayer  to  the  Father ;  He  Himself  will  fulfil  it. 
"  Whatsoever  ye  shall  ask  the  Father  in  My  Name,  I 
will  do  it."  And  the  once-more-united  Church  shall 
have  a  power  in  witnessing  for  the  truth,  which,  in 
its  partial  severance,  is  weakened.  But  nothing  will 
return  void.  It  is  not  according  to  the  Mind  of  God, 
that  we,  to  whom  He  has  given  the  glorious  light  of 
of  His  Gospel,  should  sink  back  into  the  ignorance 
or  scepticism  of  pagan  reason  before  it  was  ennobled 
with  the  gifts  from  on  high.  Men's  hearts  are  with 
the  truth.  Truth  is  of  God.  God,  Who  is  the  Primae 
val  Truth,  made  the  soul  in  His  own  image,  and  so  she 
must  needs  long  for  Him  in  Whose  image  she  was 
made,  and  must  in  her  inmost  depths  yearn  for  that 
truth,  which  is  an  effluence  from  Himself.  UwThou 
madest  us  for  Thyself,  0  God,  and  our  heart"  must 
needs  be  "  restless,  until  it  repose  in  Thee." 

But,  one  soul  there  is,  for  which  thy  prayers  are 
absolutely  infallible;  for  which  God  has  bound  Him- 

*  Bom.  viii.  26.  v  St.  John  xvii.  21. 
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self  to  hear  thee,  as  He  is  God;  of  which  thou  mayest 
be  sure,  that,  God-enabled  through  thy  prayer,  it 
will,  if  thou  wiliest,  oppose  no  obstacle  to  grace ;  for 
which  thou  mayest  be  heard  according  to  the  eternal 
counsels  of  thy  God,  in  love  for  thee; — thine  own. 
Prayer  is  in  itself  almighty,  infallible.  Before  thou 
hast  uttered  it,  so  soon  as,  through  the  grace  of  God, 
it  is  conceived  in  thy  heart  and  embraced  by  thy  will, 
it  has  ascended  to.  the  Eternal  Throne.  Already  has 
it  been  presented  to  Him  "Who  in  all  eternity  loved 
thee  and  formed  thee  for  His  love.  It  has  been  pre 
sented  by  Him,  Man  with  thee,  Who,  as  Man,  died 
for  thee,  Who,  in  His  precious  Death,  prayed  for  thee, 
Man  with  thee,  but  also  God  with  God.  How  should 
it  fail?  Thy  prayer  cannot  fail,  if  thou,  through 
thine  own  will,  fail  not  thy  prayer. 

Whatever  then  thy  trial  be,  whether  in  faith  or  in 
life,  sit  not  thou  down  in  despair  either  at  the  vio 
lence  of  thy  temptations,  or  thine  own  self-chosen 
slavery  to  thine  evil  customs,  or  the  weakness  of  thine 
own  self-enervated  will,  or  for  perplexities  as  to  the 
faith,  or  the  plausibility  of  contradictions  to  it,  or 
thine  own  inability  to  solve  them,  or,  if  it  be  so, 
thine  own  inured  unbelief  or  scepticism,  or  the  con 
fidence  of  those  who  contradict  and  pronounce  all 
certainty  as  to  truth  dogmatism,  or  the  despair  of 
those  who  treat  all  truth  as  matter  of  opinion,  and 
tell  you,  in  effect,  that  God  has  revealed  nothing  for 
man  certainly  to  believe  and  know. 

Pray,  and  God  has  heard.  "  Before  they  call," 
God  saysx,  "  I  will  answer."  "  I  said,"  says  David*", 
"  I  will  confess  mine  iniquities  unto  the  Lord,  and 
x  Is.  Ixv,  24.  y  Ps.  xxxii.  5. 
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Thou  forgavest  the  iniquity  of  my  sin."  God  saw 
the  purpose  to  confess,  and,  before  it  was  done  in  act, 
He  forgave.  Whatever  thy  stage  of  faith  or  trial  be, 
there  begin.  If  thou  hast  not  faith  in  prayer,  ask 
God  to  give  it  thee.  Think  not,  that  it  is  to  prejudge 
as  to  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  to  pray.  It  is  to  prejudge, 
not  to  pray.  If,  (which  is  impossible)  prayer  were 
a  delusion,  thou  wouldest  be  but  where  thou  wert, 
when  thou  hadst  prayed.  For  there  would  be  none 
to  hear,  or  to  give  thee  faith  in  it.  But,  apart  even 
from  God's  Word,  whom  wouldest  thou  trust  as  to 
any  bodily  medicine,  millions  who  had  tried  it,  or 
those  who  had  not  tried  it  ?  So  do  as  to  thy  soul. 
~No  one,  who  tried  prayer  with  an  honest  and  true 
heart,  failed  to  be  heard.  They  only  doubt  its  might 
for  good  or  misdoubt  it,  who  have  not  tried  or  have 
disused  it. 

Only  set  thy  will  at  one  with  the  Will  of  God.  If 
thy  temptation  be  as  to  life,  say  to  God,  Thine  All, 
UK  Give  what  Thou  commandest  and  command  what 
Thou  wiliest,"  and  pray.  If  it  be  as  to  faith,  say, 
"  Lord,  I  believe  whatsoever  Thou  hast  revealed. 
Teach  Thou  me."  Couldest  thou  only  say,  "  If  Thou 
hast  revealed  any  certain  truth,  and  teachest  Thy 
creature  man,  teach  me,"  God  would  hear  thee. 

0  that  men  knew  the  might,  the  majesty  of  prayer ! 
They  think  it  a  small  thing  to  bend  the  knee  to  an 
earthly  sovereign,  to  ask  some  favour,  or  to  one  whom 
the  soul  deeply  loves,  to  ask  herself.  Prayer  to  God 
asks  for  Himself,  to  be  the  souPs  own.  u  0  God, 
Thou  art  my  God ;  early  will  I  seek  Thee." 

This  is  an  office  of  prayer,  beyond  any  thing  or  all, 
z  S.  Aug.  Conf.  x.  29. 
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which,  besides,  it  seeks  and  obtains.  Prayer  obtains 
grace,  wisdom,  strength,  self-mastery,  peace,  all  which 
the  soul  dares  wish  for,  for  time  or  eternity ;  but  it  ob 
tains  more ;  it  gains  God.  Man  cannot  be  God ;  he  can 
not,  as  the  tempter  taught  him  with  that  wondrous 
knowledge,  wherewith  he  has  tempted  him  ever  since, 
be  "as  God ; "  he  cannot  be  a  god  unto  himself;  but  he 
may  be,  he  is  more  (so  God  says),  " a  a  partaker  of  the 
Divine  Nature."  No  !  This  magnificent  capacity  of 
man's  intellect,  this  comprehensive  insatiable  large 
ness  of  man's  heart,  was  not  made  to  fail  just  there, 
where  is  the  sole  adequate  complement  of  its  being. 
What  to  it  is  it,  to  grasp  the  laws  of  the  universe,  the 
whole  range  of  cause  and  effect,  the  mastering  of  in 
animate  nature,  the  decyphering  (if  so  it  were)  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  years  backwards ;  what  were 
it  to  grasp  all  knowledge,  and,  with  the  conqueror  of 
old,  thirst  for  new  worlds  to  conquer,  if  for  itself, 
amid  all  this,  nothing  were  found  to  fill  it,  an  orphan 
in  an  " b orphan  world?"  The  material,  about  which 
men  are  so  busy,  can  never  satisfy  the  immaterial 

a  2  Pet.  i.  4. 

b  "  Reason,  if  it  deserves  the  name,  if  it  fulfills  its  mission,  ought 
then,  above  all,  to  preside  over  the  establishment  of  those  relations 
between  the  soul  and  its  Divine  End,  which  are  as  glorious  as  they 
are  necessary.  Eeason  is  set  by  its  very  nature  over  that  eminent 
and  regular  order,  which  unites  the  ray  to  its  focus,  the  thought 
of  man  with  the  thought  of  God,  our  love  to  His  goodness,  in  a 
word,  the  creature  to  its  Author. 

"Without  this,  we  shall  have  nothing  before  our  eyes,  or  within 
ourselves,  but  that  orphan  world,  the  very  hypothesis  of  which 
saddened  the  genius  of  Leibnitz,  and  disinherited  in  his  estimation 
that  philosophy,  which  does  not  seek,  before  all,  the  kingdom  of 
God,  His  righteousness  and  His  intimate  alliance  with  the  soul." 
Bavignan  1.  c.  p.  582. 
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soul.  All  nature  is  beneath  it,  because  nature  is  ma 
terial.  Strange  distortion  of  man's  being,  to  seek  its 
satisfaction  in  that  which  must  needs  be  below  it,  in 
stead  of  finding  all  which  it  would  have,  all  know 
ledge,  all  wisdom,  where  it  exists  infinitely,  in  God ! 
0  glorious  prerogative  of  the  faith  of  the  simple  pea 
sant,  ignorant  of  this  world's  knowledge,  but  having 
access  to  Divine !  0  glorious  compendium  of  Divine 
illumining,  whereby,  not  as  in  a  mirror  nor  by  la 
borious  process,  the  soul  shall  have  all  knowledge, 
and  shall  see  the  secret  cause  of  all  created  things, 
in  the  light  of  God,  in  God !  Even  gifts  of  God  could 
not  satisfy  that  vast  soul  of  man ;  no  wisdom,  no  in 
telligence,  nothing  which  has  any  bound  or  end. 

Prayer  fills  this  void,  which  all  creation,  out  of  God, 
could  not  fill.  Prayer  is  "the  ascent  of  the  soul  to 
God ;  "  it  is  the  beginning  of  that  blessed  converse, 
which  shall  be  the  exhaustless  fulness  of  eternal  bliss ; 
it  is  the  continuance  or  renewal  of  union  with  God. 
The  pleasure  is  but  in  the  search ;  when  it  is  attained, 
its  interest  is  gone.  0  what  a  dry,  cold,  lifeless 
heartless  eternity  it  were,  to  have  only  an  unspiritual 
knowledge  of  all  creation,  or  all  possible  creations ! 
"What  were  there  for  the  heart  ?  Blessed  dissatisfac 
tion  of  man's  craving  soul;  glorious  restlessness,  the 
token  of  its  Divine  birth,  its  Divine  end ;  that  nothing 
can  satisfy  it,  except  what  is  the  bliss  of  its  God,  Infi 
nite,  Divine  love.  Imperfect,  faltering,  unsatisfactory 
as  are  our  prayers,  their  defects  but  shew  the  more 
the  goodness  of  our  God,  "Who  is  never  weary  of 
those  who  are  so  soon  wearied  of  Him,  Who  lets  not 
fall  a  single  earnest  cry  to  Him  for  Himself.  "Not 
one  prayer,  from  the  yearning  of  the  penitent,  "  would, 
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0  God,  for  love  of  Thee,  I  had  never  offended  Thee !" 
to  the  love-enkindled  longing  of  the  Saint,  "  My  God, 
and  my  All ! "  but  will  have  enlarged  thy  capacity  for 
the  Infinite  love  of  God,  and  will  have  drawn  down 
to  thee  the  Indwelling  of  God  the  Holy  Ghost,  "Who 
is  Love  Infinite,  the  Bond  of  the  love  of  the  Father  and 
the  Son.  It  will  guard  thee  from  all  evil  in  the  peri 
lous  passage  through  this  world  ;  it  will  sanctify  to 
thee  all  thy  joys ;  it  will  be  to  thee  a  calm  above  na 
ture  in  all  thy  sorrows ;  it  will  give  a  supernatural 
value  to  all  thy  acts ;  it  will  heal  all  thine  infirmities; 
it  will  illumine  all  thy  knowledge ;  and,  when  thy 
flesh  and  thy  heart  shall  fail,  thy  last  prayer  upon 
earth  in  the  Name  of  Jesus  shall  melt  into  thy  first 
Halleluiah  in  heaven,  where  too  doubtless  prayer  shall 
never  cease,  but  the  soul  shall  endlessly  desire  of  God, 
what  God  shall  unintermittingly  supply,  more  and 
yet  more  of  the  exhaustless,  ever-filling  fulness  of 
Divine  Beauty  and  Wisdom  and  Love,  yea  of  Himself 
Who  is  Love. 


Note   A. 


I  have  endeavoured  in  the  Sermon  briefly  to  suggest,  that,  even  if 
atmospheric  changes,  upon  which  our  health  and  well-being  so  much 
depend,  were  ever  so  much  subject  to  fixed  laws,  this  would  in  no 
way  interfere  with  prayer,  as  Prof.  Tyndall  suggested  that  it  would. 
And  that,  on  the  ground  that  those  fixed  laws  might,  in  all  eter 
nity,  have  been  adapted  to  our  foreseen  prayer  or  neglect  of  prayer. 
I  know  not  whether  Prof.  Tyndall  founds  his  belief  of  the  absolute 
fixity  of  all  those  minuter  changes,  as  being,  in  his  mind,  scienti 
fically  proveable,  or  whether  he  infer  the  fixedness  of  laws,  regu 
lating  them,  from  the  analogy  of  other  law  in  God's  creation.  Still 
such  is  his  scientific  belief.  Our  faith  is,  that  God  hears  His  crea 
tures'  prayers,  as  to  every  thing  which  concerns  their  well-being, 
and  specifically  as  to  these  changes,  upon  which  even  life  so  often  de 
pends,  as  it  is  good  for  us.  Now  neither  science  nor  Theology  have 
any  right  to  set  these  two  beliefs  in  contradiction  to  each  other. 
They  can  be  harmonised.  Prof.  Tyndall' s  argument,  that  the  fix 
ity  of  laws  precludes  God's  hearing  our  prayers  in  this  respect, 
would,  if  pressed  (as  he  doubtless  would  not  press  it)  equally  mi 
litate  against  any  belief  in  God's  Providence.  For  those  who  be 
lieve  in  God's  Providence,  must  believe  that  those  fixed  laws  (if 
they  exist)  were  adapted  in  their  marvellous  variations,  or  at  least 
in  some  of  their  more  striking  coincidences,  to  the  moral  condition 
of  moral  agents.  All  Europe  was  electrified  by  the  shock  of  that 
terrific  Eussian  winter,  which  destroyed  the  great  army  of  Napo 
leon  I.  If  the  laws,  upon  which  that  extreme  cold  depended, 
were  laws  fixed  (as  Prof.  Tyndall  must  hold)  in  all  eternity,  then, 
if  we  believe  in  God's  Providence,  we  must  believe  that  God,  in  all 
eternity,  adapted  them  to  that  end  in  His  moral  government,  which 
they  subserved,  whatever  that  end  was.  And  if  those  fixed  laws 
(supposing  them  to  exist)  could  be  adapted  to  that  act  of  Napoleon  J, 
which  they  served  to  chasten,  although  Napoleon  was  free  to  in 
vade  Eussia  or  not  to  invade  it,  then  equally  the  same  fixed  laws, 
(if  they  exist)  may  be  so  adapted  in  all  eternity  to  our  foreseen 
moral  condition,  that  any  other  scourges,  which  (like  the  cholera, 
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plague,  locusts)  arc  brought  upon  man  for  his  moral  discipline, 
without  violation  of  those  laws,  may  equally,  without  violation  of 
those  laws,  be,  on  man's  repentant  prayer,  removed.  The  adapta 
tion  of  the  supposed  fixed  laws,  to  our  praying  or  not  praying, 
our  repenting  or  not  repenting,  has  no  other  difficulty  than  their 
adaptation  to  any  other  part  of  our  moral  character,  which  is 
equally  free. 

A  physical  system,  proceeding,  in  all  its  details,  upon  laws  im 
mutably  fixed,  and  yet  adapted  beforehand  to  the  moral  condition 
of  free  moral  agents,  would  only  imply  an  even  yet  more  wonder 
fully  intricate  adaptation  of  this  physical  world  to  ourselves,  its 
moral  and  responsible  inhabitants.  Great,  and  surpassing  human 
thought,  as  are  the  mutual  dependences  and  adaptations  of  the  vast 
but  minute  system  of  physical  creation,  the  adaptation  of  that  sys 
tem,  in  its  (supposed)  fixed  laws,  to  another,  a  moral,  system,  or 
dering,  with  tempered  justice  and  mercy,  what  is  best  for  free  and 
moral  agents  upon  this  earth,  would  have  a  yet  more  stupendous 
magnificence. 

I  have  admitted  the  possibility  of  fixed  laws,  ruling  those  lesser 
and  minute  atmospheric  changes,  upon  which  our  well-being  de 
pends,  both  out  of  respect  for  some  who  advocate  it,  and  because 
it  is  a  duty  not  to  assume  the  truth  of  any  theory,  on  which  Scrip 
ture  is  silent,  so  as  to  set  Theology  in  contradiction  with  any  possible 
results  of  science.  Still,  I  may  say  freely,  that  I  do  not  see  that 
any  thing  more  has  been  discovered  than  certain  proximate  causes 
and  effects,  or  some  larger  physical  laws,  which,  although  they 
minister  in  their  different  ways  to  our  well-being,  yet,  in  their  in 
calculable  compass  of  variation,  do  not,  in  the  least,  account  for 
those  changes  that  most  affect  us.  Thus,  believing,  as  scientific  men 
inform  us,  that  the  average  quantity  of  rain,  which  falls  in  the  year 
in  a  given  place,  does  not  much  vary,  and  that  the  winds,  from  the 
different  quarters,  in  each  year  blow  in  much  the  same  proportions, 
yet  they  are  not  these  general  laws,  which  affect  those  things,  upon 
which  plenty  or  famine,  health  or  disease,  depend.  A  concentra 
tion  of  rain  or  its  absence,  uninjurious  at  other  times,  would  ruin 
seed-time  or  harvest.  Locusts,  or  perhaps  cholera,  may  be  brought 
at  one  time  by  winds,  which,  in  other  parts'  of  the  year  or  in  suc 
cessive  years,  might  be  even  beneficial.  The  growth  of  Spring- 
corn  in  our  climate  depends,  we  are  told,  upon  a  nice  adjustment  of 
fine  weather  and  showers.  And  yet  some  of  us  remember  a  Spring, 
when,  scarcely  any  autumn-corn  having  been  sown,  (on  account  of 
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the  wetness  of  the  season  which  was  continued  or  renewed  in  the 
Spring)  just  at  the  very  last  we  had  exactly  that  succession  of  dry 
weather  and  rain,  which  was  needed.  This  was  one  only  of  seve 
ral  successive  seasons,  in  which,  at  the  moment  of  extreme  necess 
ity,  God  gave  us  the  weather  which  we  needed.  And  yet  they  are, 
most  of  all,  these  minute  variations,  which  are,  as  yet,  perfectly 
unaccountable  by  science.  All  the  proximate  causes  and  effects  of 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere  are  no  more  interrupted,  if,  as  most 
of  us  believe,  they  are  regulated  by  the  immediate  "Will  of  God, 
directing  and  dispensing  them,  than  the  inherent  forces,  upon 
whose  combination  the  going  of  a  watch,  or  the  motion  of  a  Steam 
Engine,  or  the  discharge  of  cannon,  depends,  are  by  the  interposi 
tion  of  human  will,  regulating  those  forces,  so  that  the  watch  or 
the  steam  engine  should  go  faster  or  slower,  or  the  direction  of  the 
steam  engine  or  the  range  of  the  cannon  should  be  changed. 

Another  argument  has  been  suggested  by  the  acute  mind  of  Prof. 
Mansel,  which  he  has  kindly  set  down  for  me  in  his  own  words. 
The  discovery  of  new  laws  naturally  suggests  the  hope  of  discover 
ing  other  laws  for  that,  for  which  no  law  can  be  discovered  at  pre 
sent,  so  that  people  speak,  as  if  all  the  laws  of  creation  might  one 
day  be  open  to  them.  Doubtless,  there  will  be  great  progress. 
Prof.  Hansel's  thought  is  this,  none  of  these  discoveries  have 
brought  science  any  the  nearer  to  discovering  any  law  as  to  the 
time,  when  any  of  these  phenomena  should  occur ;  therefore,  there 
is,  as  yet,  no  indication  of  any  likelihood  of  any  such  discovery ; 
nay,  the  very  accumulation  of  discoveries  of  a  different  kind,  and 
the  entire  absence  of  any  discovery  as  to  any  period  of  recurrence, 
even  makes  it  probable,  that  science  will  continue  its  discoveries  in 
the  line,  upon  which  it  has  travelled  so  long  and  so  successfully. 

"With  Prof.  Hansel's  permission,  I  insert  his  letter. 

"  Dear  Dr  Pusey, 

The  following  is  a  very  rough  state 
ment  of  the  matter  on  which  I  spoke  to  you  this  morning.  I  have 
not  had  time  to  think  it  over  carefully,  and  I  am  by  no  means 
confident  that  my  view  will  stand  a  critical  examination. 

The  assumption,  that  the  existence  of  fixed  laws  of  nature  is 
incompatible  with  the  intervention  of  special  acts  of  God's  Provi 
dence,  and  that  science,  in  so  far  as  it  establishes  the  former, 
tends  to  overthrow  our  belief  in*  the  latter,  appears  to  me  to  rest 
on  a  confusion  between  two  very  different  kinds  of  natural  law. 

C 
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There  are  some  sciences,  such  as  astronomy,  whose  laws  are  to 
a  great  extent  expressed  in  the  form  of  statements  of  the  periodical 
recurrence  of  certain  Phenomena.  But  there  are  other  sciences, 
having  also  their  fixed  laws,  in  which  the  law  involves  no  state 
ment  of  time.  Thus,  it  is  a  law  of  Optics  that,  for  the  same  me 
dium,  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  incidence  and  refraction  are  in  an 
invariable  ratio  to  each  other ;  and  it  is  a  law  of  Chemistry  that 
elements  combine  in  definite  proportions ;  but  these  laws  say  no 
thing  about  the  time  when  any  given  refraction  or  combination  will 
take  place. 

Now  it  is  reasonable  to  infer,  when  a  science  has  accumulated 
a  certain  number  of  laws  of  a  given  kind,  that  further  progress  in 
the  science  will  discover  more  laws  of  the  same  kind :  e.  g.  that 
when  Astronomy  has  discovered  regular  periods  for  the  orbits  of 
Planets,  similar  discoveries  may  be  made  for  Comets ;  but  it  is  il 
logical  to  go  per  saltum  from  one  science  to  another,  unless  the  laws 
already  discovered  in  the  latter  science  are  of  the  same  kind  with 
those  of  the  former.  Chemistry  or  Optics  might  be  advanced  by 
the  discovery  of  new  laws  similar  to  the  above,  without  any  ap 
proach  to  a  fixing  of  the  time  of  phsenomena,  such  as  exists  in  As 
tronomy.  It  is  even  conceivable  that  the  progress  of  a  science 
might  disturb  the  regularity  of  occurrence.  If  men  were  to  ac 
quire  vast  powers  of  producing  atmospheric  phaenomena,  the  peri 
odical  recurrence  of  such  phaenomena  would  become  more  irregular, 
being  producible  at  the  will  of  this  or  that  man.  There  is  a  re 
markable  note  in  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,  (Canto  iv.  1.  320.)  in 
which  the  Author  conjectures  that  changes  of  wind  may  depend 
on  some  minute  chemical  cause,  which,  if  it  were  discovered,  might 
probably,  like  other  chemical  causes,  be  governed  by  human  agency. 
"Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  probability  of  this  anticipation 
being  realised,  it  is  at  least  sufficient  to  suggest  one  reflection.  If 
atmospheric  changes  may  conceivably,  without  any  violation  of 
natural  law,  be  brought  under  the  control  of  man,  may  they  not 
now,  equally  without  violation  of  natural  law,  be  under  the  con 
trol  of  God  ?  And  are  we  so  fully  informed  of  the  manner  of  God's 
working  with  regard  to  these  contingent  phaenomena  of  nature,  as 
to  know  for  certain  that  He  can  never  exercise  such  a  control  for 
purposes  connected  with  His  Moral  government  ? 

Is  then  our  knowledge  of  the  external  conditions,  say  of  health 
or  disease,  likely  to  make  a  progress  analogous  to  that  of  astrono 
my,  or  to  that  of  chemistry  ?  We  may  discover  that  certain  condi- 
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tions  of  the  atmosphere  are  regularly  followed  by  certain  states  of 
health,  as  that  certain  chemical  elements  will  produce  certain  re 
sults  ;  but  we  do  not  thereby  discover  that  those  conditions  must 
take  place  at  a  given  time.  Unless  we  have  evidence  that  the  law 
which  manifests  God's  will  is  a  law  of  periodical  recurrence,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  sun's  rising,  there  is  no  more  incongruity  in  praying 
for  the  removal  of  a  pestilence  than  in  asking  a  chemist  to  perform 
a  particular  operation.  We  do  not  ask  the  chemist  to  violate  the 
laws  of  Chemistry,  but  to  produce  a  particular  result  in  accordance 
with  those  laws.  Do  we  necessarily  do  more  than  this,  when  we 
pray  that  God  will  remove  from  us  a  disease  ? 

If  some  changes  of  weather,  or  of  health,  had  already  become 
matter  of  certain  prediction,  like  eclipses,  we  might  reasonably 
presume  that  others  would  hereafter  become  equally  certain.  If 
we  knew  for  certain  the  periodic  times  of  fever,  we  might  hereafter 
discover  those  of  cholera :  if  we  could  now  predict  how  many 
showers  of  rain  will  fall  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  we  might 
hereafter  be  able  to  make  a  similar  prediction  as  regards  thunder 
storms.  But  has  the  progress  of  science  in  these  matters  hitherto 
been  of  this  kind  ?  If  not,  may  not  science  advance  indefinitely 
without  in  any  way  interfering  with  the  duty  of  prayer  ?  And 
has  not  the  progress  of  the  majority  of  sciences  actually  been  of 
this  kind  ? 

Believe  me 

yours  very  truly 

H.  L.  Mansel." 
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PREFACE. 


THE  publication  of  the  sermon,  which  Dr.  Heurtley 
preached  on  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  delivery  of 
my  own,  makes  it  necessary  to  say  that  my  sermon 
was  composed  without  any  reference  to  his.  I  have 
simply,  as  my  subject  suggested,  stated  incidentally 
that  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  which  I  believe 
as  matter  of  faith,  which  (without  any  idea  of  con 
troversy)  I  preached  in  a  practical  sermon '  which 
was  condemned  extrajudicially  in  1843-4.  I  re 
stated  it  summarily  in  the  opening  of  the  first  which 
I  preached  after  my  suspension,  in  1846 ;  vindicated 
it  more  systematically  in  that  of  1853 2,  and  sup 
ported  more  fully  in  two  volumes,  as  being  the  doc- 

1  "  The  Holy  Eucharist  a  Comfort  to  the  Penitent." 
8  "  The  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist." 
A   2 
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trine  of  the  Catholic  Church  from  the  first s,  and  of 
our  own  4. 

Having,  in  these  places,  stated  at  large  my 
grounds  for  my  faith,  it  is  the  less  necessary  to 
enter  into  any  painful  controversy  with  one  with 
whom  I  hoped  to  have  been  united  in  the  resistance 
to  the  pressing  tide  of  unbelief. 

My  own  strong  conviction  is,  that  the  issue  of 
that  battle  in  the  English  Church  will  depend  very 
mainly  on  the  issue  of  that  which  is  now  waged 
against  what  is  called  "  sacerdotalism."  People 
attach  doubtless  different  meanings  to  the  word ;  but 
what  is  really  included  in  its  rejection,  is  the  belief 
of  any  medium  between  the  soul  and  God.  It  in 
volves,  primarily,  the  rejection  of  Sacraments,  and, 
therein,  of  any  absolving  power  committed  to  the 
priesthood ;  and,  secondarily,  any  authority  in  mat 
ters  of  faith,  other  than  the  conscience  of  each 
individual,  recognizing  as  true  in  Holy  Scripture 

3  "  The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  as  contained  in  the 
^Fathers,  from  the  Death  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist  to  the  4th 
General  Council,  A.D.  451."     1855. 

4  "  The  Eeal  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Doctrine  of  the  English  Church,  with  a  vindi 
cation  of  the  reception  by  the  wicked,  and  of  the  Adoration  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  truly  present."     1857. 
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what  commends  itself  to  its  individual  judgment, 
In  the  abstract,  this  claim  of  absolute  freedom 
within  revelation  might  coincide  with  an  absolute 
submission  to  revelation  itself.  And  doubtless,  in 
pious,  although,  so  far,  not  humble  minds,  they  may 
coexist.  But  they  can  do  so  no  longer  than  the 
human  mind  can  believe  that  it  has  within  it  an 
infallible  interpreter,  the  infallible  guidance  of  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  given  to  itself  upon  prayer.  But 
then,  since  persons  come  to  opposite  conclusions 
upon  matters  of  faith,  this  would  involve  the  claim, 
in  either  party,  to  an  exclusive  possession  of  that 
gift, — which  humility  forbids.  Yet  a  fallible  inter 
pretation  of  an  infallible  revelation,  in  things  which 
pertain  to  the  essence  of  the  revelation,  i.e.  matters 
of  faith,  were  a  contradiction — it  would  be  to  make 
the  revelation  at  once  practically  fallible  and  in 
fallible.  Moreover,  since  the  ground  of  this  accept 
ance  of  some  truths  and  the  rejection  of  others  in 
the  infallible  revelation  is  a  disposition  or  indis 
position  of  the  human  mind  towards  them,  the  mind 
which  so  acts,  does,  in  fact,  unconsciously  but  really 
judge  a  priori  upon  the  Divine  revelation,  and  be 
comes  itself  the  arbiter  of  what  is  or  is  not  Divine. 
When  the  human  mind  has  got  thus  far,  separating 
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off  what  it  calls  "the  human  element"  in  Holy 
Scripture  from  the  Divine,  it  cannot  fail  soon  to  dis 
cover  that  it  has  no  test,  out  of  itself,  to  distinguish 
what  it  still  reputes  Divine  from  what  it  counts  to 
be  human ;  that  there  is  nothing  (to  use  a  conve 
nient  term)  objectively  Divine ;  and  that  if  the  Divine 
portion  is  that  which  appears  to  each  to  be  Divine, 
and  different  portions  appear  to  be  so  to  different 
minds,  then  the  so-called  Divine  portion  also  must 
be  really  human,  i.  e.  what  enlightened  human 
reason  sees  to  be  true ;  and  revelation  will  be  re 
duced  to  something  much  less  than  ive  believe  to  be 
the  ordinary  operation  of  grace.  Belief  in  our  Lord's 
Divinity  must  in  such  case  disappear  too ;  for  God 
could  not  reveal  what  was  merely  human,  nor  could 
words  of  God  the  Word  have  a  mere  human  element. 
The  attack  has  been  dexterously  begun.  "  Sacer 
dotalism"  suggests  the  idea  of  human  weakness  and 
arbitrariness.  People  are  taught  to  think  that  men 
put  the  Sacraments  in  the  place  of  Christ.  They 
appeal  to  men's  love  for  our  Divine  Redeemer,  and 
forget  that  the  self- same  argument  may  be  turned 
against  the  mediation  of  our  Lord  Himself,  as 
coming  between  the  soul  and  God.  This  has  been 
before  now — in  our  own  times. 
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It  is  then  with  deep  sorrow,  that  I  see  that  many 
of  the  Evangelical  party  have  already  forgotten  the 
lessons  of  1845,  and  having,  for  a  short  time,  per 
ceived  that  unbelief  is  the  real  enemy,  whom,  in 
these  last  days,  we  have  to  meet  with  united  hearts 
and  minds,  are  already  drawn  off  to  a  civil  war  with 
others  who  believe  in  and  love  the  same,  their 
Redeeming  Lord. 

But,  however  they  may,  in  a  mistaken  zeal,  attack 
us,  we  have  this  advantage  at  least,  that  we  need 
not  attack  them.  We  have  but  to  teach  positive 
truth.  I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  speak  distinctly 
and  earnestly  the  truth  which  I  hold,  and  although, 
as  I  have  said,  that  enunciation  of  truth  was  inde 
pendent  of  the  censure  of  Dr.  Heurtley,  who  probably 
had  others,  rather  than  myself,  in  his  mind',  yet  it 


5  Dr.  Heurtley  charges  with  dishonest  use  of  the  notice 
of  the  Homily  "  On  the  due  receiving  of  Christ's  blessed  Body 
and  Blood  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine,"  those  who  cite 
these  words  as  attesting  the  belief  of  the  real  objective  Pre 
sence.  He  applies  to  this  the  saying,  "  In  fraudem  legis  facit, 
qui,  salvis  verbis  legis,  sententiam  legis  circumvenit"  p.  31.  I 
have  myself  adduced  the  evidence  for  taking  them  in  this  their 
literal  meaning,  with  great  fulness.  ("The  Real  Presence,"  &c., 
pp.  4 — 160.)  Tet  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Heurtley  never  could 
have  brought  that  charge  against  myself.  It  is  strange  that  I 
had  before  to  vindicate  the  meaning  of  the  words  against  the 
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was  called  forth  by  the  same  circumstances  which 
on  the  opposite  side  elicited  his.  The  more  this 
popular  attack  upon  ritual  is  carried  on,  because  it 
expresses  truths  which  we  believe,  the  more  neces 
sary  it  is  for  us  who  hold  those  truths,  to  teach  them 
lovingly,  fervently,  gratefully,  distinctly ;  guarding 
our  language,  that  it  seem  not  to  convey  any  gross 
or  carnal  notions,  such  as  the  Bishops  seem  to 
have  thought  to  be  associated  in  our  minds  with 
the  belief  in  the  real  Objective  Presence.  Earnest, 
clear  dogmatic  teaching  repeated,  if  need  be,  again 
and  again,  not  controversy,  still  less  (what  some 
have  used)  contempt  of  those  who  have  somehow 
failed  to  learn  the  truths,  of  which  God  has  bestowed 
the  knowledge  upon  us  unworthy,  will,  by  God's 
grace,  win  others  to  His  truth. 

I  am  then  thankful  that  both  in  regard  to  the 
controversy  which  Dr.  Heurtley's  loving  gentle  spirit 
must  have  been  so  pained  to  feel  compelled  to  revive 
in  this  place,  and  also  in  regard  to  the  republication 
of  the  sermon,  which  the  then  Dr.  Jeune  preached 
in  1846,  in  refutation  of  what  I  had  taught  in  mine, 

opposite  charge  of  Dean  Goode,  that  I  knowingly  quoted  words, 
which  expressed  Transubstantiation.  ("  The  Nature  of  Christ's 
Presence,"  by  Rev.  W.  Goode,  p.  41.) 
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"  The  Entire  Absolution  of  the  Penitent,"  my  own 
task  of  controversy  is  over. 

Dr.  Jeune's  sermon  occasioned  the  defence  which 
formed  the  introduction  to  my  second  sermon  on 
Absolution6,  although,  from  unwillingness  to  enter 
into  controversy  with  one  then  in  authority  in  this 
place,  I  did  not  name  him  in  my  notes  on  my  ser 
mon,  or  quote  his  words.  I  have  had  occasion,  since, 
to  defend  that  belief;  and  to  those  defences  I  may 
refer  any  who  wishes  to  know  what  I  believe  to 
have  been  the  mind  of  the  Church  of  England,  with 
out  further  controversy. 

One  word  more  to  those  who  would  seek  to  alter 
the  basis  of  the  Church  of  England.  Protestantism 
never  did  withstand  the  inroads  of  unbelief.  It  may 
exist  in  individuals  by  aid  of  personal  faith  ;  if  that 
personal  faith  is  weakened  or  perplexed,  it  has 
nothing  to  fall  back  upon.  The  Church  of  England 
has  stood  hitherto,  although  England  had  a  melan 
choly  pre-eminence  in  its  deistical  writers ;  it  stood, 
I  believe,  because  it  is  not  Protestant,  but  Catholic. 
Innovation  is  rifer  and  nearer  now  than  in  1841. 
At  that  time,  here  at  least,  there  was  no  one  who 

6  "Entire  Absolution  of  the  Penitent."     Sermon  2.  1846. 
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did  not  believe  that  he  believed.  Unbelief  was  held 
in  check  or  converted.  A  mind,  presaging  the  coming 
evil,  said  of  this  place:  "  The  Heads  of  Houses 
may  crush  Tractarianism ;  they  will  then  have  to 
do  with  Germanism."  And  how  is  it  now?  If, 
untaught  by  that  experience,  men  weaken  those 
who  maintain  the  Catholic  teaching  of  our  Church, 
the  formularies  themselves  will  not  long  stand,  nor 
the  Protestantized  Church  of  England — which  God 
forbid. 


A  SERMON, 

dc. 


S.  JOHN  vi.  67—69. 

"  Then  said  Jesus  unto  the  twelve,  Will  ye  also  go  away  ? 
Then  Simon  Peter  answered  Him,  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal  life ;  and  we  believe  and  are 
sure  [know]  that  Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God." 

FEW,  simple,  earnest,  loyal  words  !  Yet  they  com 
prise  the  whole  relation  of  the  creature  to  the 
Creator,  the  needs  of  the  creature,  the  all-sufficing- 
ness  of  the  Creator,  as  revealed  in  Jesus.  Our 
Lord's  discourse  had  had  that  sifting  character, 
which  Divine  truth  ever  has,  when  brought  in 
contact  with  our  wills.  Two  frames  of  mind 
there  have  ever  been,  from  Cain's  self-willed  un 
bidden  sacrifice,  over  against  Abel's  sacrifice  of 
faith,  two  there  are  and  ever  will  be,  while  this  our 
trial- state  shall  endure;  the  one  offers  unto  God 
and  accepts  from  Him  what  itself  wills,  the  other 
offers  to  God  and  accepts  from  Him  what  He  wills. 
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As  is  its  choice  herein,  such  is  the  whole  man.  The 
one,  amid  seeming  service  and  real  reserve,  takes 
itself  for  its  supreme  end.  It  arraigns  the  Infinite 
before  the  finite ;  measures  the  Infinite  hy  the 
finite ;  rejects  of  the  Infinite  what  it  cannot  com 
press  within  the  measures  of  the  finite.  Faith 
knows  that,  not  here  only  but  in  all  eternity,  while 
its  positive  knowledge  shall  be  enlarged  endlessly  by 
the  ever  self-revealing  God,  it  shall  not  in  the  very 
least  approximate  to  the  compass  of  the  Infinite ; 
that,  transfigured,  illumined,  engodded  as  it  shall 
be,  loosed,  as  it  shall  be,  from  the  gyves  and  tram 
mels  of  our  mortality,  free  to  gaze  as  it  wills,  God- 
enabled  to  behold  the  unveiled  God  in  that  beatific 
vision,  it  shal]  be  a  creature  still ;  and  the  limitation 
of  its  condition  shall  be  the  assurance  of  its  endless 
fruition.  It  shall  never  be  sated,  for  it  can  never 
approach  nearer  to  the  unlimited  compass  of  His 
Perfections,  than  at  the  outset.  It  will  ever  receive 
something  new  of  His  goodness,  wisdom,  love ;  for 
the  finite  cannot  exhaust  the  Infinite.  How  then 
should  it  essay  to  measure  here,  the  shoreless, 
fathomless  ocean  of  His  wisdom  and  His  love,  of 
which  it  knows  nothing  certainly,  save  what  He  has 
disclosed  to  it,  according  to  the  narrowness  of  its 
capacity  to  contain  the  Infinite.  We  stand  like 
children  at  the  brink  of  that  viewless  ocean.  Strain 
our  sight  as  we  may,  it  reaches  but  a  little  way. 
We  can  see  the  most  of  it  by  watching  those  who, 
almost  out  of  our  sight,  have  been  borne  furthest 
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into  it,  to  the  very  bounds  of  our  horizon.  Is  this 
all  ?  asks  the  child  in  its  simple  wondering ;  this  is 
all,  says  the  self-wise  critic,  who  would  grasp  the 
Infinite  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  by  created 
thought  estimate  the  Creator. 

So  had  the  Jews  done.  They  had  stumbled  at 
that  unceasing  stumbling-block  to  man's  pride,  the 
humility  of  God.  They  were  prepared  to  greet  a 
Messiah,  who,  as  in  Daniel's  vision,  should  come  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven.  They  could  not  imagine  that 
He  Who  came  among  them  in  human  form  was 
Almighty  God :  He,  Whose  father  and  mother  they 
knew ;  He,  the  son  of  Joseph,  as  they  deemed ;  He, 
to  be  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven ! 
Our  Lord  met  their  murmurings,  not  by  compromise, 
but  partly  by  telling  them  that  through  mere  human 
understanding  they  could  not  know  Him.  No  man, 
unless  swayed  and  enlightened  from  Heaven,  could 
appreciate  Him  Who  came  from  Heaven.  Earth 
can  estimate  the  things  of  earth,  the  heavenly  could 
be  discerned  only  by  the  heavenly.  "  Murmur  not 
among  yourselves.  No  man  can  come  unto  Me, 
except  the  Father,  which  hath  sent  Me,  draw  him." 
Then,  having  warned  them,  that,  of  themselves,  they 
could  not  understand  Him,  He  hinted  to  them  the 
mystery  of  the  vicarious  redemption  which  He  would 
work,  of  the  life  which  He  would  give ;  "  The  bread 
which  I  will  give  is  My  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for 
the  life  of  the  world."  Again  they  strive,  "How 
can  this  Man  give  us  His  flesh  to  eat  ?"  He  does 
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not  explain;  but  again  He  deepens  His  teaching, 
and  tells  them,  in  terms  explicit  although  as  yet 
unexplained,  of  that  fulness  of  life  and  closeness  of 
union  with  Himself  which  He  would  give  to  His  own. 
He  tells  them  how  this  life  should  be  derived  from 
the  Source  of  life,  the  Father ;  that  He  had  life  in 
herent  in  Himself,  although  derived  from  the  Father  ; 
that  without  Him  there  was  no  life  ;  that  by  Him 
and  by  communion  of  Him,  there  was  life  eternal  for 
those  who  received  Him;  that  His  flesh  was  life- 
giving,  because  He  Himself  had  life ;  and  that  this 
endless  life  passed  over  to  us,  through  our  eating 
His  flesh  and  drinking  His  blood — words  which  have 
their  adequate  fulfilment  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  as  the  Church  of  old  ever  understood  it, 
and  our  own  also.  Again,  many,  heretofore  His 
disciples,  murmured,  and  He  led  their  thoughts  to 
that  great  future  witness  to  His  Godhead,  His 
Ascension  into  Heaven,  where  He  had  been  before. 
He  does  not  contradict  Himself,  as  if  He  said,  "My 
flesh  profiteth  nothing."  Then  would  the  Incarna 
tion  (God  forbid)  profit  nothing.  He  again  hints 
at  the  truth  of  His  Deity.  Mere  flesh  profits 
nothing ;  but  united  with  the  life-giving  Deity,  it 
is  life-giving.  "  The  Spirit  quickeneth."  The  life- 
giving  Spirit,  or  Deity,  which  is  life,  made  that 
sacred  flesh  wherewith  it  was  united  life-giving. 
"  The  words  which  I  speak  unto  you,"  those  same 
words  whereat  the  Jews  had  stumbled,  and  which 
Peter  owned  as  "  words  of  eternal  life,"  i.  e.  the 
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truths  which  those  words  conveyed,  they  are  Spirit 
and  are  life,  life  from  the  Source  of  life. 

Again,  He  renewed  His  warning  that  no  one 
could,  of  mere  nature,  come  to  Him,  without  the 
drawing  of  the  Father.  Then  followed  the  sever 
ance.  Many  went  away,  no  more  to  return  to  Him 
during  His  visible  presence  on  earth,  they  "  walked 
no  more  with  Him."  Some,  it  may  be,  repented 
after  His  Resurrection ;  some  parted  with  Him  for 
ever,  and  with  their  own  salvation.  Then  followed 
the  appeal  to  the  twelve,  i '  Will  ye  also  go  away  ? ' ' 
All  had  not  gone  who  believed  not;  for  Judas  was 
still  there.  Jesus  set  them  free ;  they  needed  Him, 
not  (as  human  teachers)  He  them.  He  sets  them 
free,  that  they  might  gain  by  their  free  choice  of 
Him.  Peter's  fervent  answer  for  all  (as  he  thought) 
expresses  at  once  their  need,  and  that  they  had 
found  whom  their  soul  needed.  "  Lord,  to  whom 
shall  we  go?"  Genuine  voice  of  human  nature 
from  its  depths,  which  none,  save  they  who  have 
felt  their  soul's  needs,  would  echo  now !  For  they 
imply  the  truth,  that  man  of  himself  is  insufficient 
for  himself.  "Toivhom  shall  we  go?"  To  some 
one,  then,  S.  Peter  felt  and  knew  that  man  must 
go.  The  nobler,  the  truer  to  itself,  the  Diviner, 
man's  reason  is,  the  more  conscious  it  is  of  its  own 
perfectibility,  the  more  it  knows  that  it  needs  some 
one  to  perfect  it.  Grand,  even  in  its  decay,  is  the 
reason  of  man ;  the  reflection  and  created  image  of 
the  Divine  intelligence.  Grand  is  it,  because  "the 
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light  of  eternal  Keason,"  i.  e.  of  God,  "in  which  all 
•unchangeable  truths  are  seen,  is  present  to  it,  as  far 
as  it  can  contain  it  V  Being  uncreated,  those  truths 
exist  in  God ;  to  us  they  can  come  from  Him  alone 
in  Whom  they  are ;  God  communicates  them  to  the 
soul,  the  soul  receives  them  from  God.  The  eternal 
Word  is  "the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every 
man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  Grand  then  is 
human  reason,  because,  in  the  words  of  an  eloquent 
writer,  "All  absolute  and  necessary  truths,  all  the 
laws  which  constitute  the  order  and  beauty  of  the 
world,  govern  reason,  bind  the  conscience,  sustain 
science  and  art,  all  these  truths,  all  these  laws  are 
manifestations  of  God,  and  reveal  to  us  some  of  His 
thoughts,  some  of  His  will.  All  the  truths  which 
we  possess,  all  which  we  can  acquire,  make  us  to  see 
God  in  a  certain  way,  and  each  progress  of  the  mind 
in  the  order  of  truth,  in  the  order  of  science,  is  an 
ascension  towards  God.  Magnificent  association  of 
our  minds  with  God ;  glorious  participation  of  Divine 
truth !  And  we,  like  the  blind  plant,  which,  un 
knowing,  draws  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  the 
juices  which  nourish  it,  we  live  on  God  and  know  it 
not !  As  our  bodies  are  bathed  in  the  light  of  the 
sun,  our  spirits  are  inundated,  penetrated  by  the 
light  Divine.  God  supplies  us  all  the  truths  we 
know,  and  presides  truly  over  our  intelligence.  If 
we  are  capable  of  knowing  ourselves,  the  world,  and 
its  Author,  we  owe  it  to  the  light  Divine.  God,  then, 
1  S.  Augustine. 
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is  in /all  our  thoughts,  in  all  our  judgments  ;  there  is 
always  a  side  of  the  soul  turned  towards  Him, 
illumined  by  His  light.  If  this  great  truth  were 
ever  present  to  us,  reason  and  its  authority  would 
assume  in  our  eyes  a  sacred  character ;  all  sciences 
would  have  for  us  a  religious  interest ;  we  should 
thirst  for  their  progress,  as  an  advance  of  the  know 
ledge  of  God.  Our  intellectual  life  would  be  a 
continual  act  of  adoration  and  of  love2." 

What  then  is  lacking,  that  human  reason  should 
not  be  self-sufficing  ?  Our  own  hearts,  our  con 
science  tell  us.  Knowledge,  not  even  the  know 
ledge  of  God,  can  never  be  the  whole  of  man.  For 
man  is  formed  in  the  image  of  God,  and  "God  is 
love."  St.  Paul  then  declared,  not  only  the  right 
eous  judgment  of  God ;  it  was  the  voice  of  our 
inmost,  truest  nature,  when  he  said :  "  Though  I 
understand  all  mystery  and  all  knowledge,  and  have 
not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing3."  Even  then, 
if  our  will  did  not  influence  our  reason  amiss  ;  even 
if  we  could,  by  our  natural  powers,  attain  a  know 
ledge,  clear,  complete,  as  far  as  its  province  extends, 
without  error,  without  doubt,  the  brightness  of  our 
light  would  only  make  more  visible  the  darkness  of 
our  moral  misery.  Our  intellect  is  not  ourself ;  it 
is  but  an  instrument  of  ourself.  We  may,  in  its 
conquests,  or  in  its  advances  around  us,  forget  our 
selves.  Let  us  go,  but  for  ever  so  short  a  time, 

2  Maret,  "  Philosophic  et  Beligion,"  p.  251. 
•  1  Cor.  xiii.  2. 
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into  ourselves;  let  us  give  one  stedfast  gaze  into 
ourselves,  and  we  shall  see  more  keenly  than  any, 
save  God,  could  tell  us,  that  all  which  a  man  has, 
yea,  the  highest  intellect  itself,  is  only  an  accident 
of  what  man  is.  Given  the  most  glowing  imagina 
tion,  the  most  intuitive  mathematical  intellect,  the 
most  creative  genius,  the  richest  eloquence,  the 
acutest  analysis,  the  most  marvellously  combining 
synthesis,  the  most  penetrating  perception,  all  of 
these,  in  their  most  exalted  degrees,  are  not  man ; 
they  do  not  constitute  the  man.  The  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  still  proverbial  throughout  the  East,  was 
no  more  himself  than  the  personal  beauty  of  Absa 
lom,  or  the  giant  strength  of  Samson,  or  the  valour 
of  Jehu.  The  ivill  of  man,  endowed  with  a  freedom, 
the  created  likeness  of  God's  All-wise  will,  and  what 
man  has,  by  the  unceasing  repetition  of  its  choices, 
good  or  bad,  become ;  that  inward  self,  bared  of 
every  thing  but  itself;  that  self,  which  puts  itself 
forth  in  all  that  multiplicity  of  acts  even  of  the 
intellect ;  that  self,  which  can  be  scanned  only  by 
the  Omniscient,  Who  knows  what  He  made,  that 
alone  is  man.  And  is  that  self-sufficing  ?  If  thou 
hast,  of  thyself,  power  over  thyself,  if  thou  canst 
and  dost  ever  choose  that  which,  in  thy  most  en 
lightened  moments,  when  thou  art,  in  thy  created 
littleness,  most  like  God,  thou  approvest  as  purely, 
simply,  sovereignly  best,  then,  unless  thy  inmost 
being  were  enveloped  in  one  thick,  impenetrable 
mist  of  self-deceit,  thou  wert  self-sufficing.  But 
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since  we  know  that  the  truth  is  the  very  opposite  of 
all  this,  that  the  good  we  would,  we  do  not,  that  the 
evil  which  we  would  not,  that  we  do  ;  then  all  within 
us,  all  the  wondrousness  of  those  Divine  lineaments 
in  our  soul,  which  tempt  us  to  make  idols  of  our 
selves  or  of  our  like,  and  which  has  occasioned  the 
last  philosophy,  by  an  idolatry  worse  than  fetichism 
(since  the  idol  of  fetichism  was  a  power  out  of  itself), 
to  make  man  his  own  god, — "homo  homini,  homo 
sibi  Deus;" — our  predestined  greatness,  of  which 
we  have  the  germs  and  witness  in  ourselves,  and 
our  moral  feebleness  and  failure,  our  inherent  great 
ness  as  well  as  our  moral  weakness,  cries  out  aloud 
for  a  Deliverer ;  it  calls  for  a  strength,  a  grace,  a 
might  not  its  own.  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  from 
the  body  of  this  death?"  What?  Should  all 
around  us  in  God's  creation  fulfil  perfectly  the  end 
for  which  He  called  it  into  being,  the  stars  in  their 
magnificent  courses,  or  the  insect  in  the  minute  and 
delicate  perfection  of  its  beauty ;  should  all  glorify 
God,  in  that  it  is  what  it  is,  and  that  being  alone  be 
a  failure,  which  He  has  set  as  His  vicegerent  over 
this  lower  world,  which  He  has  made  in  His  own 
image  and  likeness,  to  which  He  has  given  the 
power  to  know  Himself  and  some  portion  of  His 
divine  perfections,  freely  to  conform  ourselves  to 
them,  freely  to  adore  Him  ! 

Yet  this  is  but  the  threshold  of  the  love  and 
goodness  of  our  God.  It  were  the  adequate  felicity 
of  a  rational  creature  to  know  God,  as  He  can  be 
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known  by  reason,  His  Unity,  His  Spirituality,  His 
Attributes,  and  to  be  conformed  to  Him  by  imitating 
Him.  But  God  from  the  first  designed  more  for  us. 
Even  in  Paradise  began  that  supernatural  order, 
when  God  conversed  with  Adam  as  a  friend.  And 
when  the  Fall  broke  in  upon  our  natural  relations  to 
God,  and  weakened  our  wills,  God  shed  on  its  decay 
the  hope  of  the  restoration,  beyond  what  belonged 
to  us,  as  the  rational  creatures  of  His  hand.  You 
know  how  Prophet  and  Psalmist  deepened  this,  how 
God  accustomed  His  people  to  the  thought  of  behold 
ing  Himself  in  Human  Form,  how  He  taught  them 
to  long  after  this  life,  for  the  bliss  of  the  beatific 
Vision,  to  behold  Him  in  His  Beauty  with  our  own 
eyes  after  the  temporary  dissolution  of  our  flesh,  to 
behold  His  Countenance,  and  therein  to  see  Him  as 
He  is ;  to  thirst  for  God  ;  to  long  for  Him  as  our 
own  God — and  for  the  eternal  pleasures  at  His  right 
hand,  which  are  no  created  things,  but  the  blissful 
sight  and  possession  of  Himself.  The  fulness  and 
definiteness  and  closeness  of  the  relation  belonged  to 
the  New  Testament ;  that  God  would  be  all  in  all ; 
that  our  likeness  to  God  would  be  a  fruit  of  our 
beholding  Him  as  He  is;  that  we  should  be  "par 
takers  of  the  Divine  Nature." 

These  aspirations,  which,  as  relics  of  Paradise, 
remain  as  the  mitigating  spirit  of  the  mystic  Pan 
theism  of  the  East,  had  been  fostered  in  their 
perfectness  in  Israel.  Peter  knew  that  all  which 
the  prophets  had  taught  was  to  be  accomplished  in 
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Jesus.  Yet  the  form  of  his  answer  is  not  simply 
that  of  one  who  believed  in  Jesus.  It  is  of  one  who 
needed  Him.  It  is  not  like  Elisha's  protest  of  affec 
tion  to  his  master,  "  as  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy 
soul  liveth,  I  will  not  leave  thee."  It  expresses  the 
soul's  deep  need  of  a  Divine  Master.  "  Lord,  to 
whom  shall  we  go  ?"  To  part  with  Jesus  was  to 
him  to  part  with  life.  "  Thou  hast  the  words  of 
eternal  life  ;  and  we  believe  and  know  that  Thou  art 
the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God."  S.  Peter 
could  have  understood  then,  as  little  as  the  Jews  who 
forsook  Jesus,  how  our  Blessed  Lord  would  fulfil  His 
saying.  It  was  as  little  intelligible  to  S.  Peter  as 
to  them  :  ' '  How  can  this  man  give  us  His  flesh  to 
eat  ?"  Jesus  had  not  explained  it,  and,  when  ex 
plained,  it  remained  still  as  inscrutable  a  mystery  as 
before.  Then,  too,  he  had  to  receive  on  faith  the 
truth  itself :  he  learned,  indeed,  in  the  institution  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist,  where  and  when,  and  under 
what  visible  forms,  He  would  give  us  His  body  to  eat, 
His  blood  to  drink ;  but  how  that  Body  which  was 
to  be  broken,  that  Blood  which  was  to  be  shed, 
should  by  anticipation  be  present  under  those  visible 
forms,  which  our  Great  High  Priest,  antedating  the 
violence  of  the  Jews,  consecrated  by  the  words 
"  This  is  My  Body,  this  is  My  Blood,"  and  so  (they 
are  S.  Gregory's  words4),  "  according  to  the  mode  of 
His  priestly  act,  ineffable  and  invisible  to  man, 

4  In  Christ!  Eesurr.,  Orat.  i.  t.  iii.  p.  389.     See  the  context 
in  "The  Doctrine  of  the  Beal  Presence,"  p.  434. 
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offered  Himself  as  an  offering  and  sacrifice  for  us, 
Priest  at  once  and  the  Lamb  of  God  who  taketh 
away  the  sins  of  the  world,"  this  remained  as  much 
a  mystery  as  before.  But  the  Jews  believed  not, 
because  they  understood  not:  Peter  believed  the 
words  of  Jesus,  although  he  understood  them  not, 
because  he  believed  in  Jesus.  This  is  plainly  the 
divergence-point  between  belief  and  unbelief  in  a 
Divine  revelation.  Yet  these  Jews  were  consistent. 
They  prejudged  indeed  wrongly  the  question  of  our 
Lord's  authority  ;  but  they  saw  rightly  that  it  must 
be  "  all  or  none."  They  would  not  receive  all,  and 
therefore  they  broke  off  with  our  Lord  at  once,  and 
6 'walked  no  more  with  Him."  They  could  not 
imagine  themselves  His  disciples  while  they  rejected 
one  doctrine  which  He  emphatically  taught.  They 
were  wrong  in  rejecting  their  Eedeemer  and  their 
God  on  a  priori  notions.  They  saw  rightly  that 
they  could  not  be  half- disciples,  half-believing  and 
half-rejecting  what  must  be  either  wholly  human  or 
wholly  Divine.  It  was  not  ignorance  which  repelled 
them.  Ignorant  prejudice  readily  melts  before  the 
sun  of  Divine  truth.  Not  what  they  knew  not,  but 
the  truth  which  gleamed  through  our  Lord's  words 
roused  their  rebellion.  They  stumbled  at  that  un 
changing  stumbling-block,  the  humility  of  the  Incar 
nation.  It  costs  little  to  believe  that  our  Lord  was 
God  in  a  mere  seeming  human  form.  It  costs 
nothing  to  believe  and  admire  Him  as  simply  Man. 
Heresy  did  both  by  turns,  and,  by  so  doing,  attested 
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that  either  belief  was  congenial  to  the  natural  man. 
But  to  believe  that  He  was  Very  God  and  Very  Man, 
that  the  Holy  Child,  Who  was  conceived  in  the 
womb,  borne  in  the  arms,  nursed  like  other  children, 
carried  to  and  fro  at  others'  will,  was  Almighty  God, 
this  is  a  depth  of  divine  condescension  which  they 
only  could  believe  who,  as  our  Lord  told  them,  were 
drawn  from  above  by  the  Father  Who  sent  Him. 

This  assertion  of  His  Deity  lay  in  our  Blessed 
Lord's  sayings.  He  spoke  indeed  of  that  side  only 
of  His  Superhuman  Being,  which  related  to  us  and 
our  salvation.  He  spoke  of  Himself  as  "  the  Bread 
of  life  which  came  down  from  Heaven."  He  speaks 
of  Himself,  as  the  personal  Nourisher  of  the  whole 
human  race,  not  by  a  revelation  of  truth,  not  by 
amelioration  of  mankind ;  not  by  any  thing  which  He 
would  found  or  teach  or  occasion,  not  even  by  the 
conversion  of  the  world  to  His  Father,  but  by  Him 
self.  "I  am  the  Bread  of  life."  "I  am  the  Living 
Bread  which  came  down  from  Heaven  :  if  any  man 
eat  of  this  Bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever.  The  Bread 
which  I  will  give  is  My  Flesh,  which  I  will  give  for 
the  life  of  '  the  world.' '  He  speaks  of  Himself  per 
sonally,  as  holding  all  the  spiritual  lives  of  all  in 
His  keeping,  "that  of  all  whom  He  has  given  Me, 
I  should  lose  none."  He  tells  us,  that  He  is  the 
Quickener  of  the  dead ;  "I  will  raise  him  up  at  the 
last  day5."  He  tells  us,  again  and  again,  that  He, 

•  S.  John  vi.  44.  54. 
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by  participation  of  Himself,  imparteth  life.  "  He 
that  eateth  Me  shall  live  by  Me."  He  speaks  of 
that  mutual  interchange  between  Him  and  the  soul, 
which  can  belong  not  to  the  highest  created  spiritual 
intelligence — "Indwelling."  Devils  have  dwelled 
in  the  bodies  of  men.  To  dwell  in  the  soul  is  the 
prerogative  of  God  Alone.  Yet  our  Lord  speaks  of 
that  closest  union  of  the  creature  with  its  God,  as 
fulfilled  in  Him.  "  He  that  eateth  My  Flesh,  and 
drinketh  My  Blood,  dwelleth  in  Me,  and  I  in  him." 

The  rejection  by  those,  His  disciples,  was  then  a 
forerunner  of  His  Crucifixion.  "  We  have  a  law, 
and  by  our  law  He  ought  to  die,  because  He  made 
Himself  the  Son  of  God6."  "Ye  have  heard  His 
blasphemy."  The  Crucifixion  of  the  Lord  of  Glory 
was,  in  those  days,  only  the  legitimate  consequence 
and  complement  of  that  rejection  of  truth  which 
they  could  not  reconcile  with  their  preconceived 
opinions.  The  "complement,"  what  was  it,  alas, 
but  the  filling  up  of  their  iniquities  ? 

And  yet  that  Crucifixion  is  continually,  morally, 
though  unknowingly,  renewed  now.  Jesus  is  either 
God,  or  the  Jews,  according  to  their  law,  were  right 
in  condemning  Him.  He  spoke  the  truth;  He 
was  the  Truth,  or  they  would  have  rightly  said, 
"  For  a  good  work  we  stone  Thee  not ;  but  for  blas 
phemy;  and  because  Thou,  being  a  man,  makest 
Thyself  God."  And,  but  for  those  sins  of  ours  and 

6  S.  John  xix.  27. 
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for  God's  displeasure  against  sin,  which  He  bore  in 
those  three  dreary  hours  upon  the  Cross,  which  were 
the  worse  crime  on  man's  part,  the  infliction  of  those 
three  hours  of  bodily  pain,  or  this  continued  ratify 
ing  of  the  blaspheming  sentence  by  those  for  whom 
He  died,  by  those  who  once  were  His,  yet  who, 
— although  in  His  ineffable  glory  they  can  inflict  no 
pain  on  His  now  Impassible  Nature,  still, — in  deny 
ing  that  He  is  what  He  says  He  is,  "crucify  the 
Son  of  God  afresh,  and  put  Him  to  an  open  shame  ?  " 

Yet,  for  you,  my  sons,  they  are  not  evil  days, 
upon  which  your  youth  has  fallen.  The  choice 
comes  before  you  more  nakedly.  But  the  clearer 
the  choice,  so  much,  with  God's  grace,  the  easier. 
Many  clouds  have  rolled  away,  many  more  are 
rolling  away;  half- faith  and  half- unbelief  are  dis 
appearing  ;  and  the  deadly  antagonism  is  unveiling 
itself:  "Is  Jesus  God,  or  is  man  a  part  of  God?" 
"Has  he  no  God  but  himself,  but  humanity?" 
Deism,  which  Bossuet  called  "a  disguised  Atheism," 
is  disappearing  in  the  increased  consistency  of  the 
struggle.  There  remains  only  one  consistent  choice, 
the  Catholic  Faith,  such  as  in  our  Creeds  we 
profess,  such  as  the  Church  ever  believed,  or  Pan 
theism. 

To  you  too  our  Lord  still  says  the  words, 
which  He  said  to  the  twelve,  "Will  ye  also  go 
away  ?"  We  may  "  go  away,"  ye  know,  in  faith  or 
in  life,  denying  our  Lord  in  deeds  or  in  words. 
In  every  intellectual  choice,  in  which,  upon  any  a 
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priori  ground,  you  reject  knowingly  any  truth  pro 
posed  to  you  by  our  Lord  in  Holy  Scripture,  you 
enact  again  the  part  of  those  poor  Jews,  when  they 
said,  "This  is  a  hard  saying,  who  can  hear  it?" 
Whensoever,  in  prayer,  in  self- oblation,  in  heart,  in 
will,  in  affection,  you  say  to  Jesus,  "  Lord,  to  whom 
should  we  go  "  beside  Thee  ?  you  make  that  choice, 
through  which  the  eleven,  who  made  it  truly,  now 
reign  in  glory  with  Jesus  in  His  kingdom. 

"Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast  the 
words  of  eternal  life."  No  one,  who  ever  said  that 
truly  from  the  heart,  went  far  from  Him,  their  life. 

We  cannot  analyze  why  His  words  are  so  attractive 
to  us,  why  they  speak  to  us  as  "  man  never  spake." 
They  read  us ;  they  transpierce  us ;  they  awe,  they 
arraign,  judge,  condemn  us ;  they  wound,  but  it  is 
to  heal ;  they  kill,  but  it  is  to  give  life ;  they  enter 
into  our  souls ;  they  lift  up  our  souls  with  them ; 
they  transfigure  us  with  light ;  they  bear  us  up  to 
God.  They  are  sweeter  than  all  sweetness  ;  mighty 
in  their  sway  with  a  Divine  might.  What  should 
give  them  this  varied  power  over  all  human  souls, 
save  that  they  are  spirit  and  life,  the  words  of  Him 
Who  knew  what  was  in  man,  because  He  made  him  ? 
Power  they  have  "  over  all  human  souls,"  I  said; 
save  those  which  rebel  against  them.  For  Almighty 
God  has  limited  His  own  Omnipotence  to  make 
room  for  the  freedom  of  His  creatures,  freely  to 
choose  Himself.  But  then  the  words  which  ap 
pealed  to  us  in  vain  will  bear  witness  against  us. 
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"The  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the   same   shall 
judge  him  in  the  last  day  V 

And  if  we  can  feel  that  His  words  are  Divine,  yet 
only  through  His  Spirit  can  discern  some  portion  of 
their  fulness,  much  less  can  we  (as  some  would) 
sound  the  depths  of  His  human  character,  or  span 
the  compass  of  His  Divine  plan,  which  reacheth 
back  to  the  time  of  Adam's  fall,  and  onward  to  the 
blessed  eternity  of  His  redeemed,  which  "  knits  toge 
ther  in  one  the  things  in  heaven  and  things  in  earth" 
under  Him  their  Head,  which  comprises  every  infant 
born  into  this  world,  or  the  lowest  and  most  degraded 
of  our  race,  those  whom  man  loathes  or  despises,  and 
the  highest  created  intelligence  which  has  the  nearest 
deepest  insight  into  the  perfections  of  God  ;  and, 
above  them  all,  adored  by  all,  has  placed  this  human 
nature  of  ours,  in  Him  ever  all-holy,  in  Him  Deified. 
The  slightest  outskirts  of  that  plan,  its  surface,  its 
outline,  we  can  gaze  on,  because  He  has  put  us,  like 
Moses,  in  the  cleft  of  a  rock,  and  covered  us  with 
His  hand,  so  that  we  should  see  what  man  can 
behold  in  the  flesh  of  His  Divine  glory.  We  can  see 
that  Divine  wisdom  alone  could  plan,  and  Divine 
knowledge  alone  could  foresee,  and  Divine  power 
alone  could  fulfil,  what  encompasses  the  whole  range 
of  human  hearts,  in  all  their  varieties  of  endowments 
and  the  manifold  combinations  of  His  gifts,  from  the 
idiot  or  undeveloped  savage,  who  still  can  love  Him, 

7  S.  John  xii.  48. 
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or  the  peasant-faith  which,  in  its  apprehensive  sim 
plicity,  can,  by  believing  in  Him,  know  Him,  to  the 
keenest  intellect,  whose  ennobling  wisdom  it  is  to 
adore  Him,  and  which  transforms  and  knits  in  one 
that  ail-but  Divine  Majesty  of  our  unfettered  royal 
wills,  which  He  Himself  will  not  break,  wherein  He 
Himself  will  reign  only,  if  willing,  Whose  service  is 
perfect  freedom,  Whom  to  serve  is  to  reign. 

But  criticize,  estimate,  weigh,  appreciate,  patro 
nize,  the  Divine  Wisdom  of  that  plan  !  Alas,  poor 
human  nature,  when  wilt  thou  learn  that  thy 
highest  wisdom  is  to  be  sought  above  thee,  not  below 
thee  ?  that  thou  art  ennobled,  not  by  subjecting  thy 
God  to  thee,  but  by  being  partaker  of  Him  ?  that 
thou  dost  subject  thy  Creator  to  thee,  if  thou  criti- 
cizest  aught  of  His  revelation  ?  To  question  a  priori 
any  syllable  of  God's  revelation  is  to  deny  the  whole. 
It  is  to  be  ignorant  of  the  first  principles  of  the 
relation  of  the  creature  and  the  Creator;  it  is  to 
deny  that  one  has  a  Creator.  The  poor  Jews  were 
consistent  when  they  rejected  our  Lord  wholly,  when 
they  blasphemed  and  crucified  Him  for  claiming 
Divine  power.  They  rejected  His  teaching,  and 
therewith  they  rejected  Himself.  But  it  is  strangely 
inconsistent  to  acknowledge  Him  as  the  Eevealer  of 
God  in  any  truth  which  offers  the  least  difficulty  to 
our  understanding  (such  as  a  life  to  come),  and  to 
disbelieve,  a  priori,  any  mystery,  whether  it  be  a 
hard  saying  to  the  intellect  or  the  affections.  Keve- 
lation,  like  this  natural  world  and  its  laws,  is  one 
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whole,  one  supernatural  system,  as  the  other  is 
natural.  The  key  to  the  supernatural  system  is 
love,  as  that  of  the  natural  is  intellect,  One,  All- 
wise  and  All-loving,  guiding  us  in  both.  Love,  and 
thou  wilt  find  nothing  hard.  Love  God,  and  thou 
wilt  understand  of  Him  all  which  can  be  under 
stood  in  the  flesh.  Human  nature,  through  its  in 
trinsic  nobility  which  God  has  given  it,  is  ready  to 
believe  great  things  of  itself.  It  is  ready  to  believe 
the  "  Divine  particulam  aura3."  It  shrinks  not  from 
believing  that  it  is  part  of  God,  that  it  is  something 
Divine,  that  it  is  all  which  there  is  of  God.  Well, 
then  !  Granted  that  there  is  a  Living,  Personal  God 
every  where  in  creation,  yet  not  confounded  with  it, 
it  cannot,  a  priori,  reject  that  magnificent  Scripture 
declaration,  that  we  are  "temples  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  And  if  it  can  believe  that  God  dwells  in 
us,  not  personally  united  with  us,  yet  still  indwell 
ing  us,  it  cannot,  a  priori,  deny  that,  as  Scripture 
says,  "the  whole  fulness  of  the  Godhead  dwelt 
bodily  in"  Jesus,  personally  united  with  Him.  And 
if  we  believe  this,  neither  can  we,  a  priori,  deny  (as 
Nestorius  did)  that  the  Holy  Infant,  when  three 
months  old,  was  also  Very  God.  And  if  not  this, 
then,  neither,  0  my  God,  that  "when  Thou  tookest 
upon  Thee  to  deliver  man,  Thou  didst  not  abhor  the 
Virgin's  Womb."  And  if  not  this,  why  should  any 
mystery  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  at  which  those  poor 
Jews  stumbled  because  it  implied  that  He  was  God, 
be  a  hard  saying  to  us  who  believe  and  know  that 
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He  is  God  ?  To  me  (if  one  may  so  speak)  it  seems 
a  less  mystery,  that  "  8  the  Deity  Unseen  should  His 
glory  shroud  'neath  these  shadows  mean,"  than  that 
He  should  personally  take  into  Himself  the  likeness 
of  our  sinful  flesh,  our  true  flesh,  in  Him  sinless. 
Inanimate  nature  could  not  sin ;  and  sin  is  the 
single  exception  of  rebellion  of  nature  against  God, 
the  one  dishonour  of  the  Creator  by  His  creature. 
To  me  it  seems  (so  to  speak)  a  less  condescension  to 
give  to  us  "  His  Body  and  Blood  under  the  form  of 
bread  and  wine,"  than  for  ever  to  unite  to  Himself 
this  our  poor  human  nature,  in  Him  sinless,  but 
in  us  so  deep-dyed,  stained,  ingrained,  degraded  by 
sin.  "  Christ  was  the  Word  Who  spake  it."  What 
He  spake,  that  we  believe.  "  Lord,  to  whom  should 
we  go  ?"  How  should  we  leave  Him,  our  Life,  the 
Truth,  Who  can  neither  deceive  nor  be  deceived  ? 

But  then,  remember,  my  sons,  that  Jesus  may  be 
forsaken  as  wholly  in  life  as  in  faith ;  nay,  that  all 
forsaking  Him  in  life  is  a  denial  in  faith  too  of  Him 
Who  died  for  you.  He  has  said  to  those  who  call 
Him  "Lord,  Lord,  and  do  not  the  things  which  He 
says,"  that  in  that  great  day  which  shall  decide 
eternity,  He  will  say  unto  them,  * '  I  never  knew  you ; 
depart  from  Me,  ye  workers  of  iniquity."  Never 
were  they  truly  His,  even  while  they  seemed  to  be 
His,  and  had  His  Name  on  their  lips,  but  not  His 
commandments  in  their  hearts.  Oh,  as  you  would  not 

8  Rhythm  of  S.  Thomas  Aquinas.  See  in  "  Paradise  for  the 
Christian  Soul."  P.  v.  p.  123. 
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hear  that  terrible  voice  then,  when  there  would  he 
no  hope,  no  future,  except  the  loss  of  Him  who  is 
still  your  God,  for  ever,  part  not  with  Him  now ! 
There  are  coarse  ways  of  parting  with  Him  ;  there 
are  also  what  seem  less  coarse,  because  not  com 
mitted  with  those  who  are  coarse,  and  which  wound 
love  less  deeply,  because  they  aid  not  to  another's 
damnation.  I  do  not  say  or  think  this  of  any  of 
you ;  and  those  who  know  not  the  sin  which  I  mean, 
will  not  understand  what  I  mean.  If  any  here 
know,  conscience  will  speak  to  him.  Think  not 
that  I  would  reproach  any  one.  I  know  how  the 
sin  is  learned,  one  from  the  other,  amid  ignorance 
that  it  is  sin.  I  have  seen  the  terrible  fascination 
of  the  sin  upon  its  victims.  I  have  seen  the  awful 
displeasure  of  God  upon  the  sin.  Although  not  in 
the  coarse  forms  of  which  S.  Paul  speaks  in  that 
awful  chapter  to  the  Komans,  it  has  the  special 
malignity,  that  it  is  a  violation  of  nature.  And  so 
God,  of  whose  order  of  nature  it  is  a  violation, 
scourges  it,  follows  it  at  first  with  lesser,  then,  unless 
forsaken,  with  deepening  punishment.  Yet  what 
must  the  offensiveness  of  that  sin  be  in  God's  sight, 
that  He  should  take  away  the  reason  which  He 
gave,  so  that  the  creature  whom  He  made  to  glorify 
Him,  should  drag  out  a  useless  existence,  a  lunatic 
or  an  idiot !  If  you  have  ever  seen  either,  you  know 
how  piteous  a  sight  it  is,  how  it  makes  the  heart 
bleed  to  see  reason  dethroned,  the  victim  of  illusions, 
if  imagination  once  was  vivid,  or  of  that  drear  blank 
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of  idiotcy,  when  less  gifted.  Yet  lunacy  or  idiotcy 
(lunacy  not  unseldom)  have  been  the  known  fruit 
of  that  sin 9,  and  early  death.  Yet  I  would  not  only 
scare  any  of  you  from  sin  by  the  judgments  of  God, 
although  it  is  He,  not  I,  which  would  scare  you. 
Not  I,  who  point  to  the  thundercloud  of  His  judg 
ments  over  your  head,  scare  you,  but  He  who  directs 
the  lightning- shaft  on  whom  He  wills ;  God  scares 
from  sin  by  His  judgments ;  He  draws  you  by  His 
secret  grace  and  by  His  love.  "  Will  ye  also  to  go 
away  ?  "  What  has  not  Jesus  done  to  win  your  love  ? 
From  Heaven,  where  He  for  ever  intercedes  for  each 
one  of  us,  He  calls  aloud  to  you,  "  My  son,  the  price 
of  My  blood,  why  crucifiest  thou  Me  ?  I  have 
ever  loved  thee  with  all  my  Infinite  love.  No  spot 
of  My  whole  Body  did  I  withhold  from  suffering  for 
love  of  thee  ;  no  anguish  of  My  soul  did  I  spare  ;  to 
no  blasphemy  did  I  close  My  ears  ;  no  shame  or  in 
dignity  did  I  refuse  for  love  of  thee.  And  now,  from 
thy  birth  what  have  I  kept  back  from  thee  ?  I  with 
held  no  gift  of  nature,  which  would  not  have  de 
stroyed  the  proportions  in  which  I  moulded  thee, 
and  would  not  have  injured  thee.  I  antedated 
reason  in  thee  by  grace,  and,  ere  thou  knewest  thy 
self,  I  plunged  thee  in  the  ocean  of  My  love,  and  made 
thee  a  member  of  Myself,  and  in  Me,  a  son  of  God. 
Wherein  have  I  since  failed  thee  ?  What  didst  thou 
ever  ask  Me,  and  I  gave  it  thee  not  ?  All  I  have 

9  I  say  this  on  medical  authority. 
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has  been  thine  for  the  asking.  All  has  awaited  thy 
pleasure.  I  have  daily  loaded  thee  with  benefits, 
with  drawings  of  My  love.  Not  one  good  thought 
hast  thou  ever  had,  yea,  though  thou  didst  put  it 
from  thee,  but  it  was  I  who  inspired  it.  My  Divine 
Heart  has  ever  beat  with  love  for  thee.  I  have  ever 
sought  thy  love,  longed  for  thy  love,  drawn  thee 
through  every  feeling  of  thy  better  self  which  I 
awakened  in  thee,  to  My  love.  I  Myself  am  all 
thine.  The  joys  which  I  have,  at  the  right  hand 
of  the  Father,  are  all  thine.  Thou  hast  ofttimes 
forgotten  Me,  but  I  have  never  forgotten  thee. 
What  have  I  done  that  thou  wilt  not  have  My  love  ? 
My  son,  my  son,  why  crucifiest  thou  Me  ?  Why 
crucifiest  thou  Me,  My  son,  My  son  ?" 

And  what  shall  we  say  ?  What  wilt  thou  say, 
son  of  Jesus  ?  The  past  cannot  cease  to  have  been. 
The  past,  men  say.  cannot  be  recalled,  cannot  be 
undone.  Yea,  it  can  be  undone,  it  can  be  recalled. 
Will;  do  as  God  teacheth  thee,  pour  out  thy  soul 
in  penitent  confession  before  Him,  and  it  is  undone, 
it  is  recalled.  Will ;  and  Jesus  blots  it  out  with 
His  own  Blood.  Will ;  and  the  book  of  thy  mis 
deeds,  blacker  as  they  may  be  through  our  in 
gratitude,  shall  not  have  one  blot  recorded  against 
thee.  What  wilt  thou  say  then  ?  Will  you  refuse 
such  love  ?  Thy  whole  life  might  be  changed,  if 
one  like  thyself  answered  thee,  "I  love  thee."  How 
then,  when  Jesus  says  to  thee,  "  Thy  Beloved  is 
thine,"  wilt  thou  not  answer,  "and  I  am  His? 
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Lord,  too  late  have  I  loved  Thee,  but  give  what 
Thou  commandest,  and  command  what  Thou  wilt. 
I  am  Thine,  0  save  me ;  save  me,  that  I  may  never 
again  so  displease  Thee.  Keep  me,  that  I  may 
never  again  leave  Thee.  Others,  besides  Thee, 
have  had  dominion  over  me ;  but  henceforth,  Thou, 
Thou  Alone  art  my  God;  Thou  art  my  God  and 
my  Portion  for  ever.  Leave  me  not,  0  God  of 
my  salvation ;  and  by  Thy  grace,  Never,  0  never 
more  will  I  abandon  Thee." 


APPENDIX 


SOME  words  in  the  ' Reasons'  preceding  the  resolution 
lately  passed  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Convocation  of  the 
Province  of  Canterbury  (although  those  reasons  were,  on  a 
division,  rejected  by  the  Lower  House),  compel  me  to  state 
distinctly  what  I  meant,  when  I  spoke  of  the  ritual,  adopted 
in  some  churches,  as  "  setting  before  the  eyes"  the  truths 
which  we,  the  older  Tractarians,  had  taught.  I  said,  in  a 
meeting  of  the  English  Church  Union,  that  this  so-called 
Ritualist  movement  was  eminently  a  lay  movement.  We, 
the  Clergy,  had  taught  the  truth  ;  the  people  had  said, 
"  Set  it  before  our  eyes."  Although  I  have  never  taken 
any  part  in  the  Ritualist  movement,  I  believed  and  believe, 
that  the  object  of  that  movement  has  been  to  set  before 
the  eyes  Catholic  truths  in  regard  to  the  Holy  Eucharist, 
which  have  been  ever  received  in  the  Church.  Whether 
it  was  wise  or  unwise  to  adopt  this  mode  of  teaching,  it 
was  too  late  to  consider  then.  It  had  been  adopted. 
In  the  congregations  in  which  it  has  been  received,  de 
votion  had  evidently  been  promoted  through  it.  Believ 
ing  that  it  was  attacked  on  the  ground  of  truths  which 
it  exhibited,  I  defended  it.  When  those  are  tolerated, 
who  deny  Hell  and  the  truth  of  God's  Word,  it  seemed 
little  to  ask,  that  they  might  be  tolerated,  whose  only 
object  it  was,  to  set  forth  the  faith  as  to  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  as  it  has  been  received,  "  semper,  ubique  et  ab 
omnibus." 

The    above-mentioned    reasons    of   the   Upper   House 
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of  Convocation  of  the  Southern  Province  carefully  ab 
stained  from  imputing  any  error  of  faith  to  the  Ritualists. 
It  carefully  distinguished  between  their  acts,  and  evils 
which  (it  was  apprehended)  might  arise  from  those  acts. 
Of  the  Ritualists  themselves  it  did  not  speak.  But  it 
implied  that  there  is  danger  lest  "  certain  ritual  ob 
servances  "  should  "favour  errors  deliberately  rejected  by 
the  Church  of  England." 

Now  I  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  the  Bishops, 
who  passed  this  resolution,  meant  to  condemn  as  "  errors 
deliberately  rejected  by  the  Church  of  England,"  those 
truths  which  I  spoke  of  as  being  "  set  before  the  eyes  "  by 
that  ritual.  But  it  becomes  necessary  for  me,  for  my  own 
position,  and  for  that  character  of  unreserve  and  straight 
forwardness  which  every  one  who  would  benefit  the  Church 
of  England  must  maintain,  to  state  what  those  doctrines 
are,  which  I  believe  to  be  included  in  it.  These  are, — 

1)  That  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  great  and  central  Act 
of  Christian  worship,  our  closest  nearness  to  God. 

2)  That, — while  repudiating  any  materialistic  concep 
tions  of  the  mode  of  the  Presence  of  our  Lord  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  such  as  I  believe  is  condemned  in  the  term 
"  Corporal   Presence   of   our   Lord's    natural   Flesh    and 
Blood,"  i.  e.  as  though  His  Precious  Body  and  Blood  were 
present  in  any  gross  or  carnal  way,  and  not  rather  sacra- 
mentally,  really,  spiritually, — I  believe,  that  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  sacrament-ally, 
supernaturally,  ineffably,  but  verily  and  indeed,  present 
"  under  the  form  of  bread  and  wine ;"  and  that,  "  where 
His  Body  is,  there  is  Christ  V 

3)  That,— thankfully  believing  that   "the  Offering  of 
Christ  once  made  is  that  perfect  redemption,  propitiation, 
and  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  both  ori 
ginal  and  actual ;"  and  that  our  Blessed  Lord  Himself, 
having  "finished  upon  the  Cross  that  One  Oblation  of 

1  In  Ps.  cxix.     Serin,  viii.  §  48,  p.  1073.     Ben. 
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Himself/'  doth  now,  while  ever  living  to  make  intercession 
for  us,  add  nothing  to  the  Infinite  Merits  of  the  super 
abundant  satisfaction  of  that  His  One  Sacrifice  which  would 
suffice  to  redeem  a  thousand  worlds ; — I  also  believe,  that, 
as  in  all  our  prayers  "  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  "  we 
plead  in  word  that  one  meritorious  Sacrifice,  so  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  the  Priest  presents 
and  pleads  to  the  Father  that  same  Body  which  was 
broken  for  us,  and  the  Blood  which  was  shed  for  us, 
therein  sacramentatty  present  by  virtue  of  the  Consecration, 
which  our  Great  High  Priest,  in  His  perpetual  Intercession 
for  us,  locally  present  in  His  natural  Body  at  the  Right 
Hand  of  the  Father,  evermore  exhibits  before  the  Father 
for  us.  In  the  words  of  S.  Ambrose,  " 2  We  have  seen  the 
High  Priest  coming  to  us  ;  we  have  seen  and  heard  Him, 
offering  for  us  His  Blood ;  we  priests  follow,  as  we  can ; 
that  we  may  offer  sacrifice  for  the  people  ;  although  weak 
in  deserts,  yet  honourable  in  sacrifice ;  since,  though 
Christ  is  not  now  seen  to  offer,  yet  Himself  is  offered  on 
earth,  when  the  Body  of  Christ  is  offered ;  yea,  Himself  is 
plainly  seen  to  offer  in  us,  Whose  Word  sanctifieth  the 
Sacrifice  which  is  offered." 

4)  I  do  not  know  the  "  ritual  observances  "  enough,  to 
say  whether  the  Adoration  of  Christ,  truly  present,  is  sym 
bolized  in  them.  But  while  I  hold  the  literal  meaning  of 
the  words  of  the  Articles,  "  The  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  was  not,  by  Christ's  Ordinance,  reserved,  carried 
about,  lifted  up,  or  worshipped,"  I  also  hold,  in  the  words 
of  Bishop  Andrewes,  that  "  3  Christ  Himself,  the  Substance 
[res]  of  the  Sacrament,  in  and  with  the  Sacrament,  out  of 
and  without  the  Sacrament,  is,  wherever  He  is,  to  be  adored, 
— i.  e.  the  Substance  of  the  Sacrament  but  not  the  Sacra 
ment,  i.  e.  the  earthly  part,  as  Irenseus ;  the  visible,  as 
Augustine." 

2  In  Ps.  xxxviii.  §  25,  p.  852. 

3  Kesp.  ad  Apol.  Bell.  p.  195. 
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These  truths  I  hold,  not  as  "  opinions,"  but  as  matters 
of  faith,  for  which,  if  need  were,  I  would  gladly  "  suffer 
the  loss  of  all  things." 

These  truths  I  would  thankfully  have  to  maintain,  by 
the  help  of  God,  on  such  terms,  that,  if  ("  per  impossible," 
as  I  trust)  it  should  be  decided  by  a  competent  authority, 
that  either  the  real  Objective  Presence,  or  the  Eucharistic 
Sacrifice,  or  the  worship  of  Christ  there  present  (as  I  have 
above  stated  those  doctrines)  were  contrary  to  the  doctrine 
held  by  the  Church  of  England,  I  would  resign  my  office. 
Extra-judicial  censures,  or  contradictions,  or  opinions,  if 
directed  against  faith  or  truth,  condemn  none  but  their 
authors.  Censures  and  criticisms  of  Bishops  in  1841-45 
have  passed  away,  except  in  mournful  effects  upon  indi 
viduals  ;  the  system  which  they  criticized  has  lived, 
strengthened,  rooted  deeper  through  adversity. 

VIGIL  OP  S.  MATTHIAS,  1867. 
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St.  Matt.  xxvi.  26. 

Jesus  took  bread,  and  blessed  it,  and  brake  it,  and 
gave  it  to  His  disciples,  and  said,  Take,  eat",  This  is 
My  Body. 

In  these  days,  in  which  GOD  has  ordered  that  your 
lot  should  be  cast,  my  sons,  more  than  heretofore, 
the  choice  is  distinctly  made  by  soul  after  soul, 
between  entire  faith  and  entire  unbelief.  On  the 
one  side  minds,  unless  they  receive  GOD'S  revelation, 
are  driven  to  the  questions,  "  Is  there  a  Personal 
God  who  made  us  ?  Have  we  souls,  or  a  life  here 
after  ?  Have  we  free-will,  or  wherein  are  we  dis 
tinguished  from  '  the  beasts  that  perish '  ?"  On  the 
other,  if  men  come  to  a  belief  that  Almighty  GOD 
has  revealed  Himself,  there  is  less  disposition  to  set 
limits  to  His  infinite  wisdom,  to  make  a  compromise 
with  Him,  "  Thus  far  thou  shalt  come,  and  no 
further.  This  and  this  it  beseemeth  not  Thy 
wisdom  to  declare  to  us  ;  this  Thou  must,  this  Thou 
canst  not,  have  said  or  meant." 

Once  within  the  shrine  of  revelation,  one  only 
question  is  there,  "  What  hath  GOD  said?"  And 

a  A  good  deal  of  this  Sermon  was,  on  account  of  its  length, 
necessarily  omitted  in  delivery,  especially  quotations  from  the 
Fathers. 
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herein,  though  with  a  seeming  modesty,  it  has  the 
same  presumption  to  say,  on  d  priori  grounds,  c  f  GOD 
must  have  meant  this,"  as  to  say,  "  This,  GOD 
cannot  have  meant."  For  in  either  case  alike  we 
make  ourselves  judges  of  what  it  most  beseems  His 
infinite  wisdom  to  do  or  to  declare.  In  more  modest 
forms  of  speech  we  should,  in  fact,  say,  "  So  should 
I  do,  if  I  were  GOD."  When  it  has  been  made  clear 
to  us,  that  GOD  has  revealed  any  truth  of  His  Divine 
Nature  or  of  His  dealings  towards  us,  enlightened 
human  reason  may  often  perceive  a  harmony  herein 
of  what  is  in  itself  beyond  all  our  thoughts  and 
capacities.  Thus,  now  that  He  has  revealed  His 
own  existence,  Three  in  One,  we  may  see  the  cold 
ness  of  an  uni-personal  (which  mostly  becomes  an 
impersonal)  Deity.  His  revelation  discloses  to  us 
some  conception  of  what  we  longed  to  know,  the 
bliss  of  GOD,  "Who  is  love.  In  the  very  centre  of 
the  Infinite  Being  of  GOD,  as  He  has  revealed  Him 
self  to  us,  we  find  something  to  content  the  longing 
of  our  human  intellect,  as  well  as  of  our  heart.  But 
these  our  convictions  must  ever  follow  after,  not 
anticipate  the  meaning  of  Divine  revelation.  To 
argue,  for  instance,  as  some  do,  that  Christianity 
would  be  stronger  with  a  visible  Head,  and  therefore 
that  it  must  be  part  of  the  Divine  mind  that  it  should 
have  one  ;  that  whatever  is  taught  in  the  actual 
Church,  i.e.  by  all  its  clergy,  must  needs  be  matter 
of  faith ;  that  infallible  authority  must  needs  exist, 
authoritatively  to  declare  oh  every  occasion  the  truth 
as  to  any  question  which  may  emerge  j  these,  or  any 
like  assertions,  that  Almighty  GOD  must,  in  such  or 
such  a  way,  secure  any  disclosure  which  He  makes 


of  His  mind  or  will,  are  arguments  of  much  the  same 
sort  as  that,  which  used  to  be  confined  to  unbelievers, 
that,  "  if  GOD  gave  a  revelation,  it  would  be  written 
in  the  sun." 

This  is  our  one  question,  not  "  what  should  we 
expect  GOD  to  say,"  but  "what  has  GOD  said?" 
Some  of  you,  they  say,  admire,  in  the  one  way  or 
the  other,  of  faith  or  of  unbelief,  whatever  claims  to 
be  energetic,  bold,  fearless,  thorough-going.  The 
Gospel  is  strong,  but  through  suffering,  not  through 
inflicting b ;  through  winning  love,  not  by  alienating; 
through  tenderness  for  souls,  not  by  exposing  them 
needlessly  to  unbelief0.  We,  the  elder,  cannot  but 
look  mournfully  back  to  the  times  of  the  ancient 
Fathers,  which,  if  they  could  exist  now,  all  Chris 
tendom  would  be,  in  one  communion,  strong.  We 
cannot  but  see  that  claims  of  authority,  meant  to 
strengthen  unity,  have  perpetuated  the  division  of 
east  and  west.  We  cannot  but  look  mournfully  on 
to  the  days  of  which  our  Lord  says,  "  d  When  the 
Son  of  Man  cometh,  shall  He  find  the  faith6  on  the 
earth  ?"  and  marvel,  whether  every  undue  strain 
placed  upon  faith  is  not  a  preparation  for  that  loss  of 
the  faith ;  or  what  must  be  the  issue  of  a  decision 
(if  confirmed)  incompatible  with  history,  and  lacking 
that  mark  of  unbroken  handing  down  from  Christ  or 
His  inspired  Apostles,  which  the  Council  of  Trent 

b  The  excommunication  of  Germany's  ablest  theologian,  Dr. 
Db'llinger. 

c  It  is  an  ascertained  fact  that  the  late  Decree  has  cast  many 
in  Germany  into  unbelief. 

d  S.  Luke  xviii.  8.  e  -n?v  irumv. 
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too  laid  down  as  the  essential  mark  whereby  to 
recognise  whatever  belongs  to  the  original  revela 
tion  f. 

But,  wherever  we  are,  in  whatever  communion 
we  were,  by  GOD'S  Providence,  placed,  the  fun 
damental  question  everywhere  agitated  now, 
the  one  question  which  underlies  all  others,  into 
which  all  others  (and  rightly)  run,  is  the  question 
of  the  supernatural.  This  has  its  advantages  for  both 
faith  and  religion.  The  d  priori  difficulties,  which 
so  often  lurk  as  the  real  ground  of  objection  to  any 
truth  of  faith,  which  are  so  difficult  to  remove, 
because  they  act  upon  the  mind  unperceived  and 
unacknowledged,  are  themselves  the  first  battle-field. 
If  to  those  in  whom  this  is  lost,  all  is,  for  the  time, 
lost ;  yet  when  it  is  won,  the  soul  is  no  longer  ha 
rassed  by  those  unseen  foes.  The  supernatural  granted 
proved  or  believed,  all  other  questions  take  already, 
in  principle,  their  place,  and  gain  their  solution, 
There  is  no  longer  any  d  priori  difficulty  as  to  any 
truth  of  revelation.  There  is  no  difficulty  beyond. 
Every  thing  besides  is,  or  may  be,  matter  of  proof  or 
evidence.  It  comes  within  the  sphere  of  possibility. 

Pelagianism,  in  that  it  was  a  system  essentially 
natural,  was  inconsistent  in  what  it  admitted  of  Divine 
Truth.  Pelagius,  while  he  retained  the  old  terms  of 
the  grace  of  GOD,  the  help  of  GOD,  yet,  in  that  by 

f  ["  Synodus]  perspiciens  hanc  veritatem  [evangelii]  et  dis- 
ciplinam  contineri  in  libris  scriptis  et  sine  scripto  traditionibus, 
quae  ipsius  Christi  ore  ab  Apostolis  accepts,  aut  ab  ipsis  Apostolis 
Spiritu  Sancto  dictante,  quasi  per  manus  traditce  ad  nos  usque 
pervenerunt."  Cone.  Trid.  sess.  iv.  decretum  de  canonicis 
Scripturis. 
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that  grace  and  help  he  meant  only  such  powers  and 
energies  and  capacities,  as  God  had,  by  the  act  of  crea 
tion,  implanted  in  His  creature,  man,  held,  when  his 
meaning  was  unveiled,  the  self-sum"  cingn  ess  of  man 
in  the  natural  order  of  creation.  He  denied  all  those 
superadded  gifts  which  belong  to  the  supernatural. 
Consistently,  then,  he  left  no  occasion  for  those  stu 
pendous  agencies  of  GOD  in  our  Redemption,  his 
belief  in  which  he  somewhat  ostentatiously  put 
forward g,  veiling  thereby  the  hollowness  of  what  he 
professed  to  believe  as  to  the  individual  relation  of 
man  to  his  GOD.  For  to  what  end  a  supernatural 
groundwork  of  a  system  purely  natural  ?  To  what  end 
a  Eedemption,  at  so  dear  a  price,  from  the  guilt  and 
power  of  sin,  if  man  by  his  own  unaided  powers  could 
keep  himself  from  it  ?  To  what  end  the  unutterable 
condescension  of  the  Incarnation,  if  it  were  to  have 
no  further  efficacy  in  regenerating,  re-creating,  the 
nature  which  GOD  the  Son  united  with  His  Divine, 
if  man,  whose  nature  He  took,  was  not  thereby  to  be 
elevated  to  an  order  above  his  own,  becoming,  as  S. 
Peter  tells  us,  uh  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature  ?  " 

Contrariwise,  a  French  unbeliever,  in  evil  times, 
took  as  his  test  the  lives  of  the  French  clergy,  living 
in  the  hardness  of  the  celibate.  He  found  (for  the 
times  were  evil)  terrible  scandals;  he  found  also 
superhuman  purity  and  holiness  of  life.  In  ordinary 
estimates,  the  scandals  become  the  grounds  of  un 
belief.  What  more  common  than  to  hear  the  incon 
sistencies,  or  scandals,  or  grievous  falls,  or  worldliness 

%  Libellus  fidei  Pelagii,  ad  Innocentium  ab  ipso  missus,  Zosimo 
redditus,  in  S.  Aug.  Opp.  x.  App.  pp.  96,  97.  h  2  Pet.  i.  5. 
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of  persons,  who  make  a  profession  of  belief,  a  ground 
for  disbelieving  (as  the  case  may  be)  the  truth  of 
Sacraments  or  of  devotion,  or  of  the  Church  or  the 
Gospel,  or  of  religion  altogether,  because  it  had  been 
" i  held  in  unrighteousness  ?  "  He,  on  the  contrary, 
having  been  an  unbeliever,  believed.  Why?  Because, 
he  said,  the  evil  was  nature;  the  good  was  above 
nature  ;  it  involved  an  operation  above  nature;  in  the 
ological  language,  grace ;  an  operation  of  GOD  above 
nature  upon  and  in  the  soul  of  man.  But,  seeing, 
believing,  granting  this,  all  abstract  difficulties  fell 
away.  The  scales  fell  off  from  his  eyes  ;  the  mist 
was  cleared.  Seeing  and  believing  this  interposition 
of  Divine  Power  and  Love,  transforming,  ennobling, 
elevating,  above  all  whereof  they  are  by  nature  capa 
ble,  the  powers  of  man,  on  what  principle  to  deny  any 
other?  Here  were  not  only  Divine  miracles,  but 
miracles  bearing  on  the  Supernatural  end  of  man, 
his  union  with  GOD.  With  what  consistency  then, 
to  what  end  to  question  any  other  truth,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  supernatural  ?  the  Supernatural 
knowledge  of  GOD,  i.  e.  Eevelation?  or  the  Super 
natural  in  its  attestation,  i.  e.  prophecy  or  miracle  ? 
or  the  Supernatural  of  any  other  condescension  of 
our  GOD  ;  the  humility  of  the  Incarnation,  or  of  its 
individual  application  to  us  and  of  His  Precious 
Blood  in  His  instruments,  His  Mysterious  Sacra 
ments  ? 

God  is  so  nigh  to  us,  that  it  seems  a  light  thing  to 
His  creatures  to  speak  of  communion  with  Him. 
Blessed  be  the  Lovingkindness  of  our  God,  that  He 

'Bom.  i.,48.-'    .          .,-,.: 
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makes  His  most  unutterable  condescension  to  His 
creatures,  an  every-day  thing  ! 

But  communion  with  God  is  evidently  super 
natural,  produced  by  an  influence  of  God  above  the 
order  of  nature,  a  force,  in  the  supernatural  order, 
as  distinct,  as  truly  infused  in  us,  as  really  existing 
a  thing,  as  the  natural  forces,  which  we  put  forth  at 
our  will  in  the  order  of  nature, — Divine  Grace.  Not 
above  that  order  in  which  God  created  man,  and  from 
which  he  fell,  but  above  that,  which  belongs  to  man, 
as  man. 

It  belongs  to  man  to  be  intelligent,  free,  rational ; 
without  these  qualities  he  would  not  be  man.  For 
the  use  of  these  qualities  he  has  need  of  the  natural 
concurrence  and  support  of  God,  the  Author  of  his 
being,  in  Whom  u  J  we  live  and  move  and  are ; "  but 
within  certain  limits  we  can  by  nature  act  freely.  The 
grand  intelligence  of  man  has  probably  in  its  higher 
operations  some  special  assistance  of  God  :  but  it  is  by 
the  way  of  nature  and  for  ends  proportionate  to  the 
nature  of  man.  It  does  not  ascend  one  step  towards 
God.  Grace  is  an  infused  and  supernatural  quality, 
an  instrument  of  God,  lifting  up  and  preparing  the 
soul  for  its  supernatural  end,  God.  It  is  an  added  gift 
of  God,  restoring  to  the  soul  its  true  life  and  super 
natural  elevation,  above  all  natural  creation,  above 
the  stars,  above  all  heavens,  and  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  heavens,  above  all  creation  in  their  natural 
order ;  for  it  is  a  communication  of  God  to  the  soul, 
making  it  "  a  partaker  of  the  Divine  nature,"  com 
municating  that  Nature  to  us  in  a  true,  real,  though 
ineffable  manner ;  uniting  us  with  God,  and  retracing 
-  J  Actsxvii,  28.' 
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in  us  some   image  and  likeness  to  Himself,  as  in 
children  to  their  Father,  the  Author  of  their  being. 

It  is  consistent  to  deny,  with  naturalism,  all  inter 
vention  of  God,  to  conceive  of  man  as  we  are  by 
nature,  with  this  immense  capacity,  and  with  nothing 
which  can  fill  or  satisfy  it ;  with  this  inexhaustible 
longing  for  bliss  and  perfection,  and  with  nothing  to 
beatify  or  perfect  it ;  with  intellect  so  brilliant,  com 
prehensive,  almost  creative,  imagining  beforehand,  by 
some  instinctive  perception,  truths  of  nature  not  as 
yet  disclosed  to  it,  and  morally  so  weak,  so  poor,  so 
tottering,  so  bound  by  its  lower  nature,  ak  seeing  what 
is  best  and  approving  it,  following  what  is  worse." 
But  to  admit  of  God's  Lovingkindness  in  elevating 
above  nature,  by  His  own  direct  intervention,  the 
soul  of  man  towards  Himself,  and  to  deny  a  priori 
any  means  by  which  God  should  be  pleased  to  unite 
it  with  Himself,  to  admit  that  God  acts  upon  the  soul 
through  the  instrumentality  of  His  grace,  and  to 
deny  that  it  becomes  Him  (God  help  us  !)  to  act  upon 
it  through  the  instrumentality  or  media  of  His 
Sacraments, — this  were  an  inconsistency,  from  which 
modern  consistency  in  rejecting  truth  may  rescue 
us.  And  yet  this  is  a  special  temptation.  "  No 
thing,"  says  Tertullian1,  "  so  hardeneth  the  minds  of 
men  as  the  simplicity  of  the  Divine  works,  as  visible 
in  the  act,  and  their  greatness  promised  in  the  effect ; 
so  that  in  this  case  also,  because  a  man  going  down 
into  the  water,  and  being  with  few  words  washed 
therein,  with  so  much  simplicity,  without  pomp, 
without  any  novel  preparation,  and  finally  without 

k  Yideo  meliora  proboque,  Deteriora  sequor.     Ovid  Met.  vii,  1 9. 
1  de  Bapt.  n.  2,  p   256.  Lib.  of  the  Fathers. 
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any  expense,  riseth  again  not  much  or  not  a  whit  the 
cleaner,  therefore  his  gaining  Eternity  is  thought 
incredible. — 0  wretched  unbelief;  who  deniest  to 
God  His  own  proper  qualities,  simplicity  and  power  !  " 

But  since,  consistently,  we  cannot  deny  the  mira 
cle,  that  one,  over  whom  a  little  water  is  poured  in 
the  Name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  has,  through  Their 
word  of  power,  the  germs  of  a  new  spiritual  life  im 
planted  in  him ;  since  we  cannot  consistently  ask  the 
Jewish  question,  "How  can  these  things  be?"  then 
neither  can  we,  as  to  the  other  great  Sacrament,  ask 
with  the  Jews,  "How  can  this  Man  give  us  His 
Flesh  to  eat  ?" 

The  miracle  of  the  new  birth  is  above,  not  against 
our  senses.  It  is  a  mystery  of  GOD'S  love,  trans 
acted  in  a  higher  sphere.  The  form  like  a  Dove,  at 
the  Baptism  of  JESUS,  symbolized  a  Divine  Presence  : 
the  water  of  Baptism  betokens  the  cleansing  by  that 
same  Spirit,  which  it  conveys :  the  flash  of  love  or 
thought  in  our  human  eyes  betokens  the  unseen  inha 
bitant,  the  soul.  In  none  do  we  see  what  is  within ; 
the  dissecting-knife  will  not  lay  bare  the  soul ;  nor 
will  analysis  discover  the  magnetic  force  in  the  nee 
dle  ;  nor,  marvellous  as  are  the  discoveries  of  chemis 
try,  can  it  lay  open  to  us,  what  that  is  (call  it,  as  we 
will,  matter  or  substance,  or  atoms,  or  molecules,  or 
movable  centres  of  forces,  or  unextended  force,  of 
which  last  Science  has  not  yet  made  up  its  mind 
whether  they  are  material  or  immaterial)  which 
is  the  unseen  support  of  those  phenomena,  of  which 
the  senses  are  cognizant.  The  senses  can  tell  us  of 
form,  size,  colour,  weight,  taste,  smell.  Experience 
tells  us  of  the  power  of  nourishing.  They  cannot 
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tell  us  more  than  these  phenomena.  Since  then  they 
cannot  tell  the  hidden  cause  of  these  phenomena, 
neither  are  they  entitled  to  deny  the  hidden  Presence 
of  the  Life-giving  Body  of  JESUS,  because  they  cannot 
discern  it.  The  miracle,  through  which  JESUS,  by  His 
word  of  power,  makes  His  Body  really  present  under 
those  bodily  forms,  is  above,  but  it  is  no  more  against 
our  senses,  than  those  equally  miraculous  operations 
of  His  love,  whereby  He,  through  His  infused  grace  or 
the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit,  converts  the  averted  soul, 
and,  uniting,  binds  it  to  Himself  with  the  indissoluble 
bond  of  love,  or  turned  the  fiery  persecutor  of  all  who 
called  upon  His  Name,  into  the  devoted  Apostle, 
whose  life  was  the  life  of  Christ  within  him. 

But  has  then  GOD  said  it  ?  The  words  are  simple. 
When  He  says,  "  m  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  My  Name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of 
them,"  we  believe  literally,  that  He,  our  Lord  and 
our  God,  is  present  in  the  midst  of  us,  when  we 
meet  in  His  Name  to  worship  Him.  He  does  not,  in 
this  case,  say,  My  Body  is  present.  "  I  am  there." 
He  is  still  in  the  full  sense  of  His  title,  Emmanuel, 
"  God  with  us."  The  closing  words  of  Ezekiel  are 
still  fulfilled,  "  n  The  name  of  the  city  from  that  day 
shall  be,  '  The  Lord  is  there.'  " 

When  He  appeared  to  Saul  and  said,  "  °I  am  JESUS, 
Whom  thou  persecutest,"  we  hesitate  not  to  believe, 
that,  although  ever  sitting  at  the  Eight  Hand  of  GOD, 
He  was  present  there  where  He  declared  Himself  to  be, 
where  S.  Paul  says,  "  He  was  seen  of  me."  "  He  was 
seen,"  St.  Paul  saysp, "  of  Cephas,  then  of  the  Twelve; 

m  S.  Matt,  xviii.  18.  »  Ezek.  xliii.  35.  °  Acts  ix.  5. 

P  1  Cor.  xv.  5-8. 
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afterwards  He  was  seen  of  above  five  hundred  brethen 
at  once  ;  afterwards  He  was  seen  of  James  ;  after 
wards  of  all  the  Apostles  ;  and  last  of  all,  He  was 
seen  of  me  also.'7  All  alike  were  witnesses  of  His 
Resurrection  ;  of  all  alike  St.  Paul  uses  the  selfsame 
word,  "  He  was  seen  of  1  ;  "  seen  in  the  Body  by  the 
bodily  eyes,  so  that  that  they  could  be  eye-witnesses 
of  what  their  eyes  had  seen,  His  risen  Body,  alive 
from  the  dead. 

What  reason  then  is  there,  for  not  receiving  the 
words,"  This  is  My  Body,"  as  literally  as  the  words, 
"  The  Word  was  with  God,"  "  The  Word  was  God  ?" 
It  is  worth  observing  in  the  outset,  that  in  all  explana 
tions  of  Christ's  plain  words,  "This  is  My  Body,"  other 
than  the  simple  affirmation  which  they  are,  the  utmost 
claimed  for  such  explanation  impossibility.  The  neces 
sity  that  they  must  mean  something  else  than  their 
simple  meaning,  is  postulated  ;  and  then  analogies  (as 
it  is  thought)  are  adduced  to  prove  that  they  may. 
But  these  alleged  analogies  all  fail. 

And  first  I  need  scarcely  dwell  upon  that  expression 
which  Zwingli,  —  he  who  fearlessly  imputed  error  to 
every  one,  one  and  all,  who  were  before  him,  on  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism1",  ascribes  to  a  dream  from  GOD 


r  "  This  I  must  ingenuously  confess,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  "  [on  Baptism  which  he  thus  opens]  "  that  all  probably  (fere 
omnes)  as  many  as,  from  the  time  of  the  very  Apostles,  have  un 
dertaken  to  write  on  Baptism,  have  in  no  few  things  missed  the 
mark.  It  is  a  great  thing  that  I  say,  but  I  am  compelled  against 
my  will  to  say  it.  For  never  would  I  have  allowed  this  to  pass 
my  lips  (although  I  have  always  delivered  the  true  doctrine  on 
this  subject)  unless  I  had  been  compelled  through  that  con 
tumacious  obstinacy  of  most  contentious  men.  For  no  one  of 
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given  to  him  as  a  ground  for  disproving  the  doctrine, 
the  belief  in  which  he  had  previously  cast  aside8; 
"  *It  is  the  Lord's  Passover  ;"  which  he  explains  to 

their  number  can  be  found,  who  has  not  ascribed  to  the  element 
of  water,  what  it  neither  has,  nor  have  the  Apostles  taught  that 
it  had.  And  those  ancients  wrongly  understood  the  saying  of 
Christ  to  Nicodemus,  '  Except  a  man  be  born  of  water  and  the 
Spirit  &c. '  "Wherefore  we  also  will  see  what  Baptism  is,  after  a 
manner  far  different  from  what  all,  ancients  or  moderns,  yea  or  the 
writers  of  our  own  times  have  done.  And  that  we  will  do,  not  by 
dreams  of  our  own,  but  by  testimonies  from  the  divine  word." 
Opp.  T.  ii.  f.  59.  v. 

s  "  There  remained  yet  no  little  strain  to  produce  instances,  un 
connected  with  any  parable  ;  we  began  therefore  to  think  over  and 
revolve  every  thing  ;  but  no  other  instances  occurred  than  had  been 
produced  in  my  Commentary,  or,  if  any  occurred,  it  was  like 
them.  But  when  the  13th  day  was  approaching,  (what  I  relate 
is  true,  and  so  true,  that,  though  I  would  conceal  it,  my  conscience 
compels  me  to  pour  forth  what  the  Lord  imparted,  well  knowing 
to  what  reproach  and  ridicule  I  expose  myself)  towards  dawn  then 
of  April  13, 1  seemed  to  myself  in  sleep  to  be  contending  anew  very 
wearily  with  my  adversary  the  scribe,  and  was  struck  so  dumb, 
that,  my  tongue  refusing  its  office,  I  could  not  utter  what  I  knew 
to  be  true.  Which  distress  (as  dreams  at  times  do  mock  us  at 
night,  for,  as  regards  me,  I  relate  nothing  deeper  than  a  dream, 
although  what  I  learnt  through  the  dream  is  no  light  thing, 
thanks  be  to  God  to  whose  glory  alone  I  disclose  this,)  seemed  to 
disturb  me  vehemently.  Then,  from  heaven  as  it  were,  a  monitor 
(black  or  white,  I  know  not  [i.  e.  I  know  nothing  about  him]  for 
I  am  relating  a  dream)  seemed  to  stand  by  me,  who  said,  "  answer 
him,  dullard,  what  is  written  in  Exodus  12,  'It  is  the  Passover 
i.  e.  the  passing  over  of  the  Lord'  [i.  e.  as  Z.  explains  it,  '  It  is  the 
type  of  the  Lord's  passing  over']."  "  This,"  he  relates,  "  dispersed 
all  mist  from  the  minds  of  the  candidates  of  theology  who  still  some 
what  hesitated  on  account  of  the  difficulty  as  to  the  parable." 
Subsid.  de  Euch.  Opp.  T.  ii.  f.  249. 

1  Ex.  xii.  1 1 .  Zwingli  knew  no  Hebrew ;  he  speaks  of  verifying 
the  text  of  his  dream  in  the  LXX. 
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be,  "  It  is  the  figure  of  the  Lord's  passing  over."  For 
the  words  without  doubt  mean,  "  It  is  a  Passover  to 
the  Lord,"  as  in  the  fourth  Commandment  it  is  said, 
"uThe  seventh  day  is  a  sabbath  to  the  Lord,"  or  again, 
Ux  To-morrow  is  a  Feast  to  the  the  Lord."  For  the 
"passover,  "  is  the  name  of  the  Paschal  lamb  itself  or  of 
the  Feast ;  whence  the  words  are  used,  ' ' y  kill  the 
Passover,"  "z  sacrifice  the  Passover,"  "a  roast  the 
Passover,"  abeat  the  Passover,"  and  "  cthe  Pass 
overs"  are  the  Paschal  lambs ;  or  it  is  the  feast  of 
the  Passover,  as  in  the  words,  u  d  Keep  the  Passover." 
But  nowhere  is  it  used  in  the  abstract  sense  which 
Zwingli  would  have,  and  which  his  would-be  analogy 
requires,  "the  passing  over;  "  and  to  say,  "  This  is  the 
passing-over,"  would  be  wholly  different  from 
affirming  of  an  existing  thing,  "  This  is  My  Body." 

Another  way  of  escape  is  now,  though  recently, 
obsolete.  "elf  the  words  of  institution,"  we  were 
told,  u  had  been  spoken  in  English  or  Latin  at  first, 
there  might  perhaps  have  been  some  reason  for 
supposing,  that  our  Saviour  meant  to  be  literally 
understood."  (Observe  the  concession,  when  it  is 
thought  that  the  argument  is  no  longer  needed.) 
(i  But  they  were  spoken  in  Syriac,  in  which 
there  is  no  word  which  expresses  <  to  signify, 
represent,  or  denote.'  '  Contrariwise,  it  has  been 

11  Ex.  xx.  10.  x  Ex.  xxxii.  5. 

y  np§nBayEx.xii.21,2Chr.  xxx.!5,17,xxxv.  1,  6,ll,Ezr.vi.20. 
1  nc$n  nji  De.  xvi.  5,  6.  a  vv#  no??  iVf  jp_  2  Chr.  xxxv.  13. 

b  nc$n  Sjx  2  Chr.  xxx.  18.    c  vniftn  2  Chr.  xxx.  17,  xxxv.  7,  8,  9. 
d  no^n  nw  Nu.  ix.  4-6,  18,  Jos.  v.  10,  2  Kgs.  xxiii.  23,  2  Chr. 
xxx.  2,  xxxv.  16,  18,  19,  Ezr.  vi.  19. 
e  Home  Introd.  ii.  584.  ed.  4. 
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pointed  out f,  that  Syriac  is  remarkably  rich  in  such 
terms,  that  they  are  used  in  it  far  more  frequently 
than  in  our  Western  languages,  and,  in  regard  to  this 
very  doctrine,  are  used  only  to  affirm  that  our  Lord 
"said  in  truth,  not  in  type,  c  This  is  My  Body." 
"  Ifg,"  says  S.  Maruthas,  a  friend  of  S.  Chrysostom  and 
a  framer  of  a  Syriac  Liturgy,  "  if  a  perpetual  partici 
pation  of  the  Mysteries  had  not  been  given,  whence 
should  those  who  come  after,  know  the  redemption 
of  Christ  ? — Besides,  the  faithful  afterwards  would 
have  been  defrauded  of  the  Communion  of  the  Body 
and  Blood ;  but  now,  as  often  as  we  approach  to  the 
Body  and  Blood,  and  take  It  in  our  hands,  we  believe 
that  we  embrace  the  Body,  and  that  we  are  of  His 
Flesh  and  His  Bones,  as  it  is  written.  For  Christ 
did  not  call  It  a  type  and  a  likeness,  but  that  in 
truth,  l  This  is  My  Body  and  this  is  My  Blood.7  " 

Other  explanations  relate  to  things  acknowledged 
to  be  symbolic,  as  parables,  significant  dreams,  vi 
sions  ;  such  as  "the  seven  good  kine  are  seven  y  ears  h ;  " 
"'the  ten  horns  are  the  ten  Kings,"  or  "Hhe  seven 
stars  which  thou  sawest  are  the  Angels  of  the  seven 
Churches,  and  the  seven  candlesticks  which  thou 
sawest  are  the  seven  Churches;"  "  kthe  field  is  the 
world,"  "the  reapers  are  the  Angels."  Or  they 
are  explanations  of  what  are  declared  to  be  types, 
ul which  things  are  allegorical;"  "for  these  [Sarah 

f  "Wisemann  Hora3  Syriacee,  pp.   18 — 56. 
gap.  Assem.   B.   0.  i.   179,    180.,   on  the  words,   "Do  this 
in  remembrance  of  Me,"  quoted  a  little  more   fully,  Doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence,  p.  497. 

h  Gen.  xli.  26.  i  Dan.  vii.  24.  J  Rev.  i.  20.  k  S.  Matt.  xiii.  38,  39. 
1  Gal.  iv.  24,  25. 
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and  Hagar]  are  two  covenants,  the  one  from  Mount 
Sinai,  gendering  to  bondage ;  for  this  word m  Agar 
is  Mount  Sinai  in  Arabia."  Others  are  simple 
metaphors,  of  which  all  language  is  full,  as  of  the 
crafty  Herod  our  Lord  says,  "ntell  that  fox,"  or  of 
the  great  enemy  of  souls,  ' ( °  the  wolf  snatcheth  and 
scattereth  the  sheep."  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  is  said  allusively,  "  PHe  that  entereth  in  by 
the  door,"  or  as  the  predicate,  "  *I  am  the  door ;"  rThe 
Lord  is  my  Shepherd,"  Us  I  am  the  good  Shepherd;" 
or  "  *  ye  are  returned  to  the  Shepherd  and  Bishop 
of  your  souls,"  "uwhen  the  chief  Shepherd  shall 
appear." 

In  all  these  and  the  like  cases  a  person  is  spoken 
of,  and  some  property  or  quality  of  his  is  declared 
under  the  image  of  some  object,  in  which  that  quality 
is  found.  GOD  says  to  Abraham,  " x  I  am  thy  shield 
and  thine  exceeding  great  reward."  David  says  to 
GOD,  "  y  Thou  art  a  hiding-place  for  me ;"  or  of  Him, 
" z  The  Lord  is  my  Eock  and  my  Fortress  and  De^ 
liverer."  These  and  the  like  are  but  as  specimens  of 
that  vast  imagery,  whereby  we  must  speak  of  God  in 
our  picture-language,  because  we  have  so  few  un- 
figurative  words,  in  which  any  thing  can  be  declared  to 
us  of  GOD.  But  they  are  the  very  reverse  of  that  for 
which  they  are  adduced.  For  that  which  is  spoken  of 
is  not  the  figure  of  that  whereto  it  is  likened,  but  con 
trariwise  it  is  the  Living  GOD,  or  Christ,  or  His  people, 
of  whom  something  real  is  declared  under  a  figurative 
word.  The  vine  and  its  branches  are  a  wonderful 

m  TO  yap*Aw.  See  Afford  ad  loc.       n  S.  Luke  xiii.  32.       °  S. 
John  x.  12.     P  Ib.  2.     1  Ib.  9.      r  Ps.  xxiii.  1.     s  S.  John  vi.  14. 
ll Pet.il.  25.  Mb.v.4.  xGen.xv.  1.    yPs.xxxii.  7.   zPs.xviii.  1. 
B2 
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image  of  the  closeness  of  union  between  Christ  and 
His  true  members,  deriving  from  Him  life  and  con 
tinual  support  and  fruitfulness.  But  the  vine  is  an 
image  of  Christ,  not  Christ  of  the  vine  :  the  branches 
express  our  relation  to  Christ,  we  (it  is  almost  too 
simple  to  state)  are  not  images  of  the  branches.  One 
can  then  hardly  understand  how,  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
the  sophism  could  be  repeated,  that,  because  our  Lord 
could  speak  of  Himself  under  a  metaphor,  u  I  am  the 
true  Vine,77  "  I  am  the  good  Shepherd,"  "  I  am  the 
Door,"  therefore,  when  He  speaks  not  of  Himself,  but 
says  "  this  thing,"  and  then  declares  what  that  thing 
of  which  He  is  speaking  is,  in  words  absolutely  ex 
cluding  metaphor,  "  aMy  Body  which  is  given  for 
you,"  ubMy  Blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins ;"  the  predicate 
is  here  too  to  be  a  figure,  unfigurative  as  the  words 
are.  In  the  one  set  of  phrases  alleged,  the  meaning  of 
a  symbolic  term,  "thekine,"  "  the  candlesticks;" 
"  the  field  "  of  the  parable,  is  explained  and  it  is 
declared  of  what  it  is  the  symbol.  In  the  other, 
truth  is  declared  under  symbolic  or  metaphoric 
language.  In  our  Blessed  Lord's  words  of  Institu 
tion,  "  This  is  My  Body,"  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
symbol.  He  does  not  say,  "  This  bread  is  My  Body," 
but  "  This  thing,  TOVTO,  which  I  give  you  is  My  Body." 

And  so  our  Blessed  Lord  fulfilled  that  promise 

which  He  had  before  made  (and  which  our  Church 

by  embodying  some  of  its  language  in  our  Eucharis- 

tic  service0,  shews  that  it  understands  Him  to  have 

a  S.  Luke  xxii.  19.          b  S.  Matt.  xxvi.  28. 

c  Exhortation  at  the  celebration,  "then  we  spiritually  eat  the 
Flesh  of  Christ  and  drink  His  Blood ;  then  we  dwell  in  Christ  and 
Christ  in  us." 
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spoken  beforehand  of  the  Holy  Eucharist);  "The 
Bread  that  I  will  give  is  My  Flesh,  which  I  will  give 
for  the  life  of  the  world." 

Our  Lord's  teaching  in  that  discourse  becomes  more 
emphatic,  the  more  His  adversaries  cavilled. 

He  began  by  teaching  them  to  "  labour  for  the 
meat  which  endureth  to  everlasting  life,  not  for  that 
which  perisheth."  They  asked  how  to  labour  for  it. 
He  bade  them  believe  in  Him.  They  asked,  as  usual, 
for  a  sign  from  Heaven ;  this  time,  like  the  manna. 
He  told  them,  God  gave  the  reality,  of  which  the 
manna  was  a  figure,  Him  Who  came  down  from  Hea 
ven  and  giveth  life  to  the  world.  They  ask  for  it. 
He  tells  them  that  He  Himself  is  that  ever-satisfying 
Bread  which  came  down  from  Heaven.  They  mur 
mur,  because  they  knew  of  His  Birth  on  earth.  He 
tells  them  of  the  drawing  by  the  Father,  without 
which  they  could  not  come  to  Him,  and  that  He  is 
the  Bread  whereof  a  man  may  eat  and  not  die,  and 
that  the  Bread  which  He  would  give  is  His  Flesh, 
"  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world."  They 
cavil  again,  "  How  can  this  Man  give  us  His  Flesh 
to  eat?  "  He  answers  again,  by  asseverating  the  same 
more  solemnly,  that  through  eating  His  Flesh  and 
drinking  His  Blood  we  have  life;  unless  we  eat 
and  drink  It,  we  have  no  life  ;  that  His  Flesh  is  the 
true  Food,  His  Blood  the  true  drink ;  that  thereby 
is  the  mutual  in-dwelling  of  Himself  and  of  His 
members ;  that  by  eating  Him,  we  live  by  Him,  as 
He  by  the  Father ;  and  that,  for  ever.  It  were  an 
unexplained  and  unexampled  metaphor,  that  to  eat 
His  Flesh  were  to  believe  in  Him ;  the  more  so, 
since  in  that  language  such  metaphor  is  only  used  of 
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preying  upon  a  person  or  one's  self d,  or  of  calumniating6'. 
But  now  when  by  bread  He  throughout  speaks,  not 
of  any  doctrine,  but  of  Himself ;  when  He  speaks,  not 
of  belief  in  Him  only  (which  might  be  and  in  many 
was  then),  but  of  a  future  gift ;  when  He  said  that  the 
bread  which  He  will  give  is  still  Himself,  His  Flesh, 
"  which  I  will  give  for  the  life  of  the  world,"  and  that, 
as  we  would  have  life,  we  must  eat  that  Flesh  and 
drink  that  Blood  ;  and  then,  after  this  explicit  dog 
matic  teaching,  just  before  He  did  give  that  Flesh  and 
shed  that  Blood  upon  the  Cross  for  our  salvation,  did? 
anticipating  the  violence  of  the  Jews,  bid  His  Apos 
tles  and  the  converted  world  in  them,  "  Take,  eat, 
this  is  My  Body  which  is  given  for  you  ;  "  "  Drink 
ye  all  of  this ;  for  this  is  My  Blood  of  the  New  Tes 
tament,  which  is  shed  for  you  and  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins,"  it  is  unnatural  and  unjust  to  the 
precision  of  our  Lord's  teaching  to  say,  that  He  did 
not  then  give  Himself,  His  Body  and  His  Blood,  to 
those  whom  He  bade  to  eat  and  to  drink  Both. 

d  The  metaphor  is  from  wild  beasts,  Ps.  xxvii.  2.  Mic.  iii.  3. 
"  Why  do  ye  persecute  me,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  my  flesh?" 
Job  xix.  22,  in  the  same  sense  as  "  devour  my  people,"  Ps.  xiv.  4, 
Jer.  x.  25, 1.  17  ;  "  the  poor,"  Pr.  xxx.  14  ;  or  he  "  eateth  his  own 
flesh,"  "  preyeth  on  himself,"  Eccl.  iv.  5.  The  phrase  is  retained 
in  the  Peshito  in  Ps.  xxvii.  and  Micah. 

e  n  vnsnp  Vax,  lit.  ie  ate  morsels  of,"  was,  even  in  the  Chaldee 
of  Daniel  (iii.  8,  vii.  25),  the  expression  for  "  false  accusation." 
It  was  retained  both  in  Chaldee  and  Syriac.  See  Syriac  instances 
in  P.  Smith's  Thesaurus  Syr.  col.  179.  In  Arabic,  "He  eats  men, 
and  eats  the  flesh,  of  men,  means  he  defames  men,  or  does  so  in  their 
absence.  It  is  said  in  the  Kuran,  xliv.  12,  Would  any  one  of  you  like 
to  eat  the  flesh  of  his  brother  when  dead?  defamation,  or  defamation 
of  the  absent,  being  meant  thereby."  Lane  from  chief  Arab,  au 
thorities.  Lex.  p.  71,  col.  2. 
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And  against  all  this  simplicity  in  receiving  His 
words,  there  is  nothing  but  those  so  often  misalleged 
words,  "f  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing."  What?  That 
Flesh  which  He  had  said,  He  would  give  for  the  life 
of  the  world  ?  that  Flesh,  the  eating  of  which  was  the 
condition  of  the  world's  life  ?  that  Flesh,  without 
eating  which  we  have  no  life  ?  that  Flesh,  through 
eating  which  we  have  His  Life  derived  into  us? 
Is  it  that  Flesh  which  is  to  profit  nothing?  God 
forbid  !  Else  would  the  Incarnation,  the  centre  and 
spring  of  all  our  blessings,  "profit  nothing."  He 
says  not,  "My  Flesh  profiteth  nothing;"  —  but 
"the  flesh."  They  thought  of  Him  as  mere  man. 
Their  question  had  been,  not  about  "  eating  flesh," 
but  "how  can  this  Man, — "  this  Man,"  Whom  they 
knew  as  man,  Whose  earthly  parentage  they  knew, 
born,  as  they  deemed,  after  the  law  of  human  birth,  of 
human  father  and  mother, — "  how  can  this  man  give 
us  His  Flesh  to  eat  ?  " 

Truly,  they  had  not  been  wrong,  had  He  been,  what 
they  thought,  an  ordinary  man.  "gHow  can  the 
human  body  implant  in  us  everlasting  life,  and  what 
can  a  thing  of  like  nature  with  ourselves  avail  to 
immortality  ?  "  And  so  Jesus  again  lifts  them  up 
to  the  thought  of  His  Divine  Nature.  "Doth  this 
offend  you?  What  then,  if  ye  see  the  Son  of 
Man  ascending  up  where  He  was  before?"  The 
Ascension  of  the  glorified  Body  of  Jesus  was  as  con 
trary  to  the  laws  of  our  bodies  here,  as  Its  being  life- 
giving.  And  not  this  only,  but  it  was  the  Body  of 
Him  Who  is  God,  Who  came  down,  as  He  had  said, 
from  Heaven;  the  "Word  Who  was  with  God  and 

f  8.  John  vi.  63.  «  S.  Cyr.  ad  loc.  T.  iv.  p.  375. 
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was  God,"  and  became  Flesh  by  taking  our  nature 
into  God,  One  Person,  One  Son  of  God  and  Son  of 
Man,  Who  was  to  return,  where  He  was  before. 
"  When  the  nature  of  the  flesh  is  considered  alone  by 
itself,"  says  S.  Cyril h,  "  plainly  it  is  not  life-giving. 
For  it  can  quicken  no  existing  thing ;  rather  itself  is 
in  need  of  Him,  Who  can  produce  life.  But  when 
the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation  is  carefully  considered, 
and  ye  then  learn  Who  it  is  Who  dwelleth  in  this 
Flesh,  ye  will  then  be  disposed  thereto,  He  saith, 
(unless  ye  accuse  the  Spirit  of  God  Himself  also) 
that  He  imparteth  Life,  although  of  itself  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing.  For  since  it  is  united  with  the 
life-giving  Word,  It  hath  become  wholly  life-giving, 
rising  up  to  the  power  of  the  higher  Nature,  not  it 
self  forcing  to  its  own  nature  Him  Who  cannot  in 
any  way  be  lowered.  Although  then  the  nature  of 
the  flesh  is  in  itself  powerless  to  give  life,  yet  it  will 
inwork  this,  when  it  hath  the  Life-giving  Word,  pro 
ducing  also  Its  full  operation.  For  It  is  the  Body  of 
Him,  Who  is  by  nature  Life,  not  of  any  earthly 
being,  of  whom  that  would  rightly  hold,  *  the  flesh 
profiteth  nothing.7  For  not  the  flesh  of  Paul,  or 
Peter,  or  any  other  would  work  this  in  us ;  but  only 
and  apart  from  all,  that  of  our  Saviour  Christ,  c  in 
Whom  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily." 
"  For  it  would  be  most  absurd,  that  honey  should 
infuse  its  own  sweetness  into  things  which  by  nature 
have  no  sweetness,  and  transfer  into  itself  that 
wherewith  it  may  be  mingled,  and  to  think  that  the 
Life-giving  Nature  of  the  Word  of  GOD  should  not 
be  able  to  elevate  to  its  own  good  that  Body  wherein 
h  ad  loc.  p.  375. 
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It  dwelt.  Wherefore  as  to  all  other  things  that 
word  will  be  true,  that  '  the  flesh  profiteth  nothing  ;' 
but  as  to  Christ  Alone  it  hath  no  force,  because  in 
His  Flesh  Life  indwelleth,  that  is,  the  Only  Begotten 
Son." 

"  The  words  *  (TO,  pij^ara)  which  I  have  spoken  to 
you,"  i.  e.  those  words,  "  My  Flesh  is  Meat  indeed 
and  My  Blood  is  Drink  indeed,"  "  they  are  Spirit  and 
they  are  Life,"  i.  e.  life-giving.  But  indeed  no 
possible  interpretation  of  those  words>  which  would 
not  involve  that  His  Coming  in  the  Flesh  was  alto 
gether  profitless,  would  lower  His  explicit  teaching. 

His  Apostle,  having  "i  received  of  the  Lord  that 
doctrine"  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  "  which  also  he 
delivered  unto"  the  Corinthians,  teaches  the  same  in 
the  words  inserted  in  our  Article  in  explanation  of  the 
doctrine ;  "  k  The  Cup  of  blessing  which  we  bless,  is  it 
not  the  Communion  of  the  Blood  of  Christ  ?  The 
Bread  which  we  break,  is  it  not  the  Communion  of 
the  Body  of  Christ?"  He  does  not  say,  a  commu 
nion,  or  communication,  or  what  men  will,  of  a  grace 
or  a  virtue,  or  a  power,  or  an  efficacy  or  an  influence 
from  Christ's  absent  Body  in  Heaven,  even  apart 
from  the  fact  that  no  such  influence  from  our  Lord's 
All-Holy  Body  in  Heaven  is  ever,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  hinted  at.  Our  Dear  Lord  in  His  glorious 
Body  does  ever,  in  the  Presence  of  the  Father,  make 
Intercession  for  us :  His  Meritorious  Sacrifice  and 
Passion  live  on  there :  those  Scars,  more  glorious 
than  all  created  light,  shine  with  the  effulgence  of 
His  Godhead  through  all  the  compass  of  Heaven, 
and,  pleading  His  Atoning  Death,  obtain  mercy  and 

1  Not  01  \oyoi,— -the  discourses,    i  1  Cor.  xi.  23.    k  Ib.  x.  17. 
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pardon  for  us  sinners.  But  to  us  He  hath  given 
the  communion  of  His  Body,  not  in  Heaven  as  yet, 
but  here  on  earth.  "  The  Bread  which  we  break,  is 
it  not  the  Communion  of  the  Body  of  Christ  ? " 
"  Communion"  is  ever,  in  Holy  Scripture,  "  parti 
cipation  of."  "  The  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost1," 
"  communion  of  the  Spirit111,"  is  by  His  actual  indwell 
ing  in  our  souls.  "  The  communion  of  His  Son 
JESUS  Christ  our  Lord,  into  which  GOD  has  called  us,n  " 
is  communion  with  Christ  himself,  to  become  mem 
bers  of  Him,  to  partake  of  Him,  He  dwelling  in  us 
and  we  in  Him.  When  then  the  Apostle  says,  "  the 
bread  which  we  break  is  the  communion  of  the 
Body  of  Christ,"  he  expresses,  not  only  that  we 
(blessed  be  GOD  !)  are  "  partakers  of  Christ,"  but  the 
special  way  in  which  we  are  partakers  of  Him,  that 
we  are  partakers  of  His  Body,  of  His  Blood ;  and  so 
He  dwell  eth  in  us  and  we  in  Him.  u  Wherefore 
said  he,"  asks  S.  Chrysostom,  "  the  Communion 
(KOUHOVIO)  and  not  the  partaking  (/Ltero^)  ?  Because 
he  intended  to  express  something  more,  and  to  point 
out  how  close  was  the  union ;  in  that  we  commu 
nicate,  not  only  by  participating  but  by  being  united. 
For  as  that  Body  is  united  to  Christ,  so  we  also  are 
united  to  Him  by  that  Bread." 

This  doctrine  of  the  Eeal  Presence  all  who  know 
ever  so  little  of  the  ancient  Fathers  and  Councils, 
know  to  have  been  taught  from  the  first.  To  repeat 
a  summary,  (which  doubtless  you  have  not  seen)  be 
cause  I  know  of  none  simpler — 

1  fj  KotvoWa  TOV  'Aytou  UVev/Aaros  2  Cor.  xiii.  3.  m  ei  TIS  Kouxovta 
TlvcvfjMTos  Phil.  ii.  1 .  n  fK\^6rjr€  eis  Kowconav  TOV  vlov  a.  I.  X. 
T.. ic.  rip.  1  Cor.  i.  9. 
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"°  Minds,  the  most  simple  or  the  most  philosophical; 
the  female  Martyrs  of  Persia,  or  what  are  known  as 
the  philosophic  Fathers ;  minds  wholly  practical,  as 
Tertullian  or  S.  Cyprian,  S.  Firmilian,  S.  Pacian  or 
S.  Julius,  or  those  boldly  imaginative,  as  Origen ;  or 
poetic  minds,  as  S.  Ephrem  or  S.  Isaac  or  S.  Paulinus ; 
fathers  who  most  use  a  figurative  interpretation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  as  S.  Ambrose,  or  such  as,  like  S. 
Chrysostom,  from  their  practical  character  and  the 
exigencies  of  the  Churches  in  which  they  preached, 
confined  themselves  most  scrupulously  to  the  letter ; 
mystical  writers,  as  S.  Macarius ;  ascetics,  as  Mark 
the  hermit,  Apollo  or  the  Abbot  Esaias ;  writers  in 
other  respects  opposed  to  each  other ;  the  friends  of 
Origen,  as  S.  Didymus,  or  his  opponents,  as  The- 
ophilus  of  Alexandria  and  S.  Epiphanius ;  or  again, 
S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Theodoret ;  heretics,  even 
when  the  truth  condemned  their  heresy,  as  the  Arian 
Eusebius  and  Theodorus  Heracleotes,  or  defenders 
of  the  faith,  as  S.  Athanasius ;  Apollinarius  or  S. 
Chrysostom  who  wrote  against  him  ;  Nestorius  or  8. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  all  agree  in  one  consentient  ex 
planation  of  our  Lord's  words,  "  This  is  My  Body," 
"  This  is  My  Blood."  Whence  this  harmony,  but 
that  One  Spirit  attuned  all  the  various  minds  in  the 
one  body  into  one,  so  that  even  the  heretics  were 
slow  herein  to  depart  from  it  ? 

Up  However  different  the  occasions  may  be,  upon 
which  the  truth  is  spoken  of,  in  whatever  variety  of 
ways  it  may  be  mentioned,  the  truth  itself  is  one  and 
the  same,  one  uniform,  simple  consentient  truth;  that 

0  The  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  pp.  717,  718. 
P  Ib.  pp.  719,  720. 
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what  is  consecrated  upon  the  Altars  for  us  to  receive, 
what,  under  the  outward  elements,  is  there  present 
for  us  to  receive,  is  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ ;  by 
receiving  which  the  faithful  in  the  Lord's  Supper 
do  verily  and  indeed  take  and  receive  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ ;  by  presuming  to  approach  which  the 
wicked  (i.e.  those  who  with  impenitent  hearts  wil 
fully  purpose  to  persevere  in  deadly  sin,  and  yet 
venture  to  "take  that  Holy  Sacrament,")  become 
"  guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord;  "  i.  e. 
become  guilty  of  a  guilt  like  theirs  who  laid  hands 
on  His  Divine  Person,  while  yet  in  the  Flesh  among 
us,  or  who  shed  His  All-Holy  Blood." 

This  doctrine  of  the  Eeal  Presence  was  not  affected 
(as  has  been  so  often  asserted)  by  "fervid"  or  "poetical 
images,"  "rhetorical  expressions,"  "alleged  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Fathers  in  the  fourth  Century,  to 
"stir  up  the  hearts"  of  the  devout, nor  by  the  employ 
ment  of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy  by  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas  to  explain  the  relation  of  that  Presence  to 
the  outward  visible  signs,  under  which  it  is  conveyed. 

It  was  not  affected  by  oratory ;  for  the  self-same 
doctrine  was  expressed  in  the  simplest  terms  from 
the  first.  Scarce  had  St,  John  been  taken  to  his  Lord, 
when  those  who  denied  that  our  Lord  had  a  real 
Body,  "abstained"  on  that  ground  "from  the  Holy 
Eucharist,"  "because,"  says  S.  Ignatiusq,  "they  con 
fess  not  that  the  Eucharist  is  the  Flesh  of  our  Saviour 
JESUS  Christ,  which  suffered  for  our  sins,  which  the 
Father  in  His  Mercy  raised  again."  It  is  not  in  fer 
vid  language  to  Christians,  but  in  explanation  to  the 

9  Ep.  ad  Smyrn.  n.  7.  Real  Presence,  p.  317. 
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Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  that  S.  Justin,  "  r  a  disciple 
of  the  Apostles,"  says,  Uswe  receive  not  the  Eucharist 
as  common  bread  or  as  common  drink,  but  in  what 
way  JESUS  Christ  our  Saviour  being,  through  the 
Word  of  GOD,  Incarnate,  had  both  Flesh  and  Blood  for 
our  salvation,  so  also  have  we  been  taught  that  the 
Food,  over  which  thanksgiving  has  been  made  by  the 
prayer  of  the  word  which  is  from  Him,  is  the  Flesh 
and  Blood  of  Him,  the  Incarnate  JESUS."  Such  is 
the  confession  of  faith  as  to  the  Holy  Eucharist  made 
to  a  Heathen  Emperor  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Church,  by  one,  not  further  removed  from  that  Last 
Supper,  than  some  of  the  elder  of  us  are  from  the  days, 
when  our  fathers  were  what  you  are  now*. 

The  persecution  in  Gaul  was  aggravated,  some 
slaves  of  Christian  Catechumens  reporting  what  they 
had  heard  from  their  masters,  that  "uthe  Divine 
Communion  was  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ."  S. 
Ireneeus'  words,  as  being  in  refutation  of  heretics, 
have  a  dogmatic  character.  "x  Taking  bread  of  this 
our  creation,  He  confessed  that  it  was  His  own  Body, 
and  He  affirmed  that  the  mingled  drink  of  the  Cup 
was  His  Own  Blood."  His  early  teacher,  S.  Poly- 
carp,  was  probably  converted  32  years y  after  the 

r  Ep.  ad  Diogn.  8  Apol.  i.  66.  *  S.  Justin  was  converted  A.  D. 
133.  The  father  of  the  writer  was  24  years  old  100  years  ago,  yet 
this  allowed  of  above  27  years,  during  which  both  were  on  earth. 

u  Fragm.  S.  Iren.  ap.  (Ecumen.  ad  1  Pet.  iii.  p.  498.  in  Massuet, 
p.  343.  Eeal  Presence,  p.  324.  x  iv.  33.  2.  The  same  argument 
recurs,  iv.  17,  5.  and  13.  4.  Real  Pr.  pp.  322,  323. 

y  Polycarp,  at  the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  says,  "I  am  now 
entering  in  the  86th  year  in  which  I  have  served  the  name  of 
Christ."  Ep.  Eccl.  Smyrna?,  n.  9,  in  Ruinart  Acta  Mart.,  p.  31. 
But  his  martyrdom  probably  took  place  under  Antoninus  Pius, 
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Ascension  of  our  Lord,  two  years  probably  after 
the  date  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Phillippians.  He 
discoursed  familiarly  with  S.  John  and  others  who 
had  seen  the  Lord  and  related  their  sayings,  which 
S.  Irenseus  remembered  well,  and  of  which,  he  says, 
" z  by  the  grace  of  GOD  I  continually  renew  the 
remembrance."  Another  says  near  his  age,"  a  From 
what  creation  suppose  ye,  the  Bread  and  Wine  are 
and  must  be  confessed  to  be  His  Body  and  Blood." 
And  so  in  a  long  series  of  Fathers,  the  words,  used 
of  the  truth  itself,  are  as  simple  as  could  be  imagined. 
It  is  the  truth  itself,  which  is  so  transcendent.  What 
could  be  simpler  than,  " b  Being  both  Bread  and  Flesh, 
He  giveth  Himself,  being  both,  to  us  to  eat."  "  c  His 
Flesh  is  true  Food."  "  dHe  gave  them  for  food  the 
heavenly  bread,  Himself  gave  Himself."  u  e  Taking 
bread  and  then  the  Cup  of  wine,  He  attested  that 
it  is  His  Body  and  Blood."  "fThe  hand  receives 
the  Lord's  Body."  "sHis  Own  Divine  Flesh  and 
His  Precious  Blood  hath  He  given  us  to  eat  and  to 
drink  for  the  remission  of  sins."  "  h  Our  Lord  gave 

and  so  about  A.D.  140.  Pearson's  Opp.  Posth.  Diss.  ii.  c.  16-17, 
supported  by  an  inscription  in  Chishull's  Travels  p.  1 1,  mention 
ing  Statius  Quadratus,  the  Proconsul  in  whose  presence  and  by 
whose  authority  S.  Polycarp  suffered ;  and  only  one  Cresar,  whereas 
A.D.  167-  there  were  two.  Chishull's  note.  No  opinion  makes 
it  more  than  21  years  later.  z  Ep.  ad  Florin  :  in  Eus.  H.  v.  26, 
add  adv.  Haer.  iv.  14.  a  Author  of  Carminaadv.  Marcion.  L. 

5  ap.  Tertull.  p.  807.  col.  1.  Rig.  b  g.  Clem.  Al.  Fragm.  T. 

ii.  p.  1018.  Pott.  c  Orig.  in  Num.  Horn.  7.  n.  2.  d  Euseb.in  Ps. 
80,  17,  in  Montfauc.  nov.  Coll.  i.  504.  e  TatianHarm.  iv.  Evang. 
Bibl.  P.  ii.  2.  p.  210.  f  S.  Cypr.  Ep.  58.  adThib.§  10.  p.  149.  Ox.  Tr. 

g  S.  Hipp,  in  Prov.  9.  T.  i.  282.  Fabr. 

h  S.  James  Nisib.  Serm.  14.  de  Pasch.  n.  4.  p.  341.  Rom. 
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His  Own  Body,  that  they  might  eat,  and  His  Blood 
that  they  might  drink."  "  i  The  Lord  is  true  Bread, 
and  His  Flesh  is  mystical  [i.  e.  Sacramental]  Food.'7 
" j  He  had  consecrated  the  Blood  of  His  Own  Body." 
ukHe  taught  them  that  He  had  divided  [among 
them]  His  Own  Blood."  " l  The  "Word  descends  into 
that  Bread  and  that  Cup,  and  it  becomes  His  Body." 
"  m  He  made  His  Body  Food  for  the  whole  world,  and 
satisfied  the  ends  of  the  world  with  His  Life-giving 
Body."  UuThy  living  Body  and  Thine  atoning 
Blood,  which  I  have  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
Priests — through  these,  0  Lord,  may  I  be  forgiven." 
"  °  He  hath  consecrated  His  Blood  in  wine,  Who  then 
figured  forth  wine  in  blood."  "  P  The  flesh  feeds  on 
the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,"  "*Eat,  drink, 
having  JESUS  Christ  the  Son  of  GOD,  the  Saviour,  in 
thy  hands."  "'What  is  the  Altar,  but  the  Throne 

*  Theodor.  Heracl.  [Arian]  in  Ps.  33.  9.  Corder.  Cat.  i.  596. 

J  S.  Hil.  in  S.  Matt.  c.  31.  n.  7.  p.  743.  k  Juvencus,  Hist.  Ev. 
L.  iv.  B.  P.  iv.  74.  ]  S.  Athanas.  Serm.  ad  Neoph.  ap.  Eutych. 
in  S.  Luc.  [Maii.  Coll.  Nov.  ix.  625.]  m  S.  Greg.  Ilium.  Arm. 
quoted  by  Niceph.  c.  Euseb.  in  Pitra  Spic.  Solesm.  p.  500. 

n  S.  Ephrem  Paraen.  31.  Opp.  Syr.  iii.  482.  See  many  more  like 
passages  in  my  "  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,"  pp.  416-422. 

0  Tert.  adv.  Marc.  iv.  40.     P  Id.  de  Ees.  Cam.  pp.  384,  385.  Rig. 

<i  Autun  Inscr.  in  Spicil.  Solesm.  i.  557.  Secchi,  (Ib.  p.  506) 
J.  Franz.  (Ib.)  refer  it  to  the  close  of  the  2nd  or  the  beg.  of  the 
3rd  Cent.  ;  Th.  Borret  and  Leemans  of  Leyden  "  without  doubt  to 
the  2nd,  about  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius,"  "  sicut  et  plerique." 
(Ib.  p.  562.)  Bp.  C.  Wordsworth  speaks  of  it  as  "a  venerable 
monument  of  Christian  antiquity  and  of  truly  Catholic  orthodoxy, 
not  unworthy  of  the  most  noble  Church  of  S.  Irenaeus  "  and  as 
"supplying  strong  testimonies  to  establish  Catholic  truth  and  refute 
heretical  pravity  as  to  God  Christ,  and  the  divine  dignity  of  the 
Sacraments,  "without  speaking  more  definitely  of  its  age.  (Ib.  563.) 

r  S.  Opt.  de  Schism.  Don.  vi.  1.3. 
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of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ?"  "sWhat  had 
Christ  offended  you,  Whose  Body  and  Blood  dwelt 
here  at  stated  times?"  utlt  is  not  a  type  of  the 
Body,  nor  a  type  of  the  Blood,  as  some  have  idly 
said,  but  is  in  truth,  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ." 
"ult  is  the  Divine  Body  which  is  consecrated  on 
the  Holy  Table,  and  indivisibly  distributed  to  the 
whole  sacred  band,  and  partaken  of  \\.ithout  ceasing 
to  be."  UxHe  refreshed  His  Apostles  with  the 
Food  of  His  Own  Body."  ">The  bread  of  the 
Eucharist,  after  the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
is  mere  bread  no  longer,  but  the  Body  of  Christ." 
"  z  The  bread  is,  up  to  a  certain  time,  common  bread, 
but,  when  the  mystery  shall  consecrate  it,  it 
is  called  and  becomes  the  Body  of  Christ."  Ualt 
is  not  man  who  maketh  what  lieth  there  to 
become  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  but  Christ 
Himself,  Who  was  crucified  for  us."  ubThe  bread 
which  ye  see  on  the  Altar,  sanctified  by  the  Word 
of  God,  is  the  Body  of  Christ.  That  Cup,  rather 
what  the  Cup  holds,  sanctified  by  the  Word  of  God, 
is  the  Blood  of  Christ."  "  cHe  poureth  out  as  wine 
His  own  proper  Blood."  " d  Christ  prepared  for  the 


8  S.  Opt.  1.  c.  4  Magnes,  Fragm.  in  Gall.  iii.  541. 

u  S.  Caesarius  (brother  of  S.  Greg.  Naz.)  Dial.  3,  Interrog.  196, 
ap.  Gall.  vi.  127-  x  Anon,  de  solemn.,  c.  6.  (4th  cent), 

Spicil.  Solesm.  p.  11.  y  S.  Cyril  Jer.  Lect.  xxi.  (Myst.  iii.) 

3.  p.  268.  z  S.  Greg.  Nyss.  de  Bapt.  Christi,  iii.  370. 

a  S.  Chrys.  de  prodit.  Judae  n.  6.  Opp.  ii.  38.  Ben. 

b  S.  Aug.  Serm.  227,  in  Die  Pasch.  iv.  Opp.  v.  973. 

c  S.  Amphilochius  Serm.  adv.  Arian.  in  Cone.  Const.  Act.  1.  in 
Maii  Scriptt.  Yett.  iv.  p.  10.  d  Didymus  in  Corder.  Cat. 

in  Ps.  39,  [40,]  i.  p.  748. 
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Church  a  Body,  the  Lord's.  This  He  did,  not 
vaguely,  but  at  the  time  of  the  Mystical  Supper, 
when  He  said,  <  Take  and  eat.'  This  Body,  then, 
He  prepared  for  our  participation."  "  e  In  that  Sacra 
ment  Christ  is,  because  it  is  the  Body  of  Christ ; 
it  is  not  therefore  bodily  food,  but  Spiritual." 
"fHe  was  laid  in  the  Manger,  that  He  might  be 
eaten  on  the  Table,  and  become  to  believers  a 
saving  Food."  "gHe  has  sanctified  for  ever  as 
Food  for  us  His  own  Flesh."  "hThe  Spirit 
on  the  Mystic  Table  rendereth  the  common  bread 
to  be  the  proper  Body  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  God 
and  Saviour."  "  *  Faith  gave  me  the  pen  of  the 
Spirit,  and  I  took  and  wrote,  and  I  confessed,  i  This 
is  the  Body  of  God.'  "  "  Be  holy  and  spotless,"  they 
say,  "J'and  so  eat  the  Body  of  Christ  and  drink  the 
Blood  of  Christ."  They  reprove  those  defiled,  if 
they  "approach  to,"  "invade,"  "offend,"  "presume 
to  touch,"  "violate,"  " offer  violence  to,"  "pollute, 
"  defile,"  "  profane,"  "  the  Body  of  the  Lordk."  They 
speak  of  those  who  are  "entrusted  with,"  "minister," 
"handle,"  "give,"  "distribute,"  "carry,"  "pre 
sent,"  "  the  Body  of  Christ1." 

Truly  we  have  been  in  a  different  atmosphere 
from  that  of  modern  controversy.  I  might  occupy 
you  till  evening  by  reciting  to  you  out  of  nearly  one 

e  S.  Ambrose  de  Myst.  n.  54.  f  Theod.  Ancyr.  Horn, 

in  Nativ.  in  Cone.  Eph.  P.  3,  T.  iii.  1526.  Col.  g  S.  Paulin.  Ep. 
23,  ad  Sever,  n.  7,  T.  i.  125.  Paris.  h  S.  Isidore  Pelus.  Ep. 

i.  109.        *  S.  Isaac  the  great,  Sermo  de  fide,  in  Assem.  Bibl.  Or. 
i.  220.         J  S.  Basil,  Keg.  80,  c.  22.          k  See  in  Sermon,  "The 
Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,"  p.  55  and  reff. 
1  See  Ib.  p.  57  and  reff. 
C 
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hundred  early  writings,  simple,  dogmatic  statements 
of  the  truth  m .  Eloquence  were  wasted,  where  the  truth 
itself  is  beyond  all  words  and  thought.  Even  those 
who  speak  in  the  glowing  language,  which  has  seemed 
to  some  so  fervid,  use  it  in  praising  the  condescension 
of  our  God,  in  thanksgiving  for  the  closeness  of  union 
which  He  vouchsafes  to  us  sinners,  how  we  are  lifted 
up  above  earth  and  the  things  of  earth,  and  placed,  as 
it  were,  in  heaven  or  have  a  heaven  within  us.  But 
the  words  themselves,  in  which  they  speak  of  the 
Presence  Itself,  are  so  dry  and  precise  that  they  have 
the  character  of  technical  terms11,  u  that  which  lieth 
before  thee,"  except  when  in  the  language  of  the 

m  See,  at  length  "The  doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence  as  contained 
in  the  Fathers  from  the  death  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist  to  the 
ivth  General  Council,  vindicated,  in  notes  on  a  Sermon  The  Presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  preached  A.  D.  1853,  before  the 
University  of  Oxford  "  by  the  writer.  Oxford  A.  D.  1855. 

11  "So  far  from  the  words  which  S.  Chrysostome  uses  for  that 
which  is  sacrificed  being  rhetorical,  they  all  lie  within  a  certain 
cycle,  and  have  the  character  rather  of  theological  terms.  Most  of 
them  are  connected  with  the  Eucharistic  word,  ra  Tr/Do/cet^era. 
Thus  we  have,  fcetrat,  /cetcrerat,  /cet/xevos,  Tr/Do/cecrat.  We  have  also 
eor^ay/xevos,  ws  ajjivov  ecr<£ayyu,ei/oi>,  from  the  d/x,vos  ©cov  of  S.  John  i, 
29,  and  the  apviov  ws  ea-^ay/xevov  of  Rev.  v.  6,  and  again  the  sacrifi 
cial  term,  Tefo/xeVov.  The  sameness  of  the  words  in  so  eloquent  a 
writer  as  S.  Chrysostome  shows  that  he  was  careful  to  use  great 
precision."  "Theological  Defence  for  the  Right  Rev.  A.  P. 
Forbes,  Bishop  of  Brechin,  1860,  p.  45,  where  the  original  terms 
of  S.  Chrys.  are  given.  "For  the  truth  itself  S.  Chrys.  uses  very 
simple  words.  He  presupposes  that  faith  sees  what  is  invisible ; 
but  in  speaking  of  the  invisible  object  of  faith  he  uses  no  rhetoric. 
They  are  the  simplest  of  all  simple  words,  nay  the  same,  often 
repeated.  What  makes  us  thrill  in  reading  S.  Chrysostome, 
when  speaking  of  that  sacrifice,  is  not  rhetoric,  but  the  bold 
nakedness  of  words,  with  which  he  expresses  his  faith.  There 
is  eloquence  ;  but  it  relates  to  what  S.  Chrysostome  believed,  that 
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Revelations,  one  speaks  of  "  °  the  Lamb,  as  it  were 
slain." 

But  what  need  to  speak  of  individual  Fathers, 
when,  before  one  preacher,  whose  name  has  been 
preserved,  had  spoken,  that  wonderful  Council, 
which  attested  the  faith  of  the  Universal  Church  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  from  Spain  to  Persia?,  which 
even  the  Arian  historian  admired,  calls  That,  which 
after  consecration  is  "  given,"  "  the  Body  of  Christ." 
In  view  of  some  deacons,  who  "  lin  certain  places, 
gave  the  Eucharist  to  Presbyters,"  it  says,  "neither 
the  Canon  nor  usage  has  handed  down,  that  those  who 
have  no  power  to  offer,  should  give  to  those  who 
offer,  the  Body  of  Christ."  What  men  have  recently 
ventured  to  call  heresy1  is  the  doctrine  of  every 
ancient  writer  from  the  first ;  it  was  taught,  to  use 
the  old  language,  "  always,  everywhere,  and  by  all ;" 
it  was  uttered  by  the  great  Council  of  Nice,  whose 
Canons  were  received  as  binding  by  the  whole 
Church  ;  it  was  sanctioned,  in  great  fulness  of 
language,  by  the  great  Council  of  Ephesus,  when 
it  adopted  as  its  own  the  Encyclical  Letter  of 
S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria. 

Nor  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Eeal  Objective 
Presence  affected  by  philosophy  ;  nor  has  any 
philosophy,  except  the  once  wildly  popular,  but 

angels  were  present  there,  or  to  men's  feelings  on  the  greatness 
of  God's  condescension.  Separate  in  your  mind  the  actual  words, 
in  which  S.  Chrysostome  expresses  the  unseen  Presence  of  our 
Lord,  and,  if  you  believe  the  same,  you  could  hardly  find  simpler 
in  which  to  express  it."  Ib.  p.  46.  °  Rev.  v.  6. 

P  Euseb.  de  Vita  Const,  iii.  6,  7.  <i  Can.  18.  r  Eeportof 
Master  Brooke's  Committee  to  the  General  Synod,  1871.  p.  3. 

c2 
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now  long-exploded  theory  of  Descartes,  anything 
to  say  against  it.  Had  extension  been,  as  Des 
cartes  theorised,  essential  to  matter,  the  existence 
of  our  Eedeemer's  Blessed  Body  in  the  Eucharist  had 
been  a  contradiction.  But  Cartesianism  is  among 
the  things  which  have  been  ;  and  now  that  physical 
science  confines  itself  to  phenomena,  or  "  outward 
and  palpable  qualities  of  objects,"  it  is  clear  that  it 
has  nothing  to  allege  against  a  Presence,  which  does 
not  belong  to  our  known  material  laws.  If  we 
understood  what  a  spiritual  body  is,  what  these  our 
bodies  and  what  their  laws  shall  be,  when  after  the 
Eesurrection  they,  in  GOD'S  mercy,  shall  be  "  con 
formed"  by  the  working  of  His  Omnipotence  "  to  the 
Body  of  His  Glory s ;"  if  we  knew  by  what  law  His 
Eisen  Body  passed  through  the  unopened  tomb  or 
the  closed  doors,  then  we  might  understand  the  laws 
by  which  He  is  present  in  the  Sacrament.  But 
since  we  do  not,  it  would  be  unphilosophical  too, 
to  say  that  that  is  impossible  (i.e.  a  contradiction), 
which  depends  on  laws,  of  which  we  know  nothing, 
as  it  would  be  unphilosophical,  as  well  as  irreverent, 
to  deny  any  truth  as  to  the  Divine  Nature,  seeing 
that  we  cannot  even  form  to  ourselves  a  conception 
of  His  mode  of  being,  Who  is  a  Spirit. 

The  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  whom  GOD 
raised  up  to  impress  on  all  generations  afterwards 
the  Divine  truths  which  they  had  received  ulti 
mately  from  our  Lord  at  that  Last  Supper,  dwelt 
not  on  human  philosophy,  but  on  the  truth  and 
omnipotence  of  GOD. 

atThe  Word  of  Christ   makes  this   Sacrament, 

8  Phil.  iii.  21.      e  Auct.de  Sacram.,iv.  4,  in  S.  Ambrose,  ii.  368,  369. 
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What  is  the  Word  of  Christ  ?  That  by  which  all 
things  were  made.  The  Lord  commanded,  and  the 
heaven  was  made ;  the  Lord  commanded,  and  the 
seas  were  made;  the  Lord  commanded,  and  all 
creatures  were  brought  forth.  Thou  seest  then,  how 
powerful  in  working  is  the  Word  of  Christ.  If  then 
there  is  such  power  in  the  Word  of  the  LORD  JESUS, 
that  those  things,  which  were  not,  should  begin  to 
be,  how  much  more  is  it  operative,  that  the  things 
which  were,  should  be,  and  be  changed  into  some 
thing  else !  To  answer  thee  then,  it  was  not  the 
Body  of  Christ  before  the  consecration;  but  after 
the  consecration,  I  say  to  thee,  that  now  it  is  the 
Body  of  Christ.  <  He  spake,  and  it  was  made  ;  He 
commanded,  and  it  was  created.'  " 

"  Doubt  not,"  says  S.  Cyril u,  "that  this  [doctrine 
of  the  Sacrament]  is  true,  since  He  clearly  saith, 
i  This  is  My  Body,  and  this  is  My  Blood ; '  but 
rather  receive  in  faith  the  word  of  the  Saviour ;  for 
being  Truth,  He  doth  not  lie."  In  the  words  of  the 
well-known  rhythm x ; 

"  I  believe  whate'er  the  Son  of  GOD  hath  told ; 
What  the  Truth  hath  spoken,  that  for  truth  I  hold." 

This  faith,  for  which  we  are  now  called  in  question, 
we,  the  elder,  learned  wholly  in  our  Catechism 
and  our  worship,  however,  in  GOD'S  Mercy,  it  may 
have  been  deepened  in  us  by  the  study  of  the  fathers 
to  which  our  Church  directed  us.  In  our  Catechism, 
we  learned  that  the  inward  part  of  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper  (the  res  sacramenti),  as  distinct 

u  On  S.  Luke  ii.  7.  in  Mai  Bibl.  Patr.  Nov.  ii.  124.  x  Of  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  translated  in  Paradise  of  the  Christian  Soul,  §  5.  p.  123. 
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from  "  the  benefits  thereof,"  is  "  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ ;  "  that  these  "  are  verily  and  indeed"  (i.  e. 
really  and  truly)  received  therein  by  the  faithful ; 
we  learned  to  thank  God  that  "  He  had  given  His 
Son  JESUS  Christ  to  be  our  Spiritual  food  and  sus 
tenance  in  that  Holy  Sacrament,"  that  It  was  "  a 
Divine  Thing,"  "  full  of  comfort  to  those  who  receive 
It  worthily :  "  for  that  therein,  we  "  spiritually,"  in 
our  Lord's  Own  words,  "  eat  the  Flesh  of  Christ  and 
drink  His  Blood;  "  and  that  in  such  wise,  that  "  we 
dwell  in  Christ  and  Christ  in  us ;  we  are  one  with 
Christ  and  with  us  ;"  as  we  were  warned  on  the  other 
hand,  that  if  we  received  the  same  Sacrament  un 
worthily,  we  should  be  "  guilty  of  the  Body  and  Blood 
of  Christ  our  Saviour,"  "not  considering  the  Lord's 
Body,"  (we  could  not  but  think,  as  present  there.) 
Then  we  were  taught  to  pray  that  we  might  in  such 
wise  "  eat  the  Flesh  of  GOD'S  Dear  Son  JESUS  Christ," 
that — not  an  influence  or  virtue  from  His  Body,  but 
— His  Body  so  eaten  and  His  most  Precious  Blood  so 
drunk,  might  cleanse  and  wash  our  bodies  and  souls. 
And  when  after  the  direction,  that  the  Priest  should, 
when  saying  the  words,  "  This  is  My  Body,  which 
is  given  for  you,"  "  lay  his  hand  upon  all  the  bread," 
and  when  saying  the  words,  "  This  is  My  Blood  of 
the  New  Testament  which  is  shed  for  you,"  should 
"lay  his  hand  upon  every  vessel  (be  it  chalice  or 
flagon)  in  which  there  is  any  wine  to  be  consecrated," 
he  is  bidden,  when  he  delivereth  the  bread,  over 
which  he  had  said  those  words,  "  This  is  My  Body," 
to  say,  u  The  Body  of  our  Lord  JESUS  Christ,  which 
was  given  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body  and  soul  unto 
everlasting  life,"  and  in  like  way,  when  delivering 
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the  cup,  over  which  the  Priest  had  said  the  words, 
"  This  is  My  Blood  of  the  New  Testament  which  is 
shed  for  you,"  to  say,  "  The  Blood  of  our  Lord  JESUS 
Christ,  which  was  shed  for  thee,  preserve  thy  body 
and  soul  unto  everlasting  life," — What  could  we 
believe,  but  that  the  Church  meant,  that  that  Bread 
and  that  Cup  were,  by  the  power  of  our  Lord's  Word, 
elevated  above  their  natural  order,  and  that  superna- 
turally,  what  we  received  was  the  Body  and  the  Blood 
of  Christ  ?  How  much  more  must  we  think  that  the 
Church,  in  using  the  ancient  words  in  giving  that 
Bread  and  that  Cupy,  meant  to  use  them  in  the 
ancient  sense  !  Whence  those  who  lost  the  ancient 
faith,  for  the  time  effaced  them2.  A  thoughtful 
layman  of  an  elder  school a  suggested,  that  the 
words  " given,  taken  and  eaten"  in  the  Article 

y  ""When  S.  Gregory  sent  S.  Augustine  to  evangelise  the  Hea 
then  Saxons  in  this  isle,  the  precatory  form  was  already  in  use. 
'  The  Body  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  preserve  thy  soul.'  [Joann. 
Diac.  Yit.  S.  Greg.  ii.  41.]  Our  present  precatory  form  (with  the 
exception  of  the  words  '  which  was  given  for  thee,')  is  the  old 
form  preserved  in  the  Sarum  Manual,  in  the  service  for  the  sick, 
and  in  the  usage  of  York.  The  Sarum  Manual  has  '  The  Body  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  guard  (custodiat)  thy  body  and  soul  unto 
life  eternal.'  (Manual.  Sarisb.  Rouen  1543,  London  1554  f.  79.  In 
the  York  rite,  the  priest  receiving  the  Chalice  says,  '  Corpus  et 
Sanguis  D.  IN".  J.  C.  custodiat  corpus  et  animam  meam  in  vitam 
jeternam.'  "  (Maskell  Anc.  Lit.  p.  124.)  Theol.def.  for  Bp.Forbes 
p.  135.  "  Other  manifold  forms  in  commuuicating,  used  in  the 
Latin  Church,  are  preserved ;  but  however  the  actual  word  may 
vary,  in  which  the  benediction  is  conveyed,  there  is  no  Western 
Liturgy  in  which  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  are  not  given  with 
words  of  benediction,  «  The  Body  of  Christ,'  '  the  Blood  of  Christ,' 
'preserve,'  « guard,'  &c."  The  Eeal  Presence,  p.  178. 

2  In  the  second  unauthorised  Prayer  Book,  put  out  at  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  a  Alexander  Knox. 
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have  the  same  meaning;  that  the  Body  of  Christ 
(although  in  a  "  spiritual  and  heavenly  manner," 
seeing  that  Itself  is  spiritual)  is  "  given"  by  the 
Priest,  "  taken"  by  the  communicants15. 

Finding  that  the  words  "  Eeal  Presence"  were 
often  understood  of  what  is  in  fact  a  "Eeal  Absence," 
we  added  the  word  "  Objective,"  not  as  wishing  to 
obtrude  on  others  a  term  of  modern  philosophy,  but 
to  express  that  the  Life-giving  Body,  the  res  sacra- 
menti,  is,  by  virtue  of  the  consecration,  present  with 
out  us,  to  be  received  by  us,  in  the  words  of  the 
Fathers0,  "for  us  to  lay  up  Christ  in  ourselves  and 
place  the  Saviour  in  our  breasts." 

I  will  only  add  briefly,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
Eucharistic  Sacrifice  and  of  Eucharistic  Adoration 
are  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Eeal  Presence. 
Bossuet  records  that  the  Calvinist  minister,  Ferry, 
with  whom  he  conferred  on  re-union  said,  that  "  dhe 
could  neither  disapprove  nor  condemn  adoration  in 
those  who  believe  the  Presence  of  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Sacrament."  "  On  the  sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist, 
upon  the  explanations  I  had  given  him  in  writing, 
he  agreed  that  there  was  no  further  difficulty." 

"  The  essence  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist," 

b  These  grounds  and  others  were  drawn  out  and  vindicated  in 
the  writer's  "  The  Real  Presence  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Doctrine  of  the  English  Church,"  Oxford, 
1857,  and  in  the  "  Theological  Defence  for  the  Right  Rev.  A.  P. 
Forbes,  Bp.  of  Brechin,  on  certain  points  concerning  the  doctrine 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist."  London,  1860. 

c  S.  Clem.  Al.     See  Doctrine  of  the  Real  Presence,  p.  329. 

d  "  Recit  de  ce  qui  avoit  ete  traite  entre  le  ministre  Perry  et 
1'Abbe  Bossuet  dans  plusieurs  Conferences  partieulieres,  qu'ils 
avoient  eues  ensemble."  (Euvres  xxv.  121,  122. 
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Bossuet  had  said6,  "  consists  precisely  in  the  Con 
secration,  whereby,  in  virtue  of  the  Words  of  JESUS 
CHRIST,  His  Body  and  precious  Blood  are  placed 
really  on  the  Holy  Table,  mystically  separated  under 
the  species  of  bread  and  wine.  By  this  action, 
taken  precisely,  and  without  anything  added  by  the 
priest,  JESUS  CHRIST  is  really  offered  to  His  Father, 
inasmuch  as  His  Body  and  His  Blood  are  placed 
before  Him,  actually  clothed  with  the  signs  repre 
senting  His  Death. 

"  As  this  Consecration  is  done  in  the  Name,  in  the 
Person,  and  through  the  Words  of  JESUS  CHRIST,  it  is 
He  in  truth  Who  both  consecrates  and  offers,  and  the 
priests  are  only  simple  ministers.  One  cannot  more 
depart  from  the  intention  of  the  Church,  than  by  be 
lieving  that  she  seeks  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Eucharist 
to  supplement  any  defect  in  the  Sacrifice  of  the 
Cross,  which  she  knows  to  be  of  an  infinite  merit, 
perfection,  and  virtue,  so  that  all  which  is  done 
subsequently  tends  only  to  apply  its  virtue  to  us." 

On  the  Adoration,  the  words  of  Bp.  Andrewes, 
whenever  they  are  used,  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all. 
"f  Assuredly,  Christ  Himself,  the  Substance  of  the 
Sacrament  (res  Sacramenti)  in  and  with  the  Sacra 
ment,  out  of  and  without,  the  Sacrament,  wherever 
He  is,  is  to  be  adored." 

The  efforts  now  being  made  to  obtain  a  secular 
judgment,  which  should  remove  from  their  places 

e  Nouvelle  explication  donnee  par  1'Abbe  Bossuet  au  ministre 
Ferry,  sur  le  sacrifice  de  1'  Eucharistie.  (Euvres,  t.  xxv.  pp.  112- 
114.  Both  "  explanations"  are  translated  in  my  second  letter 
to  Dr.  Newman,  "Is  healthful  reunion  impossible?"  pp.  44-48. 

f  Resp.  ad  Bellarm.  p.  195.  [266.  Aug.  Cath.  Lib.] 
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in  the  Church  those  who  hold  the  Eucharistic  faith, 
which  has,  from  our  Lord's  time,  ever  been  taught 
in  His  Church,  have  induced  me  once  more  to  lay 
before  you  the  great  doctrines  for  which  we  are 
called  in  question  \  for  which,  as  being  the  truth  of 
Christ,  we  would  gladly  part  with  all  things ;  which 
you,  my  sons,  we  trust,  when  we  have  finished  our 
course,  will  in  your  time  transmit,  as  a  sacred  deposit, 
the  life  and  strength  and  sanctification  of  those  who 
shall  come  after  you ;  the  special  instrument  of 
union  with  Christ  Jesus  our  God  and  Saviour,  and 
in  Him  with  the  Holy  Trinity. 

"  Union  with  GOD."  Yes,  this  is  the  almost 
inextinguishable  longing  of  man,  created,  as  he  is, 
in  the  image  and  likeness  of  GOD,  unless  he  brutalize 
himself*  this,  if  it  find  not  its  satisfaction  in  faith, 
will,  and  has  found  it  in  a  manner  in  Pantheism, 
glad  to  merge  its  own  personality  in  the  ocean  of  the 
being  of  the  impersonal  god,  of  which  it  thought 
itself  a  part,  sooner  than  be  for  ever  an  isolated 
existence,  separate  from  its  god.  "  My  soul,"  was 
the  cry  of  our  hallowed  nature  in  the  saints  of  the 
Old  Testament,  "gMy  soul  longeth  after  Thee,  0 
GOD  ;  my  soul  is  athirst  for  GOD,  the  living  GOD." 
"  hMy  soul  thirsteth  for  Thee,  my  flesh  fainteth  for 
Thee  ;  to  behold  Thy  majesty  and  Thy  glory.  For 
Thy  tender  love  is  better  than  life."  David  uses 
the  most  fiery  longing  of  our  volcanic  frame,  to 
express  the  soul's  burning  desire  for  union  with  its 
GOD.  And  this  GOD  must  long  to  give,  since  He 
has  implanted  the  desire  for  it.  Only  from  GOD 
could  we  have  this  longing  for  GOD. 

.  xlii.  1,2.  hPs.  Ixiii.  2,  3. 
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It  had  been  a  great  thing  for  us,  ungrateful  rebels 
against  our  GOD,  had  He  but  pardoned  us  and  given 
us  a  peaceful  eternity  with  no  war  with  sin,  a  blessed 
everlasting  peace,  a  purified,  undecaying  life  in  an 
undecaying  world,  no  wants,  no  rebel  passions,  no 
sorrows,  but  more  than  what  people  so  idolise  here, 
a  continued  development  of  all  our  natural  faculties, 
an  unceasing,  untoilsome  progress.  This  had  accom 
plished  our  first  parent's  wish,  for  which  she  forfeited 
Paradise.  Would  it  have  sufficed  us  ?  What  were 
life  without  love  ? 

What,  then,  had  GOD  restored  to  us  that  super 
natural  grace,  with  which  He  invested  Adam  when 
He  had  created  him,  and  inwrought  in  us  a  quality, 
whereon  He,  our  Creator,  should  rest  with  com 
placent  love ;  so  that  all  our  thoughts,  words,  acts, 
should  be  well-pleasing  in  His  eyes,  and  that  we 
should  live  in  the  certain  knowledge  that  we  were 
the  objects,  not  of  the  compassion  only,  but  of  the 
tender  love  of  our  GOD  ?  Oh,  what  would  not  the 
soul  in  this  life  often  give  for  such  a  certainty ! 
Yet  this,  too,  had  not  sufficed,  since  GOD  has  placed 
within  us  a  longing  for  more.  It  had  not  sufficed  for 
Moses,  or  Job,  or  David,  or  the  higher  souls  of  the 
Old  Testament,  in  whom  GOD  maintained  the  long 
ing  to  behold  Himself.  Even  in  the  pure  love  of 
this  life,  it  is  a  great  strain  on  it,  never  to  see  the 
object  of  its  love.  How  much  more,  when  the  object 
of  that  love  is  so  all-sufficing,  so  infinitely  beautiful, 
and  it  depends  on  Him  to  withhold  or  to  disclose 
Himself ! 

What  then  if,  in  addition,  God  were  to  create, 

1  Ov.  Trist.  L.  iv.  Eleg.  iv.  72. 
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(as  we  know  He  will  in  the  saved,)  a  power  within 
the  soul,  whereby  the  soul,  beyond  all  power  of  crea 
ted  nature,  shall  be  able  to  behold  Himself? 
"What  if  He  unfold  to  the  soul  throughout  eternity 
more  and  more  of  the  infinite  treasures  of  His 
boundless  wisdom  and  majesty  and  goodness  ? 
Would  this,  too,  suffice  us  ?  It  were  boundless 
munificence ;  it  were  exhaustless  delight,  in  His 
light  and  through  His  love,  to  be  admitted  to  behold 
the  goodness  of  our  God.  To  see  Himself  is  named 
the  Beatific  Vision.  But  this  too  must  involve 
something  more ;  for  I  have  not  yet  named  the 
highest  craving  of  love,  union. 

Even  heathen  love  had  the  thought  of  being  "  J  in 
bodies  twain,  in  minds  but  one."  Natural  love  could, 
in  sorrow,  speak  of  having  lost  "Jof  my  soul,  the  half." 
Scripture  speaks  of  the  soul  cleaving,  being,  as  it  were 
glued k  by  love  to  the  object  of  its  love.  It  uses 
the  same  word  of  the  soul  cleaving l  indissolubly  to 
God.  David  prays  that  his  soul  may  be  in-oned  to 
the  reverence  of  the  name  of  GOD  m.  GOD  dwelt  among 
His  ancient  people  in  a  special  way  as  their  GOD. 
The  indwelling  of  GOD  in  the  soul  is  the  first-fruits 
of  the  Incarnation.  GOD  united  Himself  by  a  per 
sonal  union  with  the  Man,  CHRIST  JESUS  :  but  He 
willed  further  to  extend  it  to  us.  "  n  He  that  eateth 
My  Flesh  and  drinketh  My  Blood,  dwelleth  in  Me 
and  I  in  him."  And  this  indwelling  derives  into  us 
life,  coming,  through  the  SON,  from  GOD  the  FATHER. 

J  From  Hor.  Carm.  Lib.  i.  od.  3,  in  S.  Aug.  Conf.  iv.  11,  p. 
52.  Oxf.  Tr.  kpm  Gen.  ii.  4,  xxxiv.  3. 

1  Deut.  x.  20,  xi.  22,  xiii.  5,  xxx.  20,  Jos.  xxiii.  8. 
m  Ps.  xxxvi.  2.  n  S.  John  vi.  56. 
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"  °  As  the  living  FATHER  hath  sent  Me,  and  I  live 
by  the  FATHER,  so  he  that  eateth  Me  shall  live  by 
Me."  As  our  bodies,  our  Catechism  says,  are 
strengthened  and  refreshed  by  their  bodily  food, 
the  bread  and  wine,  and  the  lower  nature  is  incor 
porated  into  the  higher,  so,  after  our  measure,  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  CHRIST  become  the  strength  of 
our  souls,  we  are  conformed  to  our  LORD,  and  in-oned 
with  Him. 

"  '  ?As  the  Father,'  He  saith,  <  made  Me  Man,  and 
since  I,  being  God  the  Word,  was  begotten  Life  of 
That  which  is  by  nature  Life,  and,  having  become 
Man,  filled  My  temple,  that  is,  My  Body  with  Mine 
own  Nature,  so  then,  in  like  manner,  shall  he  also 
who  eateth  My  Flesh  live  by  Me.  For  I  took  mor 
tal  Flesh :  but,  having  dwelt  in  it,  being  by  nature 
Life,  because  I  am  of  the  Living  Father,  I  have  re- 
elemented  i  it  wholly  into  Mine  own  Life. — As  then, 
although  I  was  made  Flesh,  again  I  live  through  the 
living  Father,  retaining  in  myself  the  natural  excel 
lence  of  Him  Who  begat  Me,  so  also  he  who,  by  the 
participation  of  My  Flesh,  receiveth  Me  in  himself, 
shall  live,  being  wholly  and  altogether  transelemented r 
into  Me,  Who  am  able  to  give  life,  because  I  am  of 
the  life-giving  Eoot,  as  it  were,  that  is,  God  the  Father.'7 

Well,  then,  do  the  Homilies8,  after  the  Fathers, 
call  the  Holy  Communion,  "The  salve  of  immor 
tality  and  sovereign  preservative  against  death ;  the 
pledge  of  eternal  health,  the  defence  of  faith,  the  hope 
of  the  resurrection ;  the  food  of  immortality,  the 

0  Ib.  57.  P  S.  Cyril  Al.  ad  loc.  L.  iv.  c.  3.  T.  i.  pp.  357, 358. 
ed.  P.  E.  Pusey.  4  dvearoixewocra. 

8  Book  2.  Horn.  15.  1. 
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healthful  grace,  the  conservatory  to  everlasting  life." 
Jesus  comes  to  the  souls  and  bodies  of  them  who 
long  for  Him  and  prepare  the  narrow  mansions  of 
our  hearts  for  such  a  Guest,  not  u  i  as  a  stranger,  a 
way-faring  man,  that  turneth  aside  to  tarry  for  anight." 
He  cometh  to  abide  with  them  who  say  to  Him, 
"Lord,  abide  with  me."  The  special  Eucharistic 
Presence  departeth  after  a  time,  but  only  for  us,  if 
we  will,  anew  to  receive  It.  Jesus  abides  in  the  soul, 
to  dwell  therein  more,  as  it  allows  itself  to  be  en 
larged  by  Him,  to  receive  Him. 

Prepare  your  souls,  my  sons,  and  so  receive  Him 
Who  is  your  Life ;  He  will  dwell  in  you,  and  Himself 
will  strengthen  you :  in  darkness,  He  will  enlighten 
you,  for  He  is  light :  in  passion,  He,  the  All -holy, 
will  cool  the  fever  of  your  blood,  or  rouse  you  to  take 
the  arms  of  prayer,  at  what  time  the  tempter  is  wont 
to  assault.  He,  the  living  Coal,  which  the  Seraph 
touched  not  with  his  hands,  will  be  a  living  Fire  of 
love  within  youu.  Nay,  even  if  unhappily  (which 
God  forbid !)  the  soul  should  have  been  surprised  by 
its  ever- watchful  enemy, — sad  as  this  is  beyond  all 
sadness — Jesus  will  not  forsake  the  soul,  though  it 
has  forsaken  Him.  Eepentance  will  restore  the  for 
feited  grace  and  the  union  with  God  and  Jesus.  Each 
devout  Communion  will  be  fresh  life  and  light  and 
fire  of  love :  each  will  be  fresh  power  to  love  Him, 
and  to  contain  His  Love,  yea  Himself,  eternally ;  and 
when  the  aweful  hour  of  dissolution  comes,  He  will 

*  Jer.  xiv.  8. 

u  On  the  Coal  in  Isaiah's  vision,  as  a  type,  1,  of  the  Incarnation, 
2,  of  Christ's  Presence  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  see  "The  Doctrine 
of  the  Real  Presence,"  &c.,  pp.  119-131. 
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not,  for  His  mercy's  sake,  "  loose  His  hold  on  us,  Who 
has  fed  us  with  His  living  Body,  and  given  us  His 
atoning  Blood  to  drink,  and  has  commingled  Him 
self  with  us  and  us  with  Him  x."  "  Flesh  and  heart 
will  fail ;  but  He  will  be  the  strength  of  our  heart 
and  our  Portion  for  everV 

x  combined  from  Syriac  prayers  of  S.  Ephrem,  translated  in  Eeal 
Presence  pp.  418-421.  y  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25. 
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THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  INTELLECT  IN 
MATTERS  OF  FAITH. 


"  He  that  rejecteth  Me,  and  receiveth  not  My  words,  hath  one 
that  judgeth  him :  the  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same 
shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day." — S.  Jomr  xii.  48. 

GOD,  in  this  close  of  the  expiring  year,  preaches 
death,  at  once  in  the  world  and  in  the  Church, 
to  the  eye  of  sight  and  to  the  eye  of  faith,  by 
sights  of  nature  and  the  tempered  beauty  of  its 
calm  decay,  by  the  enforced  thought  of  those  who, 
in  this  little  division  of  our  being,  have  been  parted 
from  us  and  have  said,  each  in  his  turn,  to  us, 
"  Thou  too  must  follow,"  or  by  Advent's  trumpet- 
call,  "  Prepare  to  meet  thy  God1."  So  are  the 
thoughts  of  death  impressed  upon  the  mind,  that 
even  those  who  are  most  busied  with  the  world's 
shifting  scenes,  linger,  at  least  for  one  little  day, 
upon  the  memories  of  the  past  rather  than  on 
thoughts  of  the  future,  reviewing,  who  of  those 
who  have,  in  whatever  province,  left  some  little 

1  Amos  iv.  12. 
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impress  of  tlieir  work  upon  their  own  generation, 
have  in  this  past  year  sunk  out  of  sight,  to  be 
seen  by  us  here  no  more. 

And  with  the  thought  of  death  comes  almost 
spontaneously  the  thought  of  judgment.  The 
Apostle's  words,  "  It  is  appointed  unto  all  men 
once  to  die,  and  after  that  the  judgment 2,"  repeat 
authoritatively  what,  however  suppressed  for  a 
time,  is  almost  inextinguishably  written  in  the 
human  heart.  The  heathen  too  knew  of  that 
endless  separation,  whereby  each  should  go  to  his 
own  place,  each  should  end  in  that  unending  end, 
for  which  all  his  life  was  a  preparation.  They 
who  hated  the  doctrine,  and  would,  if  they  could, 
extirpate  it,  bear  witness  to  its  hold  upon  the 
hearts  of  men.  "  Now,"  says  the  Atheist  Lucre 
tius  3,  "  there  is  no  way  or  power  of  resisting,  since 
in  death  we  have  to  fear  eternal  pains."  "  Forth 
must  be  driven  headlong  from  its  very  base  the 
fear  of  Acheron,  which  troubles  in  its  inmost 
core  the  life  of  man,  suffusing  all  things  with  the 
dark  hue  of  death,  and  leaves  no  pleasure  un 
alloyed  and  pure4."  "Rightly,"  says  Celsus5, 

»  Heb.  ix.  27. 

8  "  If  men  saw  any  certain  end  of  sufferings,  they  might  in 
some  way  resist  religions  and  the  threats  of  prophesiers  j  now," 
«fec.  De  Eer.  Nat.  i.  107—111. 

4  Ib.  iii.  37—40. 

6  In  Orig.  c.  Gels.  n.  49,  pp.  777,  778,  ed.  De  la  Eue.  Other 
passages  are  collected  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer,  1863, 
t.  xlv.  pp.  464  sqq. 
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when  speaking  against  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
"  Kightly  at  least  do  they  [the  Christians]  think 
this,  that  they  who  have  lived  well  shall  be  in 
bliss,  but  the  wicked  shall  wholly  dwell  with  ever 
lasting  suffering.  And  from  this  doctrine  neither 
should  they  nor  any  other  among  men  ever  de 
part."  Human  nature  too  has  a  test  of  truth, — 
that  which  has  been  "  always,  every  where,  and 
by  all "  believed,  and  the  voice  of  all  is  the  voice 
of  the  secret  teaching  of  God  in  the  hearts  of 
all.  Nay,  Plato,  but  that  he  speaks  as  a  poly- 
theist,  would  appeal  to  you  like  Solomon6:  "  Young 
man  who  deemest  that  thou  art  disregarded  by 
the  gods,  this  is  the  judgment  of  the  gods,  that 
the  worser  going  to  the  worser  souls,  the  better 
to  the  better,  in  life  and  in  all  deaths,  suffer  and 
do  what  is  meet  that  like  should  do  to  like.  This 
judgment  of  the  gods,  neither  thou  nor  any  other 
unfortunate  shall  boast  that  he  has  escaped." 

Nay,  this  voice  of  nature  unbelief  has  not  been 
able  to  quench  in  itself.  "  If  you  abuse  your 
reason,"  said  Diderot  to  his  soul,  "  you  will  be 
unhappy,  not  in  this  life  only,  but  after  death  in 
hell."  "  And  who  told  you,"  the  soul  answers, 
"that  there  is  a  hell?"  "If  you  have  but  a 
doubt,"  he  rejoins,  "  you  ought  to  act  as  if  there 

6  De  Legg.,  x.  p.  904.  The  preceding  context  is  :  "  The  soul, 
when,  through  its  own  will  and  strong  influence  it  partakes  of 
greater  evil  or  virtue,  if,  united  with  Divine  virtue,  it  becomes 
remarkably  such,  is  transferred  to  a  place  wholly  holy  ;  if 
contrariwise,  it  passes  its  life  contrariwise." 
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was  one."  "  And  if  I  am  sure  that  there  is  none  ?" 
"  I  defy  you  to  it."  Voltaire,  cynic  as  to  all 
belief,  was  cynical  too  to  those  who  were  certain 
as  to  their  unbelief.  "  Happy  are  you,"  said  he 
to  one  who  believed,  or  made  believe,  that  he  had 
discovered  the  certainty  of  the  non-existence  of 
hell,  "  most  happy  are  you.  I  am  far  from  arriving 
at  it7." 

And  not  for  great  crimes  only,  as  men  call 
great,  not  for  crimes  of  passion  against  man  only, 
but  for  selfish  greed 8,  for  secret  unknown  sins  9, 
for  rebellion  against  God  also1,  did  men  even  in 
heathenism  tremble  at  a  judgment  to  come  and 
eternal  punishment.  The  men  of  Nineveh  will 
rise  up  to  judgment  against  us,  if  we  fear  not. 

Of  that  awful  subject,  I  would  now  speak  of  one 
aspect  only;  how  by  God's  word,  it  will  embrace 
our  whole  selves,  not  in  regard  only  to  the  moral 

7  Both  are  cited  by  Nicolas,  "  Etudes  Philosophiques,"  c.  8, 
t.  ii.  402. 

8  "  Aut    qui     divitiis    soli   incubuere   repertis,   Nee   partem 
posuere  suis  ;  quse  maxima  turba  est."     ^En.  vi.  610,  611. 

8  "  Quse  quis  apud  superos,  furto  Isetatus  inani,  Distulit  in 
seram  commissa  piacula  mortem."  Ib.  568,  569. 

1  Evidenced  in  the  Titans,  the  pride  of  Salmoneus,  and  in 
the  line  put  in  the  mouth  of  Theseus :  "  Sedet,  seternumque 
sedebit,  Infelix  Theseus ;  Phlegyasque  miserrimus  omnes 
Admonet,  et  magna  testatur  voce  per  umbras, '  Discite  justifciam 
moniti,  et  non  temnere  divos.'"  Ib.  617— 620.  Virgil's  state 
ment  may  be  the  more  taken  as  expressing  the  popular  belief, 
since  he  could  not  resist  hinting  that  he  believed  nothing  of  all 
which  he  had  described.  Ib.  894—899.  Comp.  the  Lucretian 
lines,  Georg.  ii.  490—492. 
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law,  written  or  unwritten  save  by  the  Spirit  of 
God  on  the  hearts  of  men,  but  our  whole  relation 
to  Almighty  God,  how  we  receive  His  declarations 
about  Himself,  as  well  as  how  we  act  towards  them 
when  we  have  received  them. 

And  this  I  do  the  rather,  because,  while  with 
some  of  you,  my  sons,  in  the  full  exuberance  of 
early  life,  a  main  trial  is,  how  you  will  keep  the 
body  subdued  to  the  mind,  with  others  it  is  prin 
cipally,  how  you  will  keep  in  order  the  mind 
itself.  You  would  shrink  from  the  naked  impiety 
of  those  of  old  who  said,  "  Our  lips  are  our  own  ; 
who  is  Lord  over  us2  ?  "  But  you  are  tempted  to 
the  beginning  of  a  course,  which  ends  in  the  same 
result.  Principles  are  afloat  all  around  you, 
carried  out  sometimes  with  a  reckless  consis 
tency,  more  often  with  inconsistency  shrinking 
from  its  terrible  results,  which,  under  the  name 
or  guise  of  independence  of  thought,  develope  into 
a  would-be  independence  of  Him  Who  endowed 
you  with  your  powers  of  thought,  from  Whom  you 
have  all  which  you  are  or  can  be,  to  Whom  you 
are  responsible  for  your  use  of  all,  and  will  have 
to  give  account  of  the  use  which  you  have  made 
of  all— Almighty  God. 

It  is  tacitly  assumed,  that  intellect  is  a  safe  and 
unbiassed  guide ;  that  its  determinations,  though 
not  infallible,  are  sure  and  unblamable;  that,  if 
any  implicitly  follow  it, — as  a  Pagan  philosopher 

8  Ps.  xii.  4. 
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might  follow  it,  apart  from  any  grace  of  God  or 
prayer  for  His  illumining,  nay  abstracting  oneself 
for  the  time  from  the  light  of  the  Gospel, — its  con 
clusions,  although  in  different  minds  naturally 
contradictory  and  self-destructive,  are  necessarily 
right  for  each;  that,  in  the  things  of  God  too, 
what  is  newest  is  right,  what  is  old  is  superan 
nuated  and  wrong,  forgetting  that  the  truths  of 
God  are  eternally  new  as  Himself,  being  a  tran 
script  of  a  portion  of  His  unchangeable  wisdom. 
Anyhow,  men  will  have  it,  that  no  responsibility 
is  incurred,  be  the  result  of  any  process  of  reason 
ing  what  it  may,  any  more  than  in  a  proposition  of 
mathematics ;  that  there  is  no  right  or  wrong 
about  it ;  in  a  word,  that  if  a  person  thinks  he  is 
pursuing  truth,  though  he  be  more  anxious  to 
have  truth  on  his  side,  than  to  be  on  the  side  of 
truth,  conscience  and  Almighty  God  have  no  voice 
in  the  matter.  The  thought  that  each  shall  have 
to  give  account  for  his  "  opinions  "  (as  people  call 
them),  or  the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at 
them,  seems  to  them  as  strange  an  imagination, 
as  if  the  subject-matter  were  some  proposition  of 
pure  mathematics. 

Contrariwise,  I  would  point  out  to  you  the  re 
sponsibility  of  intellect ;  that  it,  as  well  as  every 
other  good  gift  of  God,  is  capable  of  being  abused ; 
that,  as  "  the  corruption  of  the  best  is  the  worst," 
so  the  perversion  of  intellect  has  a  melancholy 
pre-eminence  of  evil,  as,  in  actual  madness,  the 
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sight  of  a  mind  dethroned  has  a  sorrowfulness  be 
yond  any  guiltless  sorrow;  that,  not  speaking  now 
of  hereditary  error,  human  intellect  is  liable  to  be 
influenced  by  every  wave  and  eddy  of  human 
passion ;  that  the  darkness  of  bribed  or  misguided 
or  perverted  intellect  is  the  more  perilous  because 
it  is  our  guide  which  we  trust,  a  darkness  irreme 
diable,  unless  it  be  again  illumined  by  light  from 
on  high.  "  If  the  light  that  is  in  thee  be  dark 
ness,  how  great  is  that  darkness 3 !" 

Intellect  has,  it  is  plain,  many  trials.  There  is 
not  a  sin  or  crime  of  our  lower  nature  which  it 
does  not  aggravate,  or  in  aid  of  which  it  is  not 
abused.  There  is  not  a  spiritual  sin,  of  which  it 
is  not  the  instrument  or  centre.  There  is  nothing 
so  debased  to  which,  in  the  service  of  passion,  it 
will  not  stoop ;  no  vastness  of  evil  which  it  will 
not  conceive  and  animate.  It  invents  ways  by 
which  to  teach  or  incite  our  lower  nature  to  offend 
against  the  laws  of  our  nature.  It  will  devise  evil, 
from  which  our  lower  fellow-creatures,  following 
blindly  the  laws  of  their  limited  capacities,  are 
exempt.  It  conceives  and  effectuates  those  gigan 
tic  crimes  at  which  the  world  grows  pale.  All  the 
vices  of  our  nature  are  puny  and  dwarfed  without 
it.  It  guides  to  deeper  evil  each  varied  passion 
of  our  fallen  nature.  It  severs  off  the  seducer 
from  the  coarse  and  vulgar  profligate ;  low  cun 
ning  from  common-place  cheating ;  sophistry  from 
8  S.  Matt.  vi.  23. 
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naked  untruth ;  subtle  revenge  from  brute  anger. 
The  worst  title  which  we  could  give,  to  brand  an 
action  of  cruelty,  or  revenge,  or  malice,  or  bar 
barity,  or  sensuality,  would  be  to  call  it  "  refined," 
"subtle;"  meaning  that  intellect  was  more  than 
usually  abused  to  the  service  of  man's  lower 
passions.  "  Did  you  never  observe,"  asks  Plato 4, 
"  the  narrow  intellect  flashing  from  the  keen  eye 
of  a  clever  rogue,  how  clearly  his  paltry  soul  sees 
the  way  to  his  end ;  he  is  the  reverse  of  blind,  but 
his  keen  sight  is  taken  into  the  service  of  evil,  and 
he  is  dangerous  in  proportion  to  his  intelligence?" 
Abused  intellect  makes  proverbs  of  Balaam  or 
Ahithophel,  or  Jonadab,  or  Simon  Magus.  No 
world-wide  evil  ever  existed  without  it.  The 
scourges  of  mankind  fell  not  like  mere  avalanches, 
but  wielded  through  it  their  widely  desolating 
might.  If  we  would  describe  an  almost  super 
human  abuse  of  intellect  to  evil,  we  call  it  by  the 
name  of  that  being  of  tremendous  subtlety  of 
talent,  the  fallen  archangel,  and  term  it  "  devilish." 
The  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  bears  witness 
to  the  wonderful  talent  as  well  as  the  terrible 
wickedness  of  its  author,  Catherine  of  Medicis. 
The  rent  of  East  and  West  for  all  these  centuries 5 
attests  the  Satanic  ability,  wherewith  Photius, 


4  Kepub.  vii.  p.  519 ;  t.  ii.  p.  352,  Jowett's  Transl. 

6  The  schism  became  irreconcilable  through  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Crusaders.  Fleuri,  Discours  6,  sur 
1'Hist.  Eccl.  n.  5,  t.  11,  p.  xv. 
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conscious  as  he  must  have  been  of  the  weakness  of 
the  other  grounds  of  quarrel,  cast  into  the  scale 
the  allegation  of  heresy  against  our  Western 
formula,  "  Filioque,"  although,  with  his  vast 
reading,  he  could  scarce  be  ignorant  that  it  was 
also  the  language  of  other  Greek  fathers 6,  and 
specially  of  the  most  powerful  defender  of  the 
faith  among  themselves,  recognized  as  such  by 
two  general  Councils,  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria7. 

But  since,  through  the  whole  range  of  human 
crime  and  sin,  the  abuse  of  intellect  has  its  dis 
tinct  and  powerful  sway,  and  ignorance  and  stu 
pidity,  if  not  self-caused,  seem  to  human  justice 
also  a  mitigation  of  participated  guilt,  and  contrari 
wise,  clear  intellect  is,  by  universal  consent,  held 
to  be  an  aggravation  of  human  crime,  how  comes 
it  to  be  assumed  that,  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  Almighty  God,  intellect  has  no  trial,  but 
that,  let  intellect  treat  His  revelation  how  it  will, 
let  it  reject,  rebel,  pare  away,  distort,  ridicule, 

6  As  S.  Epiphanius,  "  The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  substance 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son."  Ancorat.  c.  7  ;  and  Theodoras  of 
Tarsus,  our  seventh  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  hope  of 
whose  coming  the  Vlth  General  Council  was  delayed  (Ep. 
Agathon.  in  Baronius,  A.  680,  iv.,  and  the  Eoman  Synodal  letter, 
whore  he  is  called  "  the  great  Archbishop  and  philosopher  of  the 
Isle  of  Britain."  Cone.  Const.  Act.  iv.  ;  Ep.  ii. ;  T.  Cone.  vii. 
714),  in  the  Confession  of  the  Council  of  Hatfield,  Sept.  17, 
A.D.  680.  See  Rev.  G.  Williams's  Essay  8,  on  "  The  Church 
and  the  Age,"  p.  236,  and  other  fathers  vindicated  in  Petav.  de 
Trin.  vii.  3,  pp.  370  sqq. 

T  See  Note  A  at  the  end,  p.  55. 
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blaspheme  it,  how  it  may ;  let  it  substitute,  if  it 
will,  some  worship  of  nature  or  of  itself,  for  the 
living  God,  man  is  blameless,  because  it  is  matter 
of  intellect  ?  If  man  is  hurried  away  by  passions 
of  his  lower  nature  to  break  God's  laws,  he  is 
allowed  to  be  (as  he  is)  guilty;  if,  without  passion, 
he  show  contempt  to  God  Himself,  he  is  to  be 
held  innocent !  Heat  of  passion  is  held  to  be  an 
extenuation  of  deeds  of  violence,  because  a  man 
is  less  master  of  himself.  It  shocks  our  nature 
the  more,  if  they  be  done  in  cold  blood,  as  men 
say.  Cold  dispassionate  judgments,  if  directed 
against  Almighty  God  and  His  truth,  are  matter 
of  self-praise.  What  ground  can  be  given  for  these 
uneven  measures,  but  that,  alas  !  men  are  judges 
in  their  own  cause  ? 

In  a  cause  which  is  not  our  own,  we  can  judge 
rightly.  Take  the  whole  history  of  the  Jews 
before  the  Captivity!  True,  that  our  moral  nature 
comes  to  our  aid,  and,  let  men  disbelieve  of  God's 
revelation  by  Moses  as  they  will,  our  moral  nature 
cannot  but  revolt  at  the  'moral  abominations  or 
unnatural  cruelties  of  the  nature-worships  of  Baal 
and  Moloch  and  the  calves,  "  the  sin  whereby 
Jeroboam  made  Israel  to  sin."  Nay,  not  as  to 
those  grosser  irreligious  only,  but  in  contrast  with, 
every  form  of  Pagan  error,  not  in  Christianity 
alone,  but  wherever  the  derived  heresy  of  Moham 
medanism  prevails,  the  whole  world  attests  the 
truth  of  God's  revelation  of  Himself,  "  Hear,  O 
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Israel,  tlie  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord  8 ;"  all  attest 
the  righteousness  of  that  first  commandment  of 
God,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  beside 
Me9."  All  those  irreligious,  human  nature  attests, 
were  errors,  and  those  who  invented,  gilded,  pro 
pagated  them,  were  in  antagonism  to  truth,  known 
or  unknown,  the  makers  or  disciples  of  vanities 
and  lies,  misleaders  or  misled.  Human  intellect 
now  mostly  judges  rightly  as  to  the  conflict  of  all 
those  centuries  between  the  worship  of  nature,  so 
marvellously  contrived  by  human  intellect  to  enlist 
on  its  side  our  human  passions,  our  sense  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  operations  of  nature,  or  often  our 
perception  of  beauty,  and  the  adoring  love  of  Al 
mighty  God.  Theism,  Pantheism  and  Atheism 
divide  now  the  intellectual  world  which  will  not 
receive  the  Gospel  or  to  which  it  is  unknown  : 
Polytheism,  which  held  bound  the  intellect  of 
antiquity,  or  the  worship  of  the  brute  creation, 
although  natural  offshoots  of  Pantheism,  are,  for 
the  time,  out  of  favour. 

Modern  intellect,  whatever  licence  it  may  take 
in  criticizing  the  Prophets  of  God,  will  allow  at 
least  that  they  were  in  the  right  in  their  upbraid- 
ings  of  the  revolting,  degrading  nature-worships  of 
Phoenicia  and  Egypt.  Even  those,  to  whom  S.  Paul 
does  not  speak  with  authority,  would  concur  in  his 
judgment  as  to  the  "  undistinguishing  mind  1,"  to 
which  he  says  that  those  who  "  willed  not  to  retain 

8  Deut.  vi.  4.  •  Exod.  xx.  3.  l  Rom.  i.  28. 
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God  in  their  knowledge,"  were  abandoned,  and  as 
to  the  frightful  consequences  of  its  perversion. 

Even  in  Christianity  men  can  see  the  perver 
sions  of  intellect,  where,  as  in  the  rigidness  of 
Novatianism  or  the  Montanism  of  Tertullian,  the 
error  was  unamiable.  It  can  see  that  the  grand 
strong  fiery  energetic  intellect  of  Tertullian  was 
warped  by  a  self-confiding  zeal  which  had  too 
little  love.  But  then  it  grants,  or  sets  out  with  a 
presumption,  that  the  perception  of  truth  may  be 
injured  by  deficiency  in  some  moral  quality,  the 
want  of  love.  The  heart,  it  is  admitted,  may 
pervert  the  head.  We  see  it  every  day  in  things  of 
this  life. 

Again,  in  things  of  this  world  too,  in  every 
department  of  human  knowledge,  in  every  prac 
tical  business  of  this  life,  intellect  is  perverted 
through  vain-glory.  "  I  did  not  rise  at  four,"  said 
one2  whose  name  stands  almost  as  a  proverb  for 
his  paradoxes  in  criticism  and  his  contempt  of  evi 
dence,  "  to  think  like  the  rest  of  mankind."  Truth 
is  a  sacred  thing,  because  it  is  a  reflection  of  God. 
Whoso  seeks  it  not  for  its  own  sake,  will  never 
find  it.  All  the  great  discoverers  in  science,  all 
the  benefactors  of  mankind,  have  practically 
sought  truth,  with  no  thought  of  themselves,  but 
of  it  alone.  Much  more  they  who  desire  to  behold 

2  The  P.  Hardouin,  "Nouv.  Diet.  Historique."  When  he  did 
think  "  like  the  rest  of  mankind,"  he  was,  by  his  learning  and 
labour,  of  lasting  service  to  mankind. 
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the  God  of  truth  and  see  His  ways.  "  How  can 
ye  believe,"  our  Blessed  Lord  asks,  as  of  a  thing 
inconceivable,  "  which  receive  honour  one  of  an 
other,  and  seek  not  the  honour  which  cometh  of 
God  only3?"  "Among  the  chief  rulers  also,"  S. 
John  relates,  "  many  believed  on  Him,  but  because 
of  the  Pharisees  they  did  not  confess  Him,  lest  they 
should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue  ;  for  they  loved 
the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God 4." 
Dread  of  shame  before  man  made  them  suppress 
the  belief,  which  for  the  time  they  had.  They 
had  seen  Jesus  :  they  had  heard  His  words  of 
attractive  sweetness  and  might  and  truth;  they 
had  heard  the  words  of  Him  Who  spake  as  "  never 
man  spake;"  they  had  seen  His  works,  such  as 
man  could  not  do,  "  unless  God  were  with  him." 
Their  intellect  was  convinced.  What  hindered 
their  avowing  their  belief,  stifled  it,  probably  ex 
tinguished  it  ?  Alas !  probably  one  of  the  most 
common  of  human  infirmities, — human  respect. 
They  could  not  bear  to  be  esteemed  less  faithful 
to  Moses  than  others  their  equals,  to  be  disciples 
of  a  Galilean,  to  forfeit  the  esteem  wherein  they 
were  held  as  teachers  of  the  law,  to  be  cast  out 
by  their  fellow-men.  Was  their  smouldering  faith, 
which  they  suppressed  for  fear  of  their  com 
peers,  while  these  said,  "  See  ye  that  we  avail 
nothing?  behold  the  world  is  gone  after  Him," 
fanned  into  new  life  by  the  Crucifixion,  so  that  they 

8  S.  John  v.  44.  *  S.  John  xii.  42,  43. 
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who  shrank  from  owning  Jesus,  the  worker  of 
miracles,  the  admired  and  followed  by  the  people, 
were  among  those  who  worshipped  the  Crucified  ? 
If  not,  then  they  who  had  once  believed  in  Him 
self  were  among  those  who  persecuted  Him  in 
His  members  and  compelled  them  to  blaspheme 
Him  in  Whom  they  had  once  believed.  And  yet 
that  mental  fault  through  which  they  suppressed 
the  convictions  of  their  intellect,  is  so  common  a 
fault,  that  a  profound  observer  of  our  nature 
says5, "  there  is  scarce  anyone  who  doth  not  de 
sire  human  glory;"  nay,  "  vain-glory  often  glories 
more  vainly  of  the  very  contempt  of  vain-glory ; 
for  it  doth  not  contemn  when  it  glorieth,  and 
so  it  is  no  longer  contempt  of  vain-glory  6."  And 
yet  vain-glory  all  must  own  to  be  a  fault.  Its 
name  is  framed  to  stamp  it  as  a  fault.  Heathenism 
too,  while  it  idolized  love  of  glory,  framed  the  term 
which  condemns  it. 

Heathenism  again  could  own  that  central  spring 
of  all  spiritual  sin,  pride,  to  be,  in  some  shapes 
and  forms  a  fault.  It  was,  it  is  thought,  the  sin 
which  changed  Satan  from  one  of  the  Cherubim 
arrayed  with  grace,  into  an  apostate  spirit.  Satan, 
who  knew  the  power  of  the  temptation  on  himself, 
essayed  it  on  our  first  parents.  Through  their 
fall  they  transmitted  it  as  a  central  infirmity  of 
our  race. 

Man  cannot,  of  course,  admit  that  pride  is,  in 
6  S.  Aug.  in  Ps.  i.  6  Conf.  x.  38,  p.  219,  Oxf.  Tr. 
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his  own  case  or  in  that  of  his  compeers,  the  cause 
of  his  unbelief  or  misbelief.  It  would  be  to  con 
demn  themselves.  No  one  altogether  proud  would 
think  himself  proud,  even  as  no  humble  man  could 
think  himself  humble.  But  look  back  then  to  the 
origin  of  Christianity.  None  probably  has  any 
sympathy  with  the  Pharisee,  who  "  counted  himself 
that  he  was  righteous  and  despised  others."  Yet 
this  was  the  centre  of  the  Jews'  rejection  of  the 
Gospel,  as  is  developed  by  S.  Paul;  "  going  about 
to  establish  their  own  righteousness,  they  sub 
mitted  themselves  not  to  the  righteousness  of 

o 

God7."  They  who  held  themselves  "not  to  be 
sinners  from  the  Gentiles  8,"  what  need  had  they  of 
a  Redeemer  ?  "  They  that  are  whole  need  not  a 
physician,"  our  Lord  said  to  them,  "  but  they  that 
are  sick.  I  came  not  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sin- 

O  I 

ners  to  repentance 9."  Even  in  S.  Augustine's  time 
many  heathen  would  not  be  converted,  on  the 
ground  that,  since  they  led  good  lives,  they  had 
no  need  of  Christ l. 

1  Bom.  x.  3.  «  Gal.  ii.  15.  '  S.  Luke  v.  31,  32. 

1  "  Many  glory  in  their  works,  and  you  find  many  heathen 
who  on  that  ground  are  unwilling  to  become  Christians,  because 
they  are,  as  it  were,  self-sufficing  with  their  good  life.  He 
says,  *  You  must  live  well  ;  what  will  Christ  teach  me  ?  To 
live  well  ?  I  live  well  already.  For  what  have  I  need  of 
Christ  ?  I  commit  no  homicide,  no  theft,  no  rapine  ;  I  covet  not 
goods  of  others ;  I  am  defiled  by  no  adultery.  Let  any  thing 
blameworthy  be  found  in  my  life,  and  he  who  shall  find  fault  in 
me  make,  me  a  Christian.'"  In  Ps.  xxxi. ;  Enarr.  II.  n.  2, 
Opp.  iv.  171. 

B 
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In  the  light  of  the  history  of  Christianity,  we, 
even  apart  from  our  faith,  can  discern  the  pride 
of  those  who  superciliously  dismissed  it  as  un 
worthy  of  their  notice.  On  the  one  side  was  the 
Carpenter  and  His  disciples,  the  fishermen,  the 
tax-gatherer  and  the  tent-maker.  On  the  other, 
the  great  world-subduing  empire,  its  marvellous 
political  sagacity,  its  centuries  of  glory,  and  the 
hereditary  wisdom  of  those  wonderful  creations  of 
God,  those  keen  penetrating  intellects  of  Greece 
which  still  form  and  sharpen  our  own  intellects. 
The  pride  of  intellect  or  power  had  temptations 
which  we  see  only  as  in  a  picture,  yet  uncon 
querable  save  by  the  overpowering  grace  of  God. 
But  how  do  we  look  back  upon  it  ?  Christian 
history  alone  embalms  the  lifeless  memories  of 
Pilate  who  asked,  "  What  is  truth  2  ?"  or  of  Gallic 
who  "  cared  for  none  of  these  things 3 ;"  or  of  the 
Epicurean  or  Stoic  philosophers,  who  counted 
Paul "  a  babbler 4 ;"  or  of  the  philosophers  of  Mars' 
hill,  who  mocked  at  the  resurrection  of  Jesus ;  or 
of  Festus,  who  held  that  it  was  a  small  matter  that 
"  one  Jesus,  who  was  dead,  Paul  affirmed  to  be 
alive5."  Or  in  these  days  in  which  free  inquiry  is 
idolized,  what  think  we  of  the  terms,  wherewith 
Heathen  intellect  dismissed  the  claims  before 
which  the  intellect  of  the  world  has  bowed  ?  Look 
ing  at  the  Gospel  for  the  moment,  as  a  power 

2  S.  John  xviii.  38.  3  Acts  xviii.  37. 

4  Acts  xvii.  18.  •  Acts  xxv.  J9. 
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transforming  mankind  and  the  moral  world,  what 
can  we  think  of  such  terms  as  these,  employed  to 
designate  and  dismiss  it,  "folly6,"  "vain  folly," 
"vanity,"  "empty  vanity,"  "execrable  vanity," 
"  blind  error,"  "  pernicious  error,"  "  vain  and  mad 
superstition,"  "old  wives'  superstitions"  or  "doc 
trines  "  or  "  fables  "  or  "  inventions  and  absur 
dities,"  "womanly  superstition,"  "puerile  phren- 
zies  "  or  "  follies,"  "  things  ridiculous,"  "  foolish 
trifles,"  "unreasonable  belief,"  "presumption," 
"  credulity,"  "  phrenzy  "  ?  Or  what  bias  was  it  to 
praise  "the  just  man,  tenacious  of  his  purpose,  whose 
firm-poised  soul  no  tyrant's  threatening  mien 
should  shake,  nor  popular  zeal  enjoining  things  per 
verse  7,"  and  yet  condemn  for  "  inflexible  obstinacy 
which  oughtto  be  punished8,"  "  rash  desperation9," 
"phrenzy,"  those  who,  rather  than  curse1  or  deny 
their  Saviour,  accounted  all  suffering  joy,  and  by 
three  centuries  of  endurance  conquered  the  world 
which  would  exterminate 2  them.  Did  those  who 

6  See  the  authorities  in  Kortholt  de  Cal.  Pag.  c.  10,  and 
thence  in  Tertull.  de  test,  an.,  p.  136,  n.  s.,  Oxf.  Tr. 

7  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  3,  init. 

8  Plin.  Ep.  ad  Traj. 

9  See  in  Kortholt  in  Plin.  et  Traj.  Epp.  p.  57,  and  de  Cal. 
Pag.  c.  11 ;  also  in  Tertull.  Apol.  n.  27,  p.  67,  n.  s.,  Oxf.  Tr. ;  de 
Spect.  n.  I,  p.  188,  n.  f.  Ib. 

1  To  "  curse  Christ "  was  required  in  addition  to  the  idola 
trous  sacrifices,  as  proof  that  the  accused  were  no  longer  Chris 
tians.  Plin.  1.  c. 

*  Nomine  Christianorum  deleto,  "  superstitione  Christi  ubique 
deleta."  Inscr.  Diocletian,  in  Hisp.  ap.  Baron.  Ann.  302,  ix. 
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used  these  terms  leave  tlieir  intellect  free  to  appre 
ciate  that  "  power  of  God  unto  salvation,"  which 
they  kept  at  a  distance  and  condemned  unheard  ? 
Had  not  "  the  wisdom  of  this  world  "  been  wiser,  if 
it  had  been  humbler  and  had  listened  instead  of 
scoffing  ?  But  is  there  then  no  pride,  whensoever 
intellect  dismisses  beforehand  the  claims  of  the 
Creator  to  be  heard  by  His  creature,  because  it  is 
too  much  occupied  Avith  the  things  of  this  world, 
its  politics,  its  passionate  pursuit  of  material  pro 
sperity,  its  scientific  investigation  of  the  works  of 
God,  Whom  it  ignores  ?  Is  there  no  pride  in 
regarding  the  Creator  as  a  disturbing  force  to  the 
laws  of  His  creation,  or  in  dismissing  the  proofs 
which  He  has  given  of  His  Being,  His  Providence, 
His  revelation  of  Himself,  because  He  cannot  be 
discerned  by  our  senses  or  beheld  by  human 
vision,  until  in  the  beatific  vision  it  be  enabled  by 
Himself  to  behold  Himself. 

Then  strict,  unwavering,  unwarped  justice,  what 
a  grace  it  is  !  Heathenism  mourned  that,  after  the 
golden  age  of  man's  innocence,  justice  left  the  earth, 
shining  only  thenceforth  upon  it  from  her  native 
skies.  It  deified  the  three  whom  it  knew  of  by 
tradition,  as  judges  of  singular  uprightness,  and 
made  them  judges  of  each  soul  of  man,  as  it  passed 
out  of  this  world.  But  I  mean  not  now  justice, 
in  contrast  to  any  overt  profanation  of  it,  out  of 
greed,  rare  as  such  strict  justice,  in  human  destiny, 
is.  I  mean  intellectual  injustice,  such  as  we  all 
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perhaps  have  been  guilty  of,  such  as  is  with  the 
utmost  difficulty  or  perhaps  never  avoided,  if  men 
judge  at  ah1,  wrong  estimates  of  persons,  actions, 
motives,  characters,  histories,  feelings.  That  fre 
quent  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  posterity  in 
reversal  of  the  unjust  judgment  of  to-day ;  the 
almost  proverbial  saying,  "  Virtue  in  its  good 
estate  we  envious  hate  ;  when  withdrawn  from  our 
eyes  we  long  for,"  attest  the  bias  which  we  our 
selves  own  that  passion  gives  to  our  judgment. 
Yet  the  judgments  are  often  rescinded  as  unrea 
sonably  as  they  were  made.  The  world  has  ever 
on  its  lips  the  words  "  theological  prejudice," 
meaning  that  our  understandings  are  obscured  by 
convictions  which  we  hold  indisputable,  that  we 
are  blinded  to  the  modern  lights  which  would 
otherwise  flash  in  upon  us.  But  therewith  it  admits 
against  itself  the  liability  of  the  human  intellect  to 
be  warped  or  blinded  to  the  true  Light  through 
prejudice  or  preconceived  opinion  or  whatever 
bias.  Yet  if,  in  the  never-forgotten  instance  of 
Galileo,  men  trusted  their  senses  or  misinterpreted 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture  against  conclusions 
of  science  which  they  did  not  understand,  if  be 
lievers  have  been  wrongly  suspicious  of  the  inter 
preters  of  science,  of  which  they  knew  but  little,  it 
is  but  part  of  our  common  human  infirmity,  that 
some  schools  of  scientific  research  may  be  wrongly 
suspicious  of  interpreters  of  Scripture,  and  seem 
to  prefer  to  find  disharmony  rather  than  harmony 
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between  the  works  and  words  of  Almighty  God, 
which  may  alike  be  misinterpreted,  but  which  can 
not  disagree. 

But  more  widely — I  speak  throughout  of  ten 
dencies  of  our  nature,  not,  God  forbid,  of  indi 
viduals — is  it  not  violation  of  justice  to  employ 
different  "  weights  and  measures"  in  the  things 
of  nature  and  of  God  ;  in  things  of  God  to  demand 
not  evidence  but  demonstration,  in  theories  upon 
the  origin  of  man  or  of  species,  to  assume  that  the 
possible  is  the  real  ?  or  again,  to  question  our  so- 
attested  Scriptures,  and  yet  to  appeal  "  to  the  lost 
leaves  of  the  great  book  of  nature"  as  establish 
ing  facts,  which  it  is  assumed  that  they  may 
have  contained ;  to  deny  the  common  origin  of  the 
different  races  of  man,  notwithstanding  their  es 
sential  oneness  in  power  of  communicating  thought 
by  speech  or  by  writing,  or  of  conceiving  and 
worshipping  God,  and  to  affirm  our  common  origin 
with  certain  of  the  brute  creation  incapable  of 
either;  to  assume  that  miracles  are  impossible, 
because  they  are  "  contrary  to  experience,"  and 
yet  to  demand  our  assent  to  things  in  the  long 
past,  equally  "  contrary  to  experience ; "  to  assume 
that  in  their  case  no  "  law  of  nature"  was  violated, 
since  those  changes,  dissonant  as  they  are  from 
our  experience,  are  referable  to  some  higher,  un 
known  law  of  physical  development,  and  to  deny 
that  the  Gospel-miracles  are  in  conformity  to  some 
higher  law  of  Divine  Wisdom  and  Love,  which  lay 
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in  the  Mind  of  God,  "  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world,"  and  in  view  to  which  He  regulated  the  laws 
of  His  physical  creation ;  or,  as  in  the  Resurrection 
of  our  Lord,  only  forestall  that  which  all  we,  who 
believe  in  a  life  to  come,  hope  by  His  mercy  will  be 
fulfilled  in  ourselves  ;  or  again,  to  own  that  in 
every  science,  the  unknown  is  more  than  the 
known,  and  to  regard  the  mysteries  of  nature,  as 
matters  to  be  solved  hereafter  or  to  be  left  insolu 
ble,  but  to  regard  mysteries  in  religion  an  irre 
fragable  argument  against  it ;  in  other  words,  to 
acknowledge  that  finite  nature  can  contain  what 
finite  intelligence  cannot  explain,  but  since  the 
finite  cannot  grasp  the  infinite,  to  disbelieve  God 
because  He  is  God,  and  to  demand  that  God  should 
lay  aside  His  infinity,  as  a  condition  of  our  acknow 
ledging,  but  not  adoring  Him ;  for  how  should  the 
finite  be  the  object  of  adoration  ? 

What  shall  one  say  of  want  of  love,  that  human 
passion,  the  mainspring  of  every  thing  noble  or 
self-sacrificing  in  human  nature,  which  the  hea 
then  scarce  knew  of  as  a  virtue,  but  which,  when 
engraced,  soars  on  high  to  heaven  from  which  it 
came,  above  all  other  virtues,  even  those  sister 
graces,  of  which  it  alone  shall  abide  when  hope 
and  faith  pass  away,  the  representative  above  all, 
and  an  effluence  from  God,  for  God  is  love  ?  Love 
must  needs  be  essential  to  the  knowledge  of  God, 
for  like  only  can  understand  like,  and  "  God  is 
love."  "  He  that  loveth  not  knoweth  not  God, 
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for  God  is  love."  It  is  tlie  living  mirror  of  the 
Being  of  God,  which  is  not  mind  alone  or  chiefly, 
but  Love.  But  how  is  love,  without  which  we 
cannot  know  God,  contracted,  distorted,  warped, 
dulled,  stupefied,  extinguished,  nay  turned  into  hate 
by  human  evil  passions  !  The  mirror  of  the  in 
visible  God  is  clouded,  darkened,  troubled  by  every 
passion  of  our  nature  ;  so  that  it  reflecteth  not  the 
hidden  sun  or  stars  or  any  fair  form  around,  but 
only  the  dark  cloud  which  lies  heavy  upon  it  and 
oppresses  it.  Selfishness  disputes  and  abridges 
its  realm,  ambition  dries  it  up,  envy  and  jealousy 
empoison  it ;  pride  absorbs  it  and  concentrates  it 
around  itself.  Love  heightens  self-sacrifice,  but 
without  it  self-sacrifice  were  but  self-seeking  :  it 
is  the  soul  of  almsgiving ;  without  it,  profusion  of 
gifts  even  to  the  poor  were  but  an  empty  prodi 
gality  :  it  fired  S.  Paul's  burning  eloquence  ;  with 
out  it,  superhuman  eloquence  were  but  an  empty 
profitless  sound,  superhuman  knowledge  an  useless 
tinsel,  miraculous  power  an  unmeaning  prodigy. 
Can  its  absence  then,  wherever  it  is  absent,  not  be 
of  mighty  moment  in  hindering  the  clear  sight  of 
things  divine?  "With  the  heart,"  S.  Paul  says, 
"  man  believeth  unto  salvation  3." 

What  can  one  say  of  the  effect  of  that  miserable 
counterfeit  and  antagonist  of  love,  slavery  to 
sensual  passion  ?  "  Whoredom  and  wine  and  new 

«  Eom.  x.  10. 
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wine,"  says  Hosea4,  "take  away  the  heart." 
"  Priest  and  prophet,"  says  Isaiah  5  of  his  times, 
"  have  erred  through  strong  drink,  they  are  out  of 
the  way  through  strong  drink ;  they  err  in  vision, 
they  stumble  in  judgment."  Contrariwise  our 
Lord  says,  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart:  for  they 
shall  see  God."  But  if  it  is  the  privilege  of  purity 
of  heart  to  behold  God  for  ever,  how  can  they  see 
Him  in  this  vestibule  and  preparation  for  that 
eternal  and  beatific  vision,  who  subject  what  is 
highest  to  what  is  lowest,  the  soul,  which  is  most 
akin  to  God,  to  the  passions  of  the  flesh,  which 
man  has  in  common  with  the  brutes  ?  One  need 
not  say  of  it  in  common  with  all  other  sin,  that 
they  who  habitually  transgress  God's  laws  must, 
like  Felix,  tremble  at  their  awful  sanction,  "judg 
ment  to  come,"  and  wish  that  there  were  none. 
Indulgence  of  passion  in  itself  dulls  the  mind  to 
spiritual  perceptions.  "  The  natural  (or  animal) 
man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
for  they  are  foolishness  unto  him,  neither  can  he 
know  them,  because  they  are  spiritually  dis 
cerned  6."  The  earthly  mind  becoming  akin  to 
the  things  which  he  dwells  upon  has  no  sense  but 
for  them ;  "  to  them  he  cleaves  with  the  glue  of 
love  and  wont ;  their  image  he  carries  back  to  his 
soul  and  converses  with  them,  and,  inured  to  them, 
is  unable  to  think  or  imagine  ought  but  what  is 

*  Hosea  iv.  11.  *  Isa.  xxviii.  7.  6  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 
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corporeal7."  He  realizes  not,  of  his  own  will, 
spiritual  and  divine  things ;  for  all  is  foolishness 
to  him  except  what  furnishes  fuel  to  his  passions, 
and,  in  the  end,  he  cannot  know  them,  because  they 
are  discerned  by  the  God-enabled  spirit  of  man, 
which  he  enslaves  and  immerses  in  the  flesh, 
"  Had  they,  whose  intellect  is  now  enslaved  to 
evil,"  says  Plato 8,  "  been  in  their  youth  severed 
from  the  leaden  weights,  with  which  they  were  born 
into  the  world,  which  hang  on  to  sensual  pleasure 
and  drag  them  down  and  turn  the  vision  of  their 
souls  about  the  things  which  are  below — had  they 
been  released  from  these  and  turned  round  to  the 
truth,  the  very  same  faculty,"  by  which  they  see 
their  way  to  their  poor  ends,  "would  have  seen  the 
other  as  keenly  as  they  now  see  that  on  which 
their  eye  is  fixed." 

May  you,  my  sons,  never,  by  experience,  know 
how  sensual  passion  withdraws  energy  from  intel 
ligence,  dulls  the  faculties,  weakens  the  powers  of 
reasoning,  blunts  the  fineness  of  perception,  indis 
poses  to  all  spiritual  things,  induces,  when  habi 
tual,  scepticism  as  to  the  real  duties  of  man,  the 
reality  of  virtue,  the  sanctions  of  the  laws  of 
morality,  or  the  freedom  of  the  soul  which  it  en 
slaves  !  Heathen  mythology  had  a  truth,  which 
perhaps  it  knew  not,  when  it  represented  its  gods 

7  Taken  from  the  author  of  the  "  De  Vita  Solitaria,"  quoted 
by  a  Lap.  ad  loc. 

8  Plato,  Rep.  1.  c.  ab.  p.  10. 
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as  transforming  themselves  into  brute  creatures 
when  giving  way  to  sensual  passion. 

Yet  not  active  sin  only,  but  mere  inaction  of 
faith  blinds  the  intellect  to  the  truths  of  God. 
"  Faith  without  works  is  dead  V  is  a  deep  truth 
of  our  nature.  Our  faith  lives  in  and  by  action ; 
it  was  given  us  for  action.  The  Gospel  is  not  a 
philosophy,  a  speculation,  an  aggregate  of  opinions; 
it  is  a  "  power  of  God  unto  salvation l  "  putting 
itself  forth  in  acts.  Acts,  enabled  and  brought 
into  being  by  faith,  nourish  faith ;  they  are  essen 
tial  to  its  health  and  well-being,  Through  acts  of 
faith,  God  gives  a  conviction  which  is  felt,  more 
powerful  than  reasoning ;  discerning,  above  nature, 
Divine  truth.  Contrariwise  inactive,  unenergetic 
faith  is  a  self-contradiction.  Faith  in  truths 
above  nature  lawfully  issues  in  acts  above  nature. 
Supernatural  truth  and  supernatural  life,  i.e.  a  life 
of  and  from  Divine  Grace,  belong  together.  A  be 
liever  who  acts  not  on  his  belief  is  a  living  lie. 
The  world  too  owns  this,  when  it  urges  the  incon 
sistencies  of  a  professed  believer  as  an  argument 
against  belief.  Their  outward  acts  belie  their 
inward  convictions.  If  the  acts  correspond  not 
to  the  faith,  the  faith  will  sink  down  to  the  acts. 
"  Through  this  pride  of  rebellion  against  the  light 
it  cometh,"  says  S.  Gregory2,  "that  because  they 
will  not  do  what  they  know,  they  come  not  to 

9  S.  James  ii.  26.  l  Kom.  i.  16. 

2  S.  Greg.  1.  xvi.  in  Job  xxiv.  13,  n.  70;  Opp.  i.  527,  Ben. 
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know  the  good  which,  they  should  do,  but  their 
own  blindness  shuts  them  out  wholly  from  the  light 
of  truth."  Since,  then,  by  turns,  the  intellect  be 
comes  ultimately  the  slave  of  every  passion  and 
the  heightener  of  every  crime  and  sin,  it  is  clearly 
no  safeguard  or  bar  against  the  charge  of  sin,  that 
the  immediate  province  of  any  act  or  series  of 
acts  lies  in  the  intellect.  Nor  is  its  capacity  of 
being  warped  limited  to  theology  or  morals,  the 
special  province  of  religion.  It  will  slavishly  dispute 
a  truth  wholly  abstract,  so  soon  as  it  perceives 
consequences,  which  it  dislikes,  which  can  be  drawn 
from  it.  "Is  number  finite  or  infinite?"  asked 
an  eminent  mathematician  of  others,  the  acutest 
minds  in  the  university  of  France.  If  taken  un 
awares,  they  answered  "  finite."  "  Then  the  uni 
verse  had  a  beginning,"  was  the  necessary  infer 
ence.  Then  forthwith  those  acutest  intellects 
faltered,  and  sought  to  throw  doubt  on  what  they 
had  just  acknowledged  as  evident  truth. 

I  have  been  speaking  only  of  natural  hindrances 
to  the  reception  of  Divine  truth,  faults,  which,  if 
unchecked,  hinder  the  mind  from  seeing  it,  or  turn 
away  the  soul  from  it.  Hitherto,  we  have  been  on 
human  ground.  But  there  is  one  central  under 
lying  truth,  that  indulged  sins  or  sinful  tempers 
are  opposed  to  and,  in  the  end,  repel  the  grace  of 
God,  through  which  alone  man  receives  Divine 
faith.  "No  man  cometh  unto  Me,"  our  Lord 
saith,  "unless  My  Father  which  hath  sent  Me 
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draw  him  V  "  It  is  written,  They  shall  be  all 
taught  by  God  V  "  No  one  knoweth  the  Son  but 
the  Father :  neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father 
save  the  Son,  and  he  to  whomsoever  the  Son  may 
reveal  Him5."  "I  thank  Thee,  0  Father,  Lord 
of  heaven  and  earth,  that  Thou  hast  hid  these 
things  [the  truths  of  the  Gospel]  from  the  wise 
and  prudent  [in  their  own  eyes]  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes  6." 

God  forbid,  that  I  should  even  seem  to  hint  the 
thought,  that  the  unbelief  or  misbelief  of  any  in 
dividual  was  referable  to  any  of  these  moral  defects. 
God  alone  can  judge  the  heart  Who  made  it,  and 
to  Whom  alone  all  its  thoughts  and  intents  are 
known.  To  his  own  master  each  will  stand  or  fall. 
Enough  for  us  to  see,  that  moral  defects  are  a  hin 
drance  to  the  reception  of  Divine  truth ;  that  those 
defects  may  be  a  means  of  forfeiting  it ;  and  that, 
whatever  be  the  case  of  others,  we  are  individually 
responsible,  not  only  whether  we  have  lived  ac 
cording  to  the  light  which  God  has  given  to  each, 
but  whether  we,  by  not  walking  in  the  light,  al 
lowed  darkness  to  come  over  us.  They  were  very 
mainly  spiritual  faults,  love  of  pre-eminence7,  of 
tokens  of  reverence  for  their  learning8,  their  devo 
tion9,  their  preciseness  of  duty,  of  exactness  in 

3  S.  John  vi.  44.  4  Ib.  vi.  45. 

6  S.  Matt.  xi.  27.  6  Ib.  xi.  25. 

7  S.  Matt,  xxiii.  6,  7.  S.  Mark  xii.  38,  39.    S.  Luke  xi.  43  ; 
xx.  46. 

8  S.  Matt,  xxiii.  7.  •  Ib.  14. 
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keeping  or  guarding  the  law;  their  fair  show  of  ob 
servance  of  things  which  yet,  our  Lord  says,  they 
"ought  to  have  done1,"  which  even  misled  those 
to  whom  our  Lord  first  came,  of  whom  chiefly 
S.  John  so  sorrowfully  says,  "  He  came  unto  His 
own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not 2."  And  so 
the  more  they  saw,  the  more  they  were  blinded. 
Through  envy  perhaps,  that  His  coming,  Who  was 
to  be  their  glory,  was  first  made  known  to  Gen 
tiles,  they  directed  the  wise  men  where  to  find 
Him,  themselves  sought  Him  not.  The  more  He 
revealed  Himself,  the  more  they  hated  Him.  The 
more  miracles  He  wrought,  the  more  they  set 
themselves  against  Him.  They  sifted  His  mi 
racles  ;  they  could  not  deny  the  facts ;  and  they 
sought  the  more  to  kill  Him.  The  belief  of  the 
people  embittered  their  unbelief.  The  miracle 
which,  Spinoza  said,  he  would  believe  if  he  saw  it, 
decided  them  as  to  His  death.  "  What  do  we  ? 
For  this  man  doeth  many  miracles.  If  we  let  Him 
thus  alone,  all  men  will  believe  on  Him3."  "  Per 
ceive  ye  how  ye  prevail  nothing  ?  behold,  the 
world  is  gone  after  Him4."  When  in  the  end,  at 
the  adjuration  of  Pilate,  He  declared  who  He  was, 
in  the  words  of  Daniel's  prophecy  which  they 
owned,  they  adjudged  Him  to  death. 

So  verified  they  our  Lord's  words,  "If  ye  were 
blind,  ye  should  have  no  sin ;  but  now  ye  say,  We 

1  S.  Mat  .  xxiii.  23.  2  S.  John  i.  11. 

8  S.  John  xi.  47,  48.  4  Ib.  xii.  19. 
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see  "  [they  convicted  themselves  that  they  did  see]  ; 
"  therefore  your  sin  remaineth5."  "  If  I  had  not 
come  and  spoken  unto  them,  they  had  not  had 
sin  ;  but  now  they  have  no  cloak  for  their  sins6." 
"  If  I  had  not  done  among  them  the  works  which 
none  other  man  did,  they  had  not  had  sin ;  but  now 
have  they  both  seen  and  hated  both  Me  and  My 
Father7." 

Every  revelation  of  God,  every  interposition  of 
His  Providence,  every  added  light,  every  motion 
of  His  grace,  must  needs  involve  a  sifting  time. 
The  more  the  light  shines,  the  more,  through  that 
free-will,  with  which  God  has  endowed  us,  must 
men  come  into  the  light  or  retreat  into  darkness. 
The  choice  brings  out  what  they  were,  and,  if  evil, 
aggravates  it.  "This  is  the  condemnation,  that 
light  is  come  into  the  world,  and  men  loved  dark 
ness  rather  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were 
evil8."  Intellectually  they  chose,  passionately 
they  loved  darkness.  The  awful  commission  to 
Isaiah,  and  in  him  to  all  who  declare  the  mind  of 
God,  "  Say  unto  this  people,  Hear  ye  on  and  un 
derstand  not ;  see  ye  on  and  know  not.  Make  the 
heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  their  ears  heavy,  and 
shut  their  eyes  ;  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and 
hear  with  their  ears,  and  their  heart  understand  and 
convert  and  be  healed 9,"  is  fulfilled  daily  by  man's 
freewill.  The  heart  which  will  not  receive  God's 

5  S.  John  ix.  41.  6  Ib.  XT.  22.  7  Ib.  xv.  24. 

8  Ib.  iii.  19.  •  Isa.  vi.  9,  10. 
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truth,  becomes  the  more  hardened  against  it  the 
more  it  hears  it. 

"  I  am  come/'  our  Lord  says,  "  a  light  into  the 
world,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  Me  should  not 
abide  in  darkness1."  He  came  as  the  visible  Re- 
vealer  of  the  Father.  Never,  until  by  God's  mercy 
we  behold  the  Beatific  Vision,  and  see  God  as  He 
is,  the  Ever-blessed  Three  in  One,  did  man  or 
could  man  so  closely  behold  God.  "  He  that  hath 
seen  Me,"  our  Lord  says,  "hath  seen  the  Father2." 
For  he  saw  Him,  Who,  under  that  human  form 
which  out  of  love  for  us  He  took,  was  Almighty 
God.  His  Godhead  they  could  not  see,  but  He 
Whom  they  saw  was  also,  at  that  moment,  "  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Father  3,  was  "in  Heaven4."  They 
saw  that  Manhood,  which  had  no  separate  existence, 
no  Being,  apart  from  Almighty  God ;  Who,  though 
He  was  God  and  Man,  was  not  two,  but  one  Christ; 
Whose  Personality  was  not  human  but  Divine. 
They  saw  Him  Who  shall  be  the  joy  of  the  blessed, 
Who  shall,  even  when  we  see  God,  be,  with  God, 
the  Light 5  of  the  Heavenly  City.  Plis  words  were 
the  words  of  God.  His  eyes,  whose  look  of  Di 
vine  love  won  the  Magdalen,  so  laden  with  sins, 
and  Peter,  after  his  awful  fall,  and  the  robber  by 
His  side  on  the  Cross,  must  have  shone  with  a 
Divine  lustre  on  those  who  heard  Him.  His  words 

1  S.  John  xii.  46.  s  Ib.  xiv.  9. 

•  Ib.  i.  18.  4  Ib.  iii.  13. 

*  Eev.  xxi.  23. 
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drew  those,  whom  inwardly  the  Father  drew6,  and 
at  one  word  they  left  all  and  followed  Him.  And 
was  there  then  no  responsibility  in  leaving  Him  ? 
Could  so  close  a  nearness  to  God  not  bring  respon 
sibility  to  those  who  rejected  Him  ?  Could  it  be 
without  guilt,  when  men  distorted  those  words, 
charged  Him  with  confederacy  with  the  Evil  one, 
with  blasphemy  against  His  Father,  Whose  words 
He  spake  ?  Our  Lord  said,  that  there  would  lie  a 
judgment,  though  not  then.  Then  was  still  the 
time  of  mercy  ;  then  there  was  still  room  for  repen 
tance  ;  then  the  words  spoken  against  the  Son  of 
Man  could  still  be  forgiven  ;  nay  our  Lord  enlarges 
to  the  utmost  bound  the  contumelies  against  Him 
self  which  man  in  ignorance  spake,  which  could  yet 
be  forgiven :  "  All  manner  of  sin  and  blasphemy 
shall  be  forgiven  unto  men7,"  all,  of  which  men 
should  repent.  But  if  any  should  finally  reject 
Him,  a  judgment,  beyond  this  world,  still  remained. 
"  He  that  rejecteth  Me,  and  receiveth  not  My  words, 
hath  one  that  judgeth  him  ;  the  word  that  I  have 
spoken,  the  same  shall  judge  him  in  the  last  day." 
"  He  that  rejecteth  Me."  Rejecteth  Whom  ?  Him, 
their  God;  Him,  very  God,  Who  "for  us  and  our 
salvation  became  man ; "  Him,  Who  in  the  One  Love 
of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  came  into  the  world  to 
save  the  world.  "For  God  so  loved  the  world 
that  He  gave  His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whoso- 

•  S.  John  vi.  44.  '  S.  Matt.  xii.  31. 
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ever  believeth  in  Him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlastin  g  life s . ' ' 

It  was  not,  then,  only  the  rejection  of  a  message 
or  revelation  of  God,  as  though  man  had  still  been 
in  a  state  of  innocence,  and  God  were  unfoldiog 
fresh  measures  of  knowledge  of  Himself,  such  as 
the  Infinite  God  has  in  store  for  His  saints  in  all 
eternity.     This  had  been  great  insolence  to  God, 
could  we  conceive  our  first  parents  to  have  been 
guilty  of  it.     It  would  seem  a  more  hopeless  fall 
than  that  which  brought  sin  and  death  upon  us,  as 
being  a  more  direct  rejection  of  God.     But  now 
men  have  so  come  to  be  (as  they  think)  on  easy  or 
equal  terms  with  God,  that,  having  ceased  to  think 
of  Him  as  their  Creator,  they  lose  out  of  sight  that 
they  are  not  only  His  creatures,  but  guilty,  rebel 
creatures ;  that  God  sent  His  Son  into  the  world, 
not  only  or  chiefly  with  a  revelation  of  new  truth 
to  them,  but  of  truth,  by  receiving  which  they 
might  be  saved.    They  forget  that,  by  the  manifold 
habitual  breaking  of  God's  laws,  by  offences,  which 
they  must  themselves   condemn  and  did  condemn, 
they  are  sinners,  wholly  unfit  to  enter  into  His 
Presence,  where  "nothing    defiled  can  enter9;" 
incapable,    through  their  manifold  indulged   and 
engrained  evil  passions,  to  find  bliss  in  the  presence 
of  the  All-holy,  All-pure,  All-loving  God.     The 
rejection   then  of  Jesus  was  the  rejection  of  the 
way  devised  by  the  love  of  God  for  their  salvation. 

8  S.  John  iii.  16.  •  Rev.  xxi.  27. 
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Our  race  was,  for  our  sins,  under  God's  condem 
nation  :  we  had  set  ourselves  against  Him  ;  we  had 
chosen  evil  against  His  good ;  we  had  misused  His 
creatures  against  Himself;  we  had  become  a  blot 
in  the  beauty  of  His  creation ;  we  had  rebelled 
against  Him,  rejected  Him  as  our  Lord,  become 
aliens  from  Him,  disordered  our  nature,  corrupted 
ourselves,  denied  our  souls,  incapacitated  ourselves 
for  any  participation  in  His  Holiness  or  the  bliss 
which  He  had  prepared  for  them  who  love  Him,  to 
which  in  all  eternity  He  destined  each  of  us,  if,  on 
His  terms,  we  would  have  Him.  From  first  to 
last  the  object  and  end  of  the  Gospel  is,  that  man 
should  be  saved  from  his  sins,  by  belief  in  Jesus. 
"  His  Name,"  it  was  said  of  Him  before  His  birth, 
61  shall  be  called  Jesus  :  for  He  shall  save  His 
people  from  their  sins  l."  This  He  declared  to  be 
His  mission  :  "  The  Son  of  Man  is  come  to  seek 
and  to  save  that  which  was  lost 2."  This  the  pro 
phets  spake  with  one  mouth ;  "  To  Him  give  all 
the  prophets  witness,  that  through  His  Name  who 
soever  believeth  in  Him  shall  receive  remission 
of  sins 3."  This  was  the  object  of  His  coming 
into  the  world,  "  to  save  sinners 4."  "  One  Me 
diator  there  is  between  God  and  man,  the  Man 
Christ  Jesus,  Who  gave  Himself  a  ransom  for  all5." 
"  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other  :  for  there 

1  S.  Matt.  i.  21. 

*  S.  Matt,  xviii.  11.    S.  Luke  xix.  10.          *  Acts  x.  43. 

4  1  Tim.  i.  15.  5  1  Tim.  ii.  5,  6. 
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is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved  6."  It  was  then 
no  new  judgment,  though  all  rejection  of  light 
must  aggravate  condemnation .  They  were  already 
under  condemnation ;  they  refused  Him  through 
Whom  God  willed  them  to  be  saved ;  they  remained 
under  condemnation.  So  our  Lord  continues, 
"  God  sent  not  His  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might 
be  saved :  he  that  believeth  on  Him  is  not  con 
demned  ;  but  he  that  believeth  not  is  condemned 
already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name 
of  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God 7."  And  this  was 
of  their  own  will,  whence  our  Lord  says  so  mourn 
fully,  expostulatingly,  to  those  who  rejected  and 
blasphemed  Him,  "  Ye  will  not  come  unto  Me, 
that  ye  might  have  life8."  "I  will  it,"  He  says, 
"but ye  will  it  not;"  as  He  says  to  Jerusalem,  the 
slayer  of  the  prophets,  the  stoner  of  those  sent 
unto  it,  and  soon  to  be  His  own  crucifier :  "  How 
often  did  I  will9  to  gather  thee  *  "  so  tenderly 
under  My  fostering  care,  "  and  ye  ivilled  not 2." 
Oh  that  mournful  terrible  power  of  the  human 
will,  which  Almighty  love  wills  to  win,  but  which 
wills  not  to  be  won ! 

This,  then,  is  the  ground  of  that  solemn  sanc- 

6  Acts  iv.  12.  7  S.  John  iii.  17,  18. 

8  S.  John  v.  40.  9 

1  S.  Luke  xiii.  34.     S.  Matt,  xxiii.  37. 

9  OVK  r)9€\rj(raT€. 
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tion,  with  which  our  Lord  accompanies  His  com 
mission  to  His  Apostles  to  teach  all  nations  :  "  Go 
ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature.  He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved ;  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  con 
demned3," 

By  the  very  force  of  the  words,  no  one  is  in 
cluded  of  all  those  generations  who  lived  before 
Christ  came,  or  whom  the  Gospel  has  not  indivi 
dually  reached.  The  soul  of  the  Church  includes, 
we  cannot  doubt,  "  a  great  multitude  whom  no 
man  could  number,  of  all  nations,  and  kindreds, 
and  peoples,  and  tongues,"  who  did  not  on  earth 
belong  to  its  body ;  as  contrariwise  believers,  who 
led  to  the  end  bad  lives  and  died  impenitent,  be 
longed,  it  may  be,  visibly  to  its  body,  but  not  to 
its  soul.  Jesus  "died  for  all4."  He  was  "  a  pro 
pitiation  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  5 ;"  for 
all,  who  have  been  since  Adam's  sin  unto  the  end; 
for  all,  who  have  been  or  are  or  shall  be ;  for  all 
who  knew  Him  or  shall  know  Him,  or  who  shall 
blamelessly  know  Him  not ;  for  those,  who  blindly 
"  felt  after  6  "  Him  or  for  some  one  or  something 
to  stand  between  them  and  their  sins ;  who,  by 
their  hereditary  although  ignorant  use  of  sacrifices, 
still  acknowledged  their  guilt  and  separation  from 
God  ;  for  those  who,  throughout  the  world,  looked 


3  S.  Mark  xvi.  15,  16.  4  2  Cor.  v.  14. 

*  1  S.  John  ii.  2.  •  Acts  xvii.  27. 
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for  a  Deliverer  to  come ;  for  those,  who,  by  those 
"unutterable  groanings,"  the  mute  restless  long 
ing  of  the  human  race,  looked  to  the  common 
Father  of  mankind.  "  We  are  taught,"  says  St. 
Justin  7,  "  that  Christ  is  the  first-born  of  God,  and 
we  have  shown  above,  that  He  is  the  Word,  of 
whom  the  whole  human  race  are  partakers,  and 
those  who  lived  according  to  reason  are  Chris 
tians,  even  though  accounted  Atheists — so  also 
they  who  have  been  before  Him,  and  lived  without 
reason,  were  worthless  and  enemies  of  Christ,  and 
murderers  of  those  who  governed  their  lives  by 
reason ;  but  they  who  lived  and  live  in  accordance 
with  reason  are  Christians,  and  are  fearless  and 
tranquil."  But  as  to  these  indeed  we  need  not 
witness  from  man.  God  has  ruled  it  for  us  by  S. 
Paul.  "  When  the  Gentiles  which  have  not  the 
law  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law, 
these,  having  not  the  law,  are  a  law  unto  them 
selves,  which  show  the  work  of  the  law  written  in 
their  heart 8."  By  whom  could  it  be  written,  but 
by  the  Spirit  of  God  ? 

But  what  of  those,  to  whom  the  Gospel  was 
preached  and  yet  they  did  not  receive  it  ?  To  ask 
the  question  seems  to  answer  it.  If  any  one 
thinks  of  the  variety  of  human  minds,  their  in- 
worked  prejudices,  the  power  of  transmitted  error, 
the  startling  novelty,  to  a  Greek  philosopher,  of  the 

7  Apol.  i.  n.  6,  p.  35,  Oxf.  Tr. 

8  Rom.  ii.  14. 
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Creation  of  the  world,  or  the  resurrection  of  the 
flesh,  who  would  think,  that  our  Lord's  words, 
"  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned,"  ap 
plied  to  all  the  philosophers  on  Mars'  Hill,  except 
the  few  who  clave  to  S.  Paul  ?  Or,  of  the  chosen 
people,  who  existed  for  the  sake  of  Him  Who  was 
to  be  given  through  them,  who  would  say  that 
those  words  of  our  Lord  applied  to  oil  the  Jews  at 
Rome  who  had  only  heard  of  Christianity  as  a 
"  sect  every  where  spoken  against 9  "  ?  Nay,  since 
S.  Paul  speaks  of  his  people  as  having  "  a  zeal 
for  God,  though  not  according  to  knowledge  '," 
who  could  venture  even  to  think  that  the  blindness 
which  fell  upon  Israel  was  in  all  a  guilty  self- 
blinding  ?  But  if  this  was  so  when  S.  Paul  was 
the  preacher,  how  much  more,  if  such  as  we  cannot 
so  present  the  truth  to  people's  souls  as  to  win 
them,  must  we  not  think  that  the  fault  may  very 
probably  be  as  much  ours  as  theirs  ?  Or,  to  take 
more  distressing  cases  yet,  who  would  say  that  the 
New  Zealanders  who,  identifying  the  Christianity 
which  they  had  received  with  the  wrong  dealings 
of  Christians  about  their  lands,  went  back  to  their 
idolatry ;  or  those  Indians  in  Mexico,  who  called 
Christianity  the  religion  of  their  oppressors,  and 
have  gone  wholly  back  to  the  idolatries  which  they 
held  by  a  divided  faith;  or  the  Red  Indians,  whom 
Christian  dealers  decimated  by  what  the  Indian 
chief  called  our  "  fire-god,"  brandy,  and  who  knew 

9  Acts  xxviii.  22.  *  Eom.  x.  2. 
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our  Lord  only  as  the  God  of  those  who  had  in 
flamed  their  passions  and  destroyed  the  health  both 
of  body  and  soul — who  would  say  that,  in  these  or 
any  like  cases,  our  Lord's  words,  "  He  that  be- 
lieveth  not  shall  be  condemned,"  would  apply  to  all 
those,  who,  under  such  circumstances,  hearkened 
not  to  His  message  or  even  apostatised  from  the 
faith  in  Him  ?  Nay  more,  the  Church,  while  it  re 
peats  our  Lord's  warnings,  would  not,  and  has  not 
ventured  to  pronounce  upon  the  loss  of  any  one  in 
dividual  soul  of  man,  unless,  as  in  the  case  of  Judas, 
God  Himself  seems  to  have  declared  it.  "  We 
take  good  heed,"  says  an  accredited  writer2,  "  never 
to  affirm  positively  the  reprobation  of  any  one  in 
particular,  whatever  have  been  his  religion,  country, 
period,  nay,  his  conduct.  In  the  soul,  at  the  last 
moment  of  its  passage  on  the  threshold  of  eter 
nity,  there  occur  doubtless  Divine  mysteries  of 
justice,  but  above  all,  of  mercy  and  of  love;  (  mercy 
triumpheth  over  justice.'  We  abstain  from  sound 
ing  indiscreetly  the  Divine  counsels,  but  we  know 
indubitably  that  on  each  occasion  they  are  worthy 
of  God  and  of  His  infinite  goodness  as  well  as  of 
His  justice." 

Our  Lord's  words,  then,  announce  a  principle 
of  God's  judgment ;  they  tell  us  where  and  how 
we  are  in  safety ;  who,  if  to  the  end  they  continue 
to  reject  Him,  must  be  rejected  by  Him.  As  to 
faith,  equally  with  God's  moral  law,  God  tells 
us  what  incapacitates  us  for  His  presence  in  bliss. 
2  P.  Ravignan,  Confer.  36,  t.  ii.  p.  521. 
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But  in  both  alike  we  are  forbidden,  under  sanctions 
as  awful,  to  usurp  as  to  individuals  His  prero 
gative,  Who  is  our  common  Judge.  We  dare  not, 
as  the  Heathen  did,  imagine  in  hell  those  stained 
with  crimes,  of  guilt  undeniable 3.  "  Judge  not," 
our  Lord  commands  us,  "judge  not,  that  ye  be  not 
judged4."  "  Judge  nothing  before  the  time, until 
the  Lord  come,  Who  both  will  bring  to  light  the 
hidden  things  of  darkness  and  make  manifest  the 
counsels  of  the  hearts  5." 

And  if  it  be  so  as  to  those  who  did  not  receive 
the  personal  faith  in  Jesus,  whom  His  Divine  ten 
derness  could  not  melt,  His  Divine  love  could  not 
win,  His  Divine  holiness  could  not  awe,  to  whom 
He  stretched  out  in  vain  those  sacred  Hands  for 
them  pierced,  to  whom  He  cried  in  vain,  "  Come 
unto  Me  and  I  will  receive  you,  I  will  cleanse  you 
from  your  sins,  and  give  you  victory  and  life  and 
love ;"  if  even  those  who  wholly  disbelieved  in  Him, 
nay,  it  must  be  said  disbelieved  Him,  may  yet  be 
saved  by  Him,  how  much  less  does  the  Church 
pronounce  that  any  individual  is  lost,  who, 
however  imperfectly,  believes  in  Him,  though 
it  may  be,  like  the  Samaritan  woman,  they 
know  not  who  He  is.  He  has  said,  "Whoso 
cometh  unto  Me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out," 
and  the  Church  could  not  doubt  that  any  one  who, 

3  Virgil  wrote  of  Theseus,  &c.,  according  to  the  popular  belief, 
which  he  himself  believed  not.     Dante  names  individuals,  as 
instances   of  sins,  through  which  souls  are  lost,  but  with  no 
authority  from  the  Church  and  against  its  rules. 

4  S.  Matt.  vii.  1.  5  1  Cor.  iv.  5. 
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with  an  honest  and  true  heart,  sought  Him  would 
be  found  of  Him,  that  He  would  rather  appear 
to  such  a  soul  invisibly,  as  He  did  to  Saul  when 
breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  against 
His  disciples  and  persecuting  Himself  in  them, 
than  that  such  a  soul  should  perish.  Such  may 
misbelieve  of  Him.  It  is  to  their  great  loss  that 
they  know  not  Who  He  is  Who  loves  them.  Ac 
cording  to  their  light,  they  still  believe  Him. 

The  Church  would  not  pronounce  even  upon 
the  authors  of  heresy,  widely-desolating  as  their 
errors  have  been.  To  their  own  Master  they  have 
stood  or  fallen.  But  it  is  acknowledged,  that  here 
ditary  misbelief  mitigates  the  responsibility  of 
individuals.  Heresy  loses  some  of  its  virus  by 
transmission.  Voluntary  and  culpable  rejection 
of  God's  truth,  bad  faith,  perversity  of  will,  alone 
condemn.  Hereditary  Nestorians  or  Eutychians, 
although  they  deny  the  Incarnation;  hereditary 
Anti-Trinitarians  or  Mohammedans,  although  they 
believe  in  God  as  other  than  He  is,  are  not  respon 
sible,  unless  the  light  comes  to  them  from  within 
or  from  without,  and  they,  of  their  own  will,  shut 
their  eyes,  and  will  not  look  at  it,  or  turn  away 
from  or  reject  it,  and  God  in  it.  "  They,"  said 
the  great  teacher  of  our  Western  Christendom  who 
during  his  whole  converted  life  toiled  in  winning 
back  to  the  faith  those  who  had  erred  from  it, 
Manichees,  Arians,  Donatists,  Pelagians,  Priscil- 
lianists,  "  They  who  without  any  pertinacious  con- 
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tentiousness  defend  their  sentiment,  however  false 
and  perverse,  especially  such  as  they  did  not  them 
selves  originate  by  the  rashness  of  their  own  pre 
sumption,  but  have  received  it  from  parents  who 
were  misled  and  fell  into  error,  and  who  seek  the 
truth  with  careful  solicitude,  ready  to  be  amended 
when  they  find  it,  these  are  no  wise  to  be  ac 
counted  heretics6."  Obviously;  since  the  very 
term  "  heretics  "  implies  a  perverse  choice  of  will. 
"  Let  those,"  he  says  again  to  that  strange  sect 
who  had  deluded  his  early  youth  by  promises  of 
unmixed  truth,  "  let  those  be  fierce  towards  you, 
who  know  not  with  how  great  toil  truth  is  found, 
how  difficultly  errors  are  avoided.  Let  those  be 
fierce  towards  you,  who  know  not  how  rare  and 
arduous  a  thing  it  is  to  overcome  carnal  phan 
tasms  by  the  serenity  of  a  pious  mind,  or  they 
who  know  not  with  how  great  difficulty  the  eye 
of  the  inner  man  is  healed,  so  that  it  can  behold 
its  sun — '  the  Sun  of  Righteousness,'  the  c  true 
Light  which  lighteneth  every  man  that  cometh 
into  the  world.'  Let  those  be  fierce  towards  you, 
who  know  not,  with  what  sighs  and  groans  men 
attain,  in  any  ever  so  small  a  degree,  to  understand 
God.  Lastly,  let  those  be  fierce  against  you,  who 
were  never  deceived  by  the  like  error  whereby 
they  see  you  deceived7." 

No  !    That  word  of  God  stands  sure,  "  In  every 

6  Ep.  43.  Glorio,  &c.,  init. 

1  Ep.  cont.  Manich.  c.  2,  Opp.  viii.  151,  152. 
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nation  he  that  feareth  God  and  worketh  righteous 
ness  is  accepted  with  Him  8."  For  the  Lover  and 
Father  of  mankind,  Who  willeth  not  that  any 
should  perish,  has  not  one  way  only  of  bringing 
home  His  lost  sheep.  All  who  shall  be  saved,  shall 
be  saved  for  the  sake  of  that  Precious  Blood,  which 
has  redeemed  our  earth  and  arrayed  it  with  Divine 
glory  and  beauty.  Varied  and  beautiful,  each  with 
its  special  loveliness,  will  be  the  choirs  of  His 
elect.  In  those  ever-open  portals  there  enter,  day 
and  night,  that  countless  multitude  of  every 
people,  nation,  and  language ;  they  who,  in  the 
Church,  were  by  His  grace  faithful  to  Him,  and 
they  who  knew  not  the  Church  of  God,  whom  the 
Church  below  knew  not  how  to  win,  or  alas !  neg 
lected  to  win  them,  but  whom  Jesus  looked  upon, 
and  the  Father  drew  to  Himself,  whom  His  ijiner 
light  enlightened,  and  who,  out  of  the  misery  of 
our  fallen  state,  drawn  by  His  unknown  grace, 
looked  up  yearningly  to  Him,  their  "unknown 
God,"  yet  still  their  God,  for  He  made  them  for 
Himself.  There,  out  of  every  religion  or  irreligion, 
out  of  every  clime,  in  whatever  ignorance  steeped, 
in  whatever  hatred  or  contempt  or  blasphemy  of 
Christ  nurtured,  God  has  His  own  elect,  who 
ignorantly  worship  Him,  whose  ignorant  fear  or 
longing  He  Who  inspired  it  will  accept. 

No  1    ask    any    tolerably -instructed    Christian 

8  Acts  x.  35. 
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person,  and  his  instinct  will  respond  what  every 
teacher  of  the  Church  every  where  knows  to  be 
truth.  Ask  him,  "  Will  any  soul  be  lost,  heathen, 
idolater,  heretic,  or  in  any  form  of  hereditary  un 
belief  or  misbelief,  if  in  good  faith  he  was  what  he 
was,  living  up  to  the  light  which  he  had,  whence- 
soever  it  came,  and  repenting  him  where  he  did 
amiss  ?"  All  Christendom  would  answer  you,  God 
forbid  !  He  would  not  be  "  saved  by  that  law 
which  he  professeth  9,"  but  he  would  be  saved  in 
it,  by  the  one  love  of  God  the  Father  Who  made 
him,  and  of  God  the  Son  Who  redeemed  him,  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost  Who  drew,  and  in  his  mea 
sure  sanctified  him. 

It  has  been  through  a  strange  ignorance,  I  may 
almost  say,  of  Christianity  itself,  which  at  all  times 
has  condemned  the  error  of  those  who  denied  the 
Lord  Who  bought  them,  but  has  never  pronounced 
on  individuals,  that  this  sudden  storm  has  been 
raised  against, 

"  The  Psalm  that  gathers  in  one  glorious  lay, 
All  chants  that  e'er  from  heaven  to  earth  found  way : 
Creed  of  the  Saints,  and  Anthem  of  the  Blest, 
And  calm-breathed  warning  of  the  kindliest  love 
That  ever  heaved  a  wakeful  mother's  breast1 :" 

as  though  it  condemned  to  the  eternal  loss  of  God, 
— at  one  time  people  said,  the  whole  Greek  Church, 
though  that  Church  would  not  except  against  the 

9  Article  xviii. 

1  Lyra  Apostolica,  cxv.     Athanasian  Creed.     John  Keble. 
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truth,  of  its  formula,  rightly  explained  ;  at  another, 
two  eminent  Divines  of  our  own,  defenders  of  the 
faith,  who  contradict,  of  course,  no  truth  therein  ; 
at  another,  all  those  who  without  any  fault  of  their 
own  are  ignorant  of  or  contradict  the  truth. 

Strange  perversion  of  the  first  principle  of  the 
judgments  of  the  Church,  which  while,  following  its 
Lord,  it  condemns  denials  of  the  faith,  with  Him 
leaves  all  individuals  to  the  judgment  of  the  great 
day ;  "  that  word  shall  judge  him  at  the  last  day," 
on  which  no  one  will  be  condemned  who  acted  in 
good  faith,  who  did  not,  face  to  face,  reject  his  God. 
"  The  Church,"  it  has  been  well  said,  "  has  its 
long  list  of  saints ;  it  has  not  inserted  one  name 
in  any  catalogue  of  the  damned." 

And  against  what  is  this  sudden  whirlwind 
raised?  Against  the  simplest  confession  which 
could  be  made  of  the  Being  of  God  and  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Look  well  at  it.  There  is 
not  a  single  abstract  term  used ;  there  is  not  one 
statement  in  it,  in  relation  to  the  Holy  Trinity  or 
the  Incarnation,  which,  if  it  were  denied,  God  or  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  would  remain  the  same  Being. 
If  any  were  to  deny  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  were  each  Uncreate,  Infinite,  Eter 
nal,  Almighty,  Lord,  he  would  deny  that  they  were 
God :  if  he  were  to  assert  that  there  were  Three, 
Uncreated,  Infinite,  Eternal,  Almighty,  Lord,  he 
would  deny  that  God  is  One.  They  are  but  so 
many  notes  of  one  Divine  harmony,  prolonged, 
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because  the  Church  loved  to  dwell  in  adoring  love 
upon  the  Being  of  its  Author  and  its  End,  Almighty 
God;  because  it  loved  to  dwell  on  and  would 
impress  on  us  the  thought  of  the  absolute  perfec 
tion  of  Each ;  how  Each  was  wholly  all  which  we 
can  conceive  of  God,  and  yet  that  God  is  absolutely 
One.  It  does  not  raise  questions  ;  it  rests  the  soul 
in  the  contemplation  (as  we  can  here)  of  the  Co- 
eternal,  Co-equal,  Three,  in  their  adorable  Oneness. 
Or  again  as  to  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  wonderful  Creed  explains  to  us 
difficulties  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  remain  difficul 
ties  to  those  who  do  not  receive  it,  as,  "  My  Father 
is  greater  than  I  V  Its  words  are  a  shield  to  our 
faith,  and  an  instruction  to  it.  Some  of  the  here 
sies  which  it  tacitly  corrects  are  so  natural  to  the 
mind,  and  yet  it  corrects  them  so  uncontroversially, 
so  devotionally ;  every  word  in  it  is  an  antidote 
against  a  heresy  which  would  annihilate  our  faith, 
and  yet  we  pass  over  them  unheeded ;  they  jar  not 
upon  us,  and  our  faith  sinks  the  more  intelligently 
and  deeper  into  our  souls,  while  we  have  been 
praising  the  unutterable  mercy  of  our  God,  who 
"  for  us  men  and  for  our  salvation"  "  became  Man." 
Here  again  are  no  abstract  propositions,  such  as 
there  must  be  about  many  of  the  Christian  truths. 
Every  word  relates  to  the  Person  of  our  Lord. 
They,  whose  wrong  teaching  the  Creed  tacitly  cor- 

*  S.  John  xiv.  28. 
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rects,  taught  in  effect,  that  our  Lord  was  not  God, 
or  was  not  Man,  or  that  if  once  Man  He  has  ceased 
to  be  Man.  Not  a  single  statement  could  be  denied, 
and  our  Lord  yet  any  longer  be  He  Whom  we 
love  and  adore,  Very  God,  and  for  our  sakes,  Very 
Man. 

And  are  not  then  our  people  to  be  warned,  that 
if  we  deny  Him  Who  came  to  save  us,  we  incur 
the  loss  of  our  salvation  ?  But  then  why  did  our 
Lord  say,  "  He  that  believeth  not  is  condemned 
already,  because  he  hath  not  believed  in  the  name 
of  the  Only-begotten  Son  of  God  3  "  ?  Why,  to  the 
Jews  who  asked,  "  What  shall  we  do,  that  we 
might  work  the  works  of  God  ?  "  did  He  answer, 
"  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  4  on  Him, 
Whom  He  hath  sent "  ?  It  cannot  be  thought 
that  our  Lord  meant  them  to  believe  in  Him,  other 
than  He  was.  Why  is  it  said,  "  He  that  believeth 
not  the  Son  shall  not  see  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God 
abideth  on  him  5  "  ?  or,  "If  ye  believe  not  that  I 
am  He,  ye  shall  die  in  your  sins  fi  "  ?  Or  why  did 
the  Apostle  of  love,  he  whom  Jesus  loved,  who  lay 
in  His  Bosom,  sum  up  his  Gospel,  "  These  things 
are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God ;  and  that  believing  ye 
might  have  life  in  His  Name7"?  Why  to  the 
affrighted  jailor,  who  asked,  "  What  shall  I  do  to  be 

3  S.  John  iii.  18.  4  Ib.  vi.  28,  29. 

5  Ib.  iii.  36.  c  Ib.  viii.  24. 

T  Ib.  xx.  31. 
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saved?"  did  S.  Paul  say,  "Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  and  thy 
house  8  "  ?  Believe  on  Him,  surely,  as  He  is,  not, 
as  He  is  not.  Or  S.  Peter,  "  Through  His  Name 
whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shall  receive  remission 
of  sins 9 "  ?  Or  why  did  S.  John  warn,  "  Every  spirit 
that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh  is  not  of  God  ;  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  Anti- 
Christ  whereof  ye  have  heard  that  it  should  come1 "  ? 
Or  S.Peter,  of  "damnable  heresies,  even  denying 
the  Lord  that  bought  them,  and  bring  upon  them 
selves  quick  destruction 2  "  ?  People  talk  carelessly 
about  "affirming  that  the  salvation  of  the  soul  de 
pends  upon  the  assent  of  the  intellect  to  this,  that, 
or  the  other  theological  proposition."  Theology, 
of  course,  has  its  province,  in  ordering  the  relation 
of  revealed  truths ;  but  look  well  at  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  and  you  will  find  nothing  in  regard  to  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  which  is  not  essential  to  His 
Being,  in  Whom  you  hope  to  be  saved. 

This  great  Creed  is  clearer  than  the  other 
Creeds ;  it  explains  to  the  simple,  or  the  heathen 
convert,  the  first  truths  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Missionary  Bishops  have  felt  its  value.  The  Afri 
can,  in  his  untaught  simplicity,  thanks  God  for  the 
glorious  light  which  it  sheds  on  what  in  the  Nicene 
Creed  was  difficult  to  him.  I  should  think  that  well- 
nigh  every  thoughtful  believer  must  have  felt  how 

8  Acts  xvi.  30,  31.  9  Ib.  x.  43. 

1  1  S.  John  iv.  3.  8  2  S.  Pet.  ii.  1. 
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God,  through  it, had  taught  him  to  think  aright  upon 
subjects  upon  which  he  must  think.  And  for  those 
clauses,  which  press  upon  us  our  own  responsibility 
as  to  truth  which  God  has  made  known  to  us, 
that  we  cannot  be  as  the  Heathen  who  know  it 
not,  I  suppose  that,  not  until  the  Day  of  Judg 
ment  shall  we  know  their  inestimable  value  to  us. 
True  charity  is  to  warn  of  the  existence  of  a  preci 
pice  ;  it  were  unloving  to  men's  souls  to  leave  them 
playing  close  to  it,  but  unwarned. 

"  Who  knows  but  myriads  owe  their  endless  rest 
To  thy  recalling,  tempted  else  to  rove3?" 

Let  any  one  fix  in  his  mind,  how  he  would 
explain  those  words  of  the  Gospel,  upon  which 
they  are  founded,  and  he  will  not  be  at  a  loss  how 
they  themselves  are  to  be  explained. 

This  tornado  will,  I  trust  by  God's  mercy,  soon 
pass  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  To  remove 
those  words  of  warning,  or  the  Creed  because  it  con 
tains  them,  would  be  emphatically  to  teach  our  peo 
ple,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  salvation  to  believe 
faithfully  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
or  in  our  God  as  He  has  made  Himself  known  to 
us.  It  would  be  to  be  ashamed  of  Him  and  of  His 
words,  upon  which  those  words  are  founded. 

And  for  you,  my  sons,  remember  that  all  this 
which  I  have  said  about  the  non -responsibility  of 
those,  who  in  any  way,  through  ignorance  or  preju- 

8  John  Keble,  L  c. 
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dice  by  them  invincible,  are  hindered  from  receiving 
the  truth,  has  a  reverse  side  to  you.  We  "are  not 
of  the  darkness4."  Us  "  God  hath  called  out  of 
darkness  into  His  marvellous  light  V  To  us  He 
says  Who  is  the  true  Light,  "  Walk  while  ye  have 
the  light,  lest  darkness  come  upon  you ;  for  he 
that  walketh  in  darkness  knoweth  not  whither  he 
goeth.  While  ye  have  light,  believe  in  the  light, 
that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  light 6."  God  ex 
cuses  unblamable  ignorance.  He  says  by  His 
Apostle,  "  the  times  of  ignorance  God  winked  at 7." 
He  has  recovered  those  who  through  unfavourable 
circumstances  of  their  surroundings,  through  the 
malformation  of  an  almost  natural  scepticism, 
through  doubt  infused  into  them,  perhaps  through 
rashventuringin  depths  which  they  could  not  sound, 
or  being,  like  him  who  became  S.  Augustine,  seduced 
by  those  who  promised  him  larger  light,  have  lost 
their  faith.  God's  mercies  are  boundless,  or  bounded 
only  by  our  willingness  to  receive  them.  But  of  all 
hopeless  cases,  the  most  hopeless  would  seem  un 
belief  engendered  by  levity.  Yet  such,  I  hear,  still 
lingers  among  some  of  you,  my  sons.  They  speak 
of  some  who  become  "  positivists  "  through  what 
ever  bias  of  their  own ;  of  others,  who  (to  use  a 
term  of  your  own)  "  follow  suit,"  throwing  off 
their  faith  as  they  would  a  worn-out  dress,  because 
it  is  not  fashionable  with  those,  whose  esti- 

4  1  Thess.  v.  5.  •  1  S.  Pet.  ii.  9. 

8  S.  John  xii.  35,  36.  7  Acts  xvii.  30. 
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mation  of  cleverness  they  esteem  more  than  the 
good  favour  of  Him  Who  is  Infinite  Wisdom.  A 
prophet  of  heathenism  and  its  highest  intellect 
yet  speaks  to  you,  "  My  son,  you  are  young,  and 
the  advance  of  time  will  make  you  renounce  many 
of  the  opinions  which  you  now  hold.  Wait  there 
fore  until  the  time  comes,  and  do  not  attempt  to 
judge  of  high  matters  at  present ;  and  that  is  the 
highest  of  which  you  think  nothing — to  know  the 
gods  rightly  and  to  fear  accordingly.  Of  one 
thing  of  great  importance  I  am  quite  certain ;  you 
and  your  friends  are  not  the  first  who  have  held 
this  about  the  gods.  There  have  always  been  per 
sons  more  or  less  numerous,  who  have  had  the 
same  disorder.  I  have  known  many  of  them,  and 
can  tell  you  this,  that  no  one  who  had  taken  up  in 
youth  this  opinion,  that  the  gods  do  not  exist,  ever 
continued  in  the  same  till  he  was  old.  What  may 
be  the  true  doctrine,  if  you  are  patient,  you  will 
hereafter  discover.  Meantime  take  heed  that  you 
offend  not  about  the  gods  8." 

But  you,  if  you  despised  or  lightly  set  at  nought 
God's  revelation  of  Himself,  would  sin  against 
light  and  love,  which  Plato  knew  not  of.  We  have 
a  responsibility,  wholly  different  in  kind  from  that 
which  he  had,  or  any  one  who,  at  this  day,  by 
circumstances  of  his  birth,  is  outside  of  Christianity 

8  Plato  de  Lcgg.  1.  x.  p.  888 ;  vol.  iv.  p.  398,  Jowett's  Trans 
lation. 
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or  of  its  full  truth.  In  God's  individual  love  for 
each  of  you,  He  has  given  you  the  faith,  whereby 
you  may  be  saved.  You  have  not  to  learn  it ;  you 
have  only,  not  to  unlearn  it.  No  one  scarcely 
loses  his  faith  at  once.  It  is  so  precious  to  the 
soul,  that  God  does  not,  unless  driven  forth  from 
the  soul  by  things  or  tempers  incompatible  with 
His  Presence,  cease,  even  amid  continued  provoca 
tion,  to  continue  that  grace  whereby  alone  we  can 
retain  it.  But  there  are  many  preparations  for 
that  loss.  At  your  age,  the  idle  word,  the  repeti 
tion  of  the  profane  jest,  the  listening  to,  it  may  be, 
some  pointed  scoff  at  some  un-understood  charac 
ter  or  phrase  of  Scripture,  the  first  ashamedness 
of  truth,  because  it  is  old,  or,  as  some  will  tell  you, 
antiquated,  the  first  wish  not  to  seem  less  advanced 
or  enlightened  than  others,  or  less  free  from  theo 
logical  prejudice,  or  not  to  be  behind  the  age  (as 
it  calls  itself),  or  to  be  accounted  as  talented  as 
any  talented  equal,  who  may,  alas!  have  lost  his 
faith  : — these  are  the  distant,  and  not  always  dis 
tant,  preparations  for  the  loss  of  faith.  For  they 
treat  God  with  levity  and  prefer  the  creature  to  the 
Creator.  "  How  can  ye  believe,"  our  Lord  said, 
"which  receive  honour  one  of  another,  and  seek 
not  the  honour  which  cometh  from  God  only 9  ?  " 
It  is  known  that  not  long  ago  the  young  here  often 
lost  their  faith,  because  they  came  ready  to  part 

9  S.  John  v.  44. 
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with  it.  Then  follow,  careless  reading  of  books 
against  faith,  or  truth,  or,  it  may  be,  the  being  of 
God,  which  have  their  answers,  but  which  answers, 
it  may  be,  your  thought  or  knowledge  may  not  be 
matured  enough  to  interpose  between  the  sug 
gested  doubts  and  your  soul.  Then  follow,  alas  ! 
or  accompany  it,  some  of  those  tempers,  pricj.e  or 
vainglory  or  the  like,  which  shut  out  God,  because 
they  set  up  an  idol,  self,  in  His  temple,  your 
souls.  "  Love  truth,"  said  an  experienced  writer ], 
almost  proverbial  for  gentleness  and  love;  "love 
truth  as  much  as  you  love  your  health,  your  vanity, 
your  pleasure,  your  phantasy  ;  you  will  find  it."  It 
is  a  sore  thing  in  the  end  to  part  with  God,  Who 
made  you,  and  redeemed  you  at  such  a  price,  that 
you  might  share  His  endless  love.  Draw  nigh 
unto  Him  in  truthfulness,  and  He  Who  secretly 
draws  you  will  draw  nigh  to  you ;  seek  Him,  and 
He  Who  willeth  to  be  found,  He  who  sought  you, 
will  be  found  of  you ;  part  not  with  Him  wilfully 
and  because  you  prefer  to  Him  something  which  is 
not  He,  and  He  will  not  depart  from  you. 

"  Of  penitents  sole  hope  and  stay, 

To  wandering  sinners  kind ; 
To  those  who  seek  Thou  art  the  Way ; 
But  what  to  those  who  find ! " 

God  grant,  when  the  time   of  your  departure 
shall  be  at  hand,  each  of  you  may  be  able  to  say 

1  Fenelon,  "  Lettre  sur  les  moyens  donnes  aux  hommes  pour 
arrivei  a  la  vraie  Religion."    CEuvres,  Classe  i.,  t.  i.  p.  426. 
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with  the  aged  Paul,  in  view  of  his,  "  I  have  fought 
the  good  fight ;  I  have  finished  my  course,  I  have 
kept  the  faith;"  and  "the  Lord,  the  righteous 
Judge,  give  you  in  that  day  the  crown  of  righteous 
ness  laid  up,  not  for  him  only,  but  for  all  those 
who  love  His  appearing  2." 


NOTE  A,  on  p.  11. 

Passages  from  S.  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  in  which  lie  speaks  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  as  proceeding  from  the  Son. 

P.  PETAU   (de  Trin.  vii.  3.    Opp.  Theol.  ii.  369)   quotes  the 
following  passages  of  S.  Cyril : — 

1.  "  The  Holy  Spirit  is  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Son  also,  being  poured  forth  essentially  from  Both, 
viz.  from  the  Father  through  the  Son  "  (TO  ouo-ia>Sc3s  e£  d/^oti/ 
— TTpoxeo/Aci/oi/) .     De  Adorat.  1.  i.  p.  9.  Aub. 

2.  "  For  in  that  the  Son  is  God,  and  of  (e/c)  God  by  nature 
(for  He  is  truly  Begotten  of  (e/c)  God  the  Father),  the  Spirit 
is  His  very  Own,  and  in  Him  and  from  Him  (tSioi/  O.VTOV  /cat  lv 
avrttj  re  /cat  e£  avrou),  just  as  it  is  conceived  as  to  God  the 
Father." 

3.  "He  infused  not  into  the  baptized  a  Spirit  foreign  (to 
Himself)  in  manner  of  a  servant  and  minister ;  but,  as  being 
by  nature  God,  with  supremest  power,   He   sent   the   Spirit 

8  From  2  Tim.  iv.  7,  8. 
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which  was  from  Him  and  His  very  own  "  (TO  e£  avrov  re  KCU  iSiov 
auroO).     De  Recta  Fide  ad  Theod.  Imp.  Opp.  t.  v.  P.  ii.  p.  33. 

4.  "  The   Only-Begotten   Word    of   God,   when  He  became 
Man,  remained  then,  too,  God,  being  all  which  the  Father  is, 
save  being  the   Father,  and,   having   as  His   own,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  is  from  Him  and  essentially  inexisting  in  Him  " 
(TO  e£  avrov  Kcti  ovoricoSws  e/iTre^uKos  CLVTW  Ilveu/xa  ayior).    Explan. 
xii.  capp.  Expl.  ix.  Opp.  vi.  154,  155. 

5.  In  the  Thesaurus,  Ass.  34,  "  That  the  Spirit  is  God  and 
hath  the  same  operation  with  the  Son,  and  is  not  alien  from 
His  Essence,  and  that,  when  God  is  said  to  dwell  in  us,  it  is 
the  Holy  Spirit  who  indwelleth,"  he  has  a  heading,  "  That  the 
Holy  Spirit  is  of  the  Essence  of  the  Father  and  the  Son ;"  and 
says,  "  Since  the  Holy  Spirit,  coming  to  be  in  us,  makes  us 
conformed  to  God,  and  He  goeth  forth  from  the  Father  and 
the  Son,  He  is  manifestly  of  the  Divine  Essence,  being  essen 
tially  in  It,  and  going  forth  from  It  ;  as,  in  a  way,  that  breath 
which  goeth  forth  from  the  mouth  of  man  ;  poor  and  inadequate 
as  the  instance  is,  for  God  is  above  all"  (Opp.  vi.  345). 

6.  "'  Since  Christ  giveth  laws,  the  Spirit,  as  being  by  nature 
in  Him   and   from  Him  (ev  avrw  KOL  e£  avrov  <£UO~IKO>S  vTrap^ov) 
Himself  giveth  laws"  (Ib.  p.  354). 

7.  "  Since,  when  Christ  reneweth  us,  and  removeth  us  into  a 
new  life,  the  Spirit  reneweth  us,  we  must  of  necessity  confess 
that  the  Spirit  is  of  the  Essence  of  the  Son.     For,  as  being  by 
nature  of  Him  (e£  avrov  Kara  fyvonv  vTrdp^ov),  and  being  sent 
by  Him  upon  the  creation,  He  worketh  the  renovation,  being 
the  Complement  of  the  Holy  Trinity.     But  if  so,  the  Spirit  is 
God  and  of  God,  and  not  a  creature  "  (Ib.  p.  358).     Where,  as 
P.  Petau  observes,  S.  Cyril  proves  that  He  is  of  God  (e*  6cov) 
because  He  is  ly  nature  of  the  Son.     It  cannot  then  refer  to 
any  temporal  Procession. 

8.  Some  arguers  inferred  that  "  when  the  Son  said  of  Him 
self  and  of  the  Spirit,  that  *  He  shall  take  of  Mine  and  shall 
show  it  unto  you,'  He  indicated  a  difference  of  nature,"  S.  Cyril 
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answers,  "  Not  at  all.  For  how  should  that  Spirit,  which  is 
both  from  Him  and  in  Him  and  His  very  own  (TO  e£  avrou  re 
/cat  ev  avr<T  /cat  iStov  d/rov),  partake  of  Him,  and  be  sanctified 
relatively  like  those  things  which  are  without,  and  be  by 
nature  alien  from  Him,  Whose  very  Own  He  is  said  to  be?" 
De  S.  Trin.  1.  vii.  Ib.  p.  657. 

9.  "  How  shall  we  separate  the  Spirit  from  the  Son,  thus 
inexisting    and    being   essentially   united,    Who  cometh    forth 
through  Him,  and  is  by  nature  in  Him  ?     The  blessed  Paul, 
having  named  'the  Spirit  of  Christ  dwelling  in  us,'  forthwith 
subjoined,  '  If  Christ  is  in  you,'  introducing  an  entire  likeness 
of  the  Son  with  the  Spirit,  Who  is  His  very  Own  and  is  by 
nature  poured  forth  from  Him  "  (TO  tSiov  avrov  /cat  Trap'  avrov 
Kara  cjta'crtv  Trpo^eo/xevov  Ilvev/xa) .    In  S.  John  i.  33,  pp.  1U6,  127. 

10.  "  For  although  the  Spirit  is  in  His  own  Person,  and  is 
conceived  of  by  Himself,  in  that  He  is  Spirit  and  not  Son,  yet 
is  He  not  alien  from  Him ;  for  He  is  named  the  Spirit  of  truth,, 
and  Christ  is  the  Truth,  and  He  is  poured  forth  from  Him, 
just  as  He  is  from  God  the  Father  "  (Ep.  ad  Nest.  Opp.  v. 
P.  ii.  p.  74). 

11.  "  He  sent  to  us  the  Comforter  from   heaven,  through 
Whom  and  in  Whom  He  is  in  us,  and  dwelleth  in  us,  not  in 
fusing  into  us  an  alien,  but  the  own  Spirit  of  His  Essence  and  of 
that  of  His  Father "  (TO  T^S  ouo-tas   avToC   /cat  TV}S  TOV  IlaTpos 
CLVTOV  tSiov  Hi/ev/Aa).     De  Trin.  Dial.  7,  p.  642. 

12.  "  Since  He  is  the  Spirit   of   Christ  and   His  Mind,  He 
knoweth  what  is  in  Him — wherefore,   as  knowing  all  things 
tvhich  are  in  the  counsel  of  the  Only-Begotten,  He  reporteth 
all  things  to  us,  not  having  that  knowledge  from  learning,  that 
He   may  not    seem  to  fulfil  the  rank  of  a  minister,  and  to 
transmit  the  words  of  another,  but  as  His  Spirit,  and  knowing 
untaught  all  of  Him,  from  Whom  and  in  Whom  He  is  (e£  ov 
/cat    Iv   wTre/o    «rrt),    He   revealeth   to   the  holy   the   Divine 
mysteries.     In   a   manner   as   the   human  mind,  knowing  all 
which  is  in  it,  ministereth    externally  by   uttered    word,  the 
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wills  of  the  soul,  whereof  it  is  the  mind,  being  mentally  dis 
cerned  in  the  thoughts,  and  named  as  something  else  than 
itself,  but  being  by  nature  no  other,  but  as  a  part,  comple- 
mental  of  the  whole,  both  being  it  and  being  believed  to  go 
forth  from  it."  In  S.  Joann.  1.  10,  p.  837. 

13.  My  son  suggests,  as    like  to  these,  the  last  words   of 
his    tenth  book  on  S.   John    (p.   926)  :    "  For    this    cause  He 
added,  '  He  shall  show  you  the  things  to  come,'  all  but  say 
ing,  '  This  shall  be   a   sign   unto   you  that  the  Spirit  is  alto 
gether  from  My  substance   (<?/<  rr}s  e/x?}s  oL'crta<>),  and  is,  as  it 
were,  My  Mind,  that  He  shall  show  you  the  things  to  come, 
even  as  I.     For  this   He  could  not  have  done,  without  being 
altogether  in  Me,  and  going  forth  through  Me,  and  being  of 
the  same  substance  with  Me." 

14.  x^nd  from  the  Commentary  on  S.  Luke,  translated  by  the 
Very  Rev.  Dr.  P.  Smith,  from  a  Syriac  Version  :  "  Nor  has  He 
[the  Divine  Word,  become   Man]   need  of  the  Holy  Ghost : 
for  the   Spirit  that    proceedeth  from    the    Father  is  of  Him 
and  equal  to  Him  in  substance  "  (P.  i.  p.  46). 

As  a  guarantee  against  the  ordinary  Greek  imputation  of 
falsification  of  the  texts  by  Latinizers,  my  son,  the  present 
editor  of  S.  Cyril,  tells  me  that,  of  these  passages,  No.  3  is  extant 
in  a  contemporary  translation  by  Rabbula,  Bp.  of  Edessa ;  No. 
4  is  in  an  old  Syriac  translation  ;  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  he  found  in  a 
MS.  in  the  Patriarchal  Library  at  Cairo ;  No.  1  is  in  a  Bodleian 
MS.  which  was  given  to  its  possessor  by  a  Greek  Patriarch 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  No.  14  is  extant  only 
in  the  Syriac. 

But,  over  and  above  the  force  of  single  passages,  is  their 
multiplicity,  showing  that  this  was  the  habitual  thought  and 
faith  of  that  great  Father.  In  the  Commentary  on  S.  John 
alone,  my  son's  Index  refers  to  nine  passages  in  which  S.  Cyril 
says,  that  "  all  things  are  through  the  Son  in  the  Holy  Spirit ;" 
twenty-five  in  which  he  calls  Him  "  the  own  Spirit  of  the  Son  ;" 
seven,  in  which  he  names  Him,  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Father  and 
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the  Son  ;"  one,  in  which  "  the  own  Spirit  of  the  Father  and  the 
Son  ;"  and  twice,  "  the  own  Spirit,  as  of  the  Father  so  of  the 
Son  ;"  once,  "  inseparable  from  the  Son  ;"  thrice,  "  proceedeth 
from  the  Father  by  the  Son  ;"  twice,  "  is  of  the  Essence  of  the 
Son  ;"  he  calls  Him  also  in  different  places,  "  the  Countenance  " 
(Trpoo-wTTor),  "  the  Image,"  "  the  Likeness  "  of  the  Son  ;  five 
times  he  says,  "  is  in  the  Son  and  goeth  forth  from  the 
Son ;"  once,  that  "  the  Spirit  goeth  forth  from  the  Substance 
of  the  Only-Begotten,  being  nothing  else  than  He,  as  to 
identity  of  substance,  save  that  He  exists  in  His  own  Person  " 
(1.  xi.  p.  925)  ;  seven  times,  that  "  He  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
because  He  is  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  Who  is  the  Truth." 

I  have  accumulated  these  passages,  because  I  have  observed 
here  and  there,  a  disposition  to  abandon  the  "  Filioque  "  in  the 
Nicene  Creed  also,  in  the  vain  hope  of  conciliating  the  Greeks. 
Among  us,  who  have  not  the  ancient  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  that 
"  the  Holy  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the  Father  through  (Sta)  the 
Son  "  (which  the  Council  of  Florence  acknowledged  to  have  the 
same  meaning  as  our  Western  formula),  the  abandonment  of 
the  "  Filioque  "  would  speedily  issue  in  heresy,  believing  and 
thinking  of  God,  as  other  than  He  Is.  See  further,  the  Eev. 
G.  Williams's  Article  on  "  The  Orthodox  Greek  Church"  in  "The 
Church  and  the  Age,"  Second  Series,  pp.  231  sqq. 
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Reply  to  BisJiop  Moberlifs  Argument   against   the 
Warning  Clauses  of  the  Athanasian  Creed. 

BISHOP  MOEEKLT'S  argument  against  the  warning  clauses  of 
the  Athanasian  Creed  is  founded  upon  a  misconception  both 
of  those  clauses  and  of  the  Creed  itself,  as  strange  as  it  is 
sad  and  unlocked  for.  In  these  days  of  severance,  old  age 
itself  has  no  exemption  from  these  severances  between  those 
who  hoped  they  had  fought  the  good  fight  together  as  friends. 

This  argument  involves  the  following  arbitrary  assumptions : 
—  1.  That  what  the  Apostles  taught  as  matters  of  faith  in 
obedience  to  our  Lord's  commission,  "  Go  ye  into  all  the  world, 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  is  limited  to  what  is, 
in  the  letter,  contained  in  their  recorded  sermons  in  the  Acts. 
2.  That  consequently  our  Lord's  warning  words,  "  He  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  condemned,"  apply  only  to  the  teaching 
so  recorded.  3.  That  all  other  matters  of  faith,  embodied  by 
the  Church  in  her  Creeds,  lie  in  the  word  "  baptized,"  and  that 
our  Lord  purposely  omitted  that  word  in  the  second  clause,  "  He 
that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned,"  in  order  to  intimate 
that  the  penalty  of  loss  of  salvation  may  be  affirmed  only  of 
those  points  of  faith  which  Bishop  Moberly  has  selected  as 
belonging  to  the  word  "  believe,"  not  of  those  which  he  has 
relegated  to  the  word  "baptized,"  these  being,  he  thinks, 
mingled  with  human  infirmity.  4.  That  those  words  of  our 
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Lord  must  be  understood  with  some  restrictions  as  to  indi 
viduals,  God  alone  being  the  Judge,  what  want  of  distinct  faith 
entails  this  penalty  upon  any  one,  what  does  not ;  but  that  the 
same  reference  to  the  judgment  of  God  as  to  individuals  is  not 
to  be  allowed  in  regard  to  the  sentences  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  which  are  founded  on  these  words  of  our  Lord. 

i.  The  faith  which  Bishop  Moberly  supposes  the  Apostles  to 
have  alone  preached,  and  alone  to  have  been  contained  in  our 
Lord's  words,  "  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,"  and  so 
alone  to  come  under  our  Lord's  awful  sanction,  he  derives  from 
S.  Peter's  sermon  to  Cornelius  *,  and  sums  up  in  the  following 
terms8: — 

"  It  is  the  preaching  of  the  great  Gospel  facts,  the  Incarnation  and  Birth 
of  the  Son  of  God,  of  His  holy  life  and  example,  of  His  Atoning  Death  upon 
the  Cross,  of  His  Resurrection  from  the  dead,  of  His  Ascension  into  Heaven, 
of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  dwell  in  the  Church,  of  the  certainty 
of  the  future  judgment  of  quick  and  dead." 

1  should  have  thought  it  more  scriptural  to  say,  that  it  was 
to  "  believe  in  our  Lord  Jesus,"  which  involves  the  believing  in 
Him,  as  He  is,  God  and  Man,  and  in  what  He  has  revealed. 

The  assumption  that  the  Apostles'  preaching  in  the  Acts 
represents  the  whole  of  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  by  virtue 
of  our  Lord's  commission,  and  so  alone  comes  under  the  sanctio-n 
of  His  awful  words,  certainly  does  not  commend  itself,  even  at 
first  sight,  I  should  think,  to  any  simple  mind. 

a.  The  preaching,  recorded  in  the  Acts,  is  almost  always  the 
first  addressed  to  the  persons  there  assembled,  and  so  is  very 
elementary.  In  the  one  exception  to  this,  viz.  the  exhortation 
to  "  the  elders  of  the  Church  "  at  Ephesus 3,  we  have  the  remark 
able  expression,  "  The  Church  of  God 4,  which  He  hath  purchased 
with  His  own  Blood." 


1  Acts  x.  36-43.  a  Sermon,  p.  45.  3  Acts  xx.  18— 35. 

4  Dean  Alford,  also,  after  the  discovery  of  the  Sinaitic  MS.,  acknowledged 
this  as  the  right  reading. 
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I.  Converts  were,  by  our  Lord's  command,  "  baptized 5  into 
the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost."  This  is  implied  also  in  the  Acts,  since,  when  some 
disciples  at  Ephesus  answered  that  they  did  not  know  of  the 
being  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  S.  Paul  asked,  "  Unto  what  then 
were  ye  baptized6  ?"  Had  they  known  Christian  Baptism,  they 
must  have  heard  of  Him,  since  it  is  Baptism  "  into  the  Name 
of"  the  Holy  Trinity,  "  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost."  All 
those  who  were  baptized  must  have  known  the  doctrine  of  the 
Holy  Trinity.  Baptism  was  the  embodying  of  our  Creed,  a 
living  Creed,  and  the  safeguard  against  every  heresy  as  to  the 
All-holy  Trinity  in  Whom  we  believe,  into  Whose  Name  we  are 
baptized.  "  Jesus,"  S.  Chrysostome  says  7,  "  commandeth  the 
Apostles  to  pour  themselves  over  the  whole  world,  giving  into 
their  hands  a  summary  of  their  teaching,  that,  namely,  through 
Baptism."  "  To  those  who  believe,"  says  S.  Hilary  8,  "  that  word 
of  God  were  sufficient,  which  was  poured  into  our  ears  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Evangelist  together  with  the  very  power  of 
His  truth  [viz.  in  baptism]  when  the  Lord  saith,  '  Go  now  and 
teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  Name  of  the  Father  and 
of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  &c.'  For  what  of  the 
mystery  of  man's  salvation  is  not  contained  therein  ?  Or  what 
is  omitted  or  left  obscure  ?  All  things  are  full,  as  from  Him  who 
is  Fulness,  and  perfect,  as  from  Perfection.'  "  "  For  neither," 
argues  S.  Athanasius9,  "  did  He  conjoin  an  angel  with  the  God 
head,  nor  did  He  unite  us  with  Himself  and  the  Father  in  one 
created,  but  in  the  Holy  Spirit."  "  Leave  off,"  saith  yet 
another1,  "your  controversy  with  men,  and  resist,  if  thou 
canst,  the  words  of  the  Lord,  which  laid  down  for  men  the 
invocation  in  Baptism." 


s  St.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  6  Acts  xix.  2,  3.  1  Ad  loc. 

8  De  Trin.  1.  ii.  init. 

9  Ep.  1  ad  Serap.  c.  11,  p.  660. 

1  S.  Greg.  Nyss.  in  Bapt.  Christ!,  p.  372.     See  more  fully  in  the  writer's 
"  Scriptural  Doctrine  of  Holy  Baptism,"  pp.  68 — 80. 
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Whence  alike  Eusebius  3,  while  suppressing  for  the  time  the 
word  "  of  one  substance,"  and  S.  Hilary  declaring,  that  when 
the  Creed,  as  settled  at  Nica3a,  had  not  reached  to  Gaul 3,  he 
understood  the  "  of  one  substance,"  declare  that  they  received 
the  faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity  at  their  Baptism.  "Thus," 
S.  Hilary  says  to  God4,  "I  believed  in  Thee;  by  Thee  I 
was  thus  reborn ;  and  thenceforth  I  am  Thine." 

c.  There  seems  no  doubt,  from  the  text  of  the  Acts  itself,  that 
S.  Peter  taught  that  repentance  is  the  gift  of  God5  (which  con 
tradicts  in   principle  the  Pelagian   heresy),   and  that    S.  Paul 
taught  the  resurrection  of  the  body  in  his  disputations  at  Athens  ; 
for  the  mockery  which  he  met  with,   attached,  in  the  minds 
of  the  heathen,  not  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  to  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh,  which  indeed  alone  is  "resurrection." 
And  this  is  spoken  of  as  a  Gospel — "  he  preached  unto  them 
the  good  tidings  of  Jesus  and  the  resurrection 6 " — (rrfv  dvda-Tacriv 
eu?7yyeA.i£eTo) .     He    must  also  have  taught   that    Jesus  is    an 
Object  of  worship,  since  they  spoke  of  him  as  "  a  setter  forth 
of  strange  gods  ;"  and  [although  not  as  contained  in  that  public 
teaching]  he  taught  the  necessity  of  "  continuing  in  the  grace 
of  God7,"  and  from  his  first  conversion  inculcated  on  Jew  and 
Gentile,  that  they  should  "do  works  meet  for  repentance8."  Our 
Lord  also,  in  the  commission  which  He  gave  him,  directed  him 
to  speak  of  "  the  inheritance  among  them  which  are  sanctified 
by  faith  which  is  in  Me 9 ;"  words  which  re-appear  in  his  farewell 
sermon    to   the  elders  of  Ephesus10,  but  nowhere  else  in  the 
Acts  ;  so  elementary  was  that  recorded  teaching. 

d.  S.  Paul  is  recorded  sometimes  to  have  spent  long  periods 
at  the  same  place.     He  and  Barnabas  "  spent  a  whole  year  at " 

2  "  As  we  have  received  from  the  Bishops,  who  preceded  us,  and  in  our 
first  catechisiugs,  and  when  we  received  the  holy  laver — so  believing  also  at 
the  time  present,  we  report  our  faith."—  S.  Ath.  Nic.  Def.  App.  2,  pp.  59,60, 
Oxf.  Tr. 

3  De  Synod,  p.  1205.  4  De  Trin.  vi.  21.  5  Acts  v.  31. 

6  Ib.  xvii.  18.  7  Ib.  xiii.  43.  8  Ib.  xxvi.  20. 

»  Ib.  xxvi.  18.  10  Ib.  xx.  32. 
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Antioch  n  ;  some  years  afterwards  we  hear  of  his  "  continuing  l  " 
there  "  teaching  and  preaching  the  word  of  the  Lord  :"  at 
Corinth  he  abode  "  for  a  year  and  six  months  teaching  the  word 
of  God  among  them2,"  and  for  "yet  a  good  while3,"  after  he 
had  been  brought  before  Gallio  :  at  Ephesus  he  spent  a  period 
of  "three  years4,"  in  which  for  three  months5  he  disputed  "in 
the  synagogues,  and  persuaded  the  things  concerning  the 
kingdom  -of  God,"  or  having  "  separated  the  disciples,"  still 
"  disputed  daily  in  the  school  of  Tyrannus,"  yet  all  the  while, 
exercising  the  pastoral  office,  "  warning  every  one  night  and 
day  \vith  tears,  declaring  unto  them  the  whole  counsel  of  God," 
and  that  in  part  with  the  view  of  guarding  them  against 
heretical  teachers,  who,  he  says,  "  I  know,  will  enter  in  after  my 
departure6."  At  Eome  also  he  "  dwelt  two  whole  years7  in  his 
own  hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came  in  unto  him, 
preaching  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  teaching  those  things 
which  concern  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  Now  it  is  quite  im 
possible  to  conceive  that  in  all  these  long  series  of  preaching 
and  teaching,  S.  Paul  should  have  confined  himself  to  those 
elementary  truths  of  the  Gospel  which  the  Apostles  dwelt  upon 
in  their  first  preachings  to  the  unconverted,  And  accordingly, 
e.  The  Epistles  presuppose  that  they  to  whom  they  were 
written,  were  already  in  possession  of  a  large  body  of  teaching 
beyond  those  first  elements  which  Bishop  Moberly  has  extracted 
from  S.  Peter's  sermon.  S.  Paul  directly  asserts  that  he  had 
given  such  a  body  of  teaching  to  the  Corinthians,  when  he  was 
with  them.  "  I  praise  you,  that  ye  remember  me  in  all  things, 
and  keep  the  traditions,  as  I  delivered  them  to  you8."  And 
specifically  he  reminds  them,  how  he  had  taught  them  about  the 
Holy  Eucharist  9,  and  in  much  detail  about  our  Lord's  Resurrec 
tion  10,  so  that  some  few  only  were  found  who  denied  it  \ 


11  Acts  xi.  26.  l  Acts  xv.  35.  2  Acts  xviii.  11. 

3  Acts  xviii.  18.  4  Acts  xx.  31.  5  Acts  xix.  8,  9. 

6  Acts  xx.  27—31.  ?  Acts  xxviii.  30,  31.  8  1  Cor.  xi.  2. 

9  1  Cor.  xi.  23-26.  1(l  1  Cor.  xv.  3-8.  l  Ib.  12. 
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/.  Unless  other  doctrines  than  those  contained  in  those 
elementary  sermons  to  the  unconverted  were  essential  to  salva 
tion  in  those  who  can  know  them,  it  is  inconceivable  how 
S.  John  should  sum  up  his  Gospel,  so  full  of  doctrine,  "  These 
things  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  that,  believing,  ye  might  have  life 
in  His  Name2."  His  Name  surely,  as  He  had  spoken  of  Him  in 
that  Gospel,  "  Very  God,"  and  "  for  us  and  for  our  salvation, 
Very  Man." 

g.  And  yet  even  those  doctrines  selected  by  Bishop  Moberly 
are  not  all  contained  in  the  letter  of  those  sermons  in  the  Acts. 
"  The  incarnation  and  birth  "  of  the  Son  of  God  are  related  in 
the  Gospels,  they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  The  descent 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  mentioned  oftentimes ;  His  abiding 
"  indwelling  in  the  Church,"  or  the  souls  of  the  faithful,  is 
taught  in  the  Gospels,  is  a  prominent  teaching  of  the  Epistles, 
not  of  the  Acts. 

ii.  Bishop  Moberly,  of  course,  understands  the  words,  in 
which  he  has  drawn  up  the  original  Gospel,  in  their  fullest 
sense  ;  for  he  says,  "  I  accept  and  embrace  with  all  my  heart 
that  exposition  of  faith  in  all  its  affirmative  statements  of 
doctrine3."  By  the  Son  of  God,  then,  he  means  "God  the  Son," 
and  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  third  Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity. 
But  this  being  so,  he  includes,  as  essential  teaching,  the  belief 
in  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  which  are  the  very 
doctrines  guarded  by  those  warning  clauses  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed.  The  word  "  Incarnation  "  itself  contains  all  this  doctrine, 
against  which  early  heresy  rebelled,  that  He  Who  was  Very 
God,  became,  in  the  Virgin's  womb,  Very  Man.  His  words, 
"  atoning  death  upon  the  cross,"  have  a  more  theological  sound 
than  the  simpler,  though  equivalent  terms  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
"  was  crucified  for  us,"  or  of  the  Athanasian,  "  suffered  for  our 
salvation,"  in  which  some  acquiesce,  who  rebel  agamst  the 
word  "  atoning,"  "  atonement." 

2  S.  John  xx.  31.  3  App.  p.  19. 
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But,  then,  on  no  principle  can  the  statements  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed,  which  are  involved  in  these,  and  bound  up  in  them,  be 
relegated  to  another  province,  and  that  of  fallibility.  Had 
our  Lord  not  been,  equally  with  the  Father,  Uncreate,  Infinite, 
Eternal,  Almighty,  Lord,  co-equal  with  Him  in  His  Godhead, 
inferior  to  Him  as  to  His  Manhood  only,  He  had  not  been  God. 
The  Arian  controversies  only  showed  the  hopelessness  of  trying 
to  make  out  some  middle  term  between  God  and  a  creature. 
"  A  second  God,"  of  which  Arius  spoke,  involved  Polytheism, 
or  the  worship  of  a  creature.  On  the  other  hand,  had  our  Lord 
not  been  "  of  the  substance  of  His  Mother"  (which  the  Gnostics 
and  Eutyches  denied)  "  of  a  reasonable  soul  and  human  flesh 
subsisting"  (which  Apollinarius  denied),  God  and  Man  without 
confusion  of  substance,  He  had  not  been  Man.  The  Athanasian 
Creed  contains  not  human  though  true  developments  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  but  denials  of  falsehood,  which  would  contradict 
and  annul  it.  Why  then  make  distinctions  between  those 
facts  of  the  Gospel,  which  Bishop  Moberly  places  under 
the  word  "faith,"  in  his  own  human  words,  and  those  same 
facts  as  vindicated  and  cleared  by  the  Church  against  the 
perversion  of  heretics  ?  The  Church,  more  in  unison  with 
the  words  of  the  Gospel,  sets  forth  that  belief  as  belief, 
not  in  any  series  of  facts,  but  in  the  Holy  Trinity  and  in 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  "  Very  God,  and  for  our  salvation, 
Very  Man,"  of  our  very  nature,  our  Redeemer,  and  our 
Judge. 

iii.  The  whole  of  Bishop  Moberly's  argument  in  favour  of  his 
distinction  turns  on  the  supposition  that  the  word  "baptized" 
includes  every  thing  which  in  the  Christian  life  follows  after 
Baptism.  But  the  word  baptized  [/3a7rricr0as]  by  its  very  form, 
expresses  a  single  act ;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  writer  who  has 
forced  the  word  to  mean  any  thing  else.  Faith  and  baptism  are 
the  entrance  into  the  Christian  life  ;  and  we  pray  for  our  newly- 
baptized  infants  that  they  "  may  lead  the  rest  of  their  life 
according  to  this  beginning."  But  to  force  into  the  one  word 

E  2 
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"  is  baptized  " — an  act  which  takes  ^place  once  for  all,  and  which 
may  not  be  repeated, — 

"  Creeds,  ordinances,  chiefly  the  two  Sacraments  of  the  Gospel,  with  the 
rules  and  methods  of  administration  to  be  determined  by  the  Church,  the 
powers  left  by  the  Lord  in  the  Church,  with  their  intelligible  rules,  their 
methods,  their  duly  ordered  and  subordinated  authorities" — 

to  force  all  this  into  the  one  word  "  baptized "  is  to  do 
violence  to  language,  and  contrary  to  its  laws.  It  is  essential 
to  Bishop  Moberly's  argument  to  force  the  Creeds  into  the  word 
"  baptized ;"  but  how  the  Creeds,  which  express  the  one  un 
changeable  faith,  can  belong  to  the  word  "  baptized,"  and  not 
to  the  word  "  believe,"  I  cannot  imagine.  The  faith,  as  stated 
at  Nice,  was  (as  Bishop  Moberly  knows)  the  same  which  was 
taught  bv  the  Apostles.  They,  at  that  time,  must  know  better 
than  we,  what  they  received,  or  whether  they  added  any  thing. 
But  it  is  the  declaration  of  every  Father,  of  every  Council,  that 
they  added  nothing  new.  "  What  they  wrote  down  was  no 
new  discovery  of  theirs,  but  is  the  same  as  was  taught  by  the 
Apostles  V 

We  know,  from  other  words  of  our  Lord,  that  in  those  who 
are  baptized  a  living  faith  is  required,  a  "  faith  which  worketh 
by  love,"  the  keeping  of  God's  commandments,  perseverance  to 
the  end.  Our  Lord  cannot  by  this  brief  formula,  '"'  He  that 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,"  mean  to  supersede 
His  own  words,  "  He  that  shall  persevere  unto  the  end,  the 
same  shall  be  saved."  Belief  is  not  a  single  act  but  a  habit,  a 
grace,  a  virtue,  a  living  principle.  The  "  observing  all  things 
whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you  "  (our  Lord's  words  in  S. 
Matthew  5)  are  included  in  the  word  "  believeth  "  in  S.  Mark, 

4  S.  Ath.  Cone.  Arim.  et  Seleuc.  §  5,  p.  80,  Oxf.  Tr.     See  the  like  state 
ments  from  Fathers  and   Councils,  as  given  briefly  in  Dr.  Pusey's  sermon, 
"  The  Rule  of  Faith." 

5  Bp.  Moberly  makes  a  distinction  between  the  word  used  by  S.  Matthew, 
"make  disciples  of"  (jic^Teuo-are,)  and  that  of  S.  Mark,  "preach  the  Gospel 
to/'  (Kf)pv£aT€  rb  svayyeKiov)  ;  but  they  differ   no  otherwise  than  that  the 
word  in  S.  Matthew  expresses  that  that  "  preaching  "  should  obtain  its  end 
of  winning  to  Christ,  those  to  whom  the  Gospel  should  be  preached.     Both 
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since  the  faith  whereby  a  man  shall  be  saved  is  a  living  faith. 
"  Faith  without  works  is  dead."  To  depart  from  belief  is 
apostasy  ;  such  become  unbelievers  ;  and  whoever  they  shall  be, 
fall  under  our  Lord's  sentence,  although  He  alone  knows  who 
they  are,  who  fall  finally. 

iv.  It  is,  then,  of  little  moment  whether  S.  Bernard's  distinc 
tion  of  the  relative  necessity  of  faith  and  baptism,  is  hinted  in 
these  words  of  our  Lord,  or  no.  For  anyhow,  as  S.  Bernard 
himself  applies  it 6,  the  word  "  is  baptized,"  relates  to  the  one 
act,  whereby  a  person  has  been  made  a  member  of  Christ. 
Our  Lord  speaks  of  that  act  in  the  first  clause ;  "  He  that 
believes  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved."  In  addition  to  the 
belief  in  Himself,  our  Lord  requires  the  outward  confession  of 
that  belief;  whence  S.  Paul  says,  "  With  the  heart  man  believeth 

are  united  in  the  mention  of  those  converted  at  Derbe.  "  Having  preached 
the  Gospel  to  (evayyeXiffd/j-evoi)  that  city,  and  made  many  disciples 
(/j.a9r]Tfv(ravTfs  luavovs),  they  returned,  &c."  (Acts  xiv.  21).  ^aQ^rev^iv 
passively,  is  to  be  a  disciple  (S.  Matt,  xxvii.  57) ;  actively,  it  is  to  make  one 
a  disciple  (S.  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Acts  1.  c.),  the  same  as  /ua07jToy  TTOL^V 
(S.  John  iv.  21),  "make  disciples."  The  name  itself,  "  disciple"  (ua^Tjrrjs), 
although  occurring  250  times  in  the  Gospels,  and  30  times  in  the  Acts  as 
the  title  of  Christians,  "  a  disciple,"  "  the  disciples,"  disappears  afterwards. 
It  nowhere  occurs  in  the  Epistles. 

6  S.  Bernard  says, — "  Consider  whether  when  the  Saviour  said,  '  He  who 
believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved,'  He  did  not  carefully  and  of  set 
purpose  omit  to  repeat  '  But  he  who  is  not  baptized,'  saying  only,  '  But  he 
who  believeth  not,  shall  be  condemned,'  hinting  that  sometimes  faith  alone 
sufficeth  to  salvation,  and  without  it  nothing  sufficeth."  [Tract  de  Bapt. 
Opp.  i.  629].  The  argument  does  not  turn  on  the  mere  omission  of  the  word 
"  baptized."  For  had  it  been  simply  added,  it  would  have  spoken,  not  of 
those  who,  believing,  had  yet  not  been  baptized,  but  of  those  who  not 
believing  were  not  baptized.  In  the  first  clause,  the  subject  is  one  and  the 
same  class  of  persons.  "  He  who  believeth  and  is  baptized  shall  be  saved." 
The  words  speak  of  two  acts,  one  inward,  the  other  outward,  of  the  same 
persons.  The  meaning  negatived  by  S.  Bernard,  could  only  have  been  intro 
duced  by  an  alteration  of  the  construction,  by  which  the  repudiation  of  the 
inward  act  [faith]  should  be  spoken  of  one  class  of  persons,  the  omission  of 
the  outward  act  [baptism]  of  another.  "  Whosoever  shall  not  believe,  and 
whosoever  shall  not  be  baptized,  shall  be  condemned."  But  anyhow,  his  obser 
vation  does  not  yield  the  slightest  support  to  Bishop  Moberly,  since  it  only 
relates  to  baptism  received  or  neglected,  not  to  any  thing  subsequent,  whether 
of  faith  or  life. 
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unto  righteousness,  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is  mad« 
unto  salvation7."  During  those  ages  of  persecution  (and  now, 
too,  for  those  not  born  of  Christian  parents,  Jews  or  Heathen) 
there  must  have  often  been  a  terrible  temptation  not  to  avow 
their  belief,  like  those  "  chief  rulers,"  of  whom  S.  John  says, 
"  Many  believed  on  Him,  but  because  of  the  Pharisees  they  did 
not  confess  Him,  lest  they  should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue, 
for  they  loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of  God  8." 
Of  such  as  these  our  Lord  says,  "  Whosoever  shall  be  ashamed 
of  Me  and  of  My  words  in  this  sinful  and  adulterous  generation, 
of  him  also  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed  when  He  cometh 
in  the  glory  of  His  Father  with  the  holy  angels9." 

In  the  second  clause  the  mention  of  Baptism  was  superfluous, 
because,  except  in  the  case  of  Baptism  in  hypocrisy  (such  as  that 
of  Simon  Magus),  one  who  did  not  believe  would  obviously  not  be 
baptized.  Nay,  his  being  baptized  would  only  bring  additional 
guilt,  as  involving  hypocrisy.  Of  course,  there  is  no  question 
as  to  the  truth  of  what  S.  Bernard  says,  that  they  who  believed, 
yet  were  not  baptized,  either  through  no  fault  of  their  own  (as 
in  the  case  of  martyrdom),  or  through  a  repented  fault  (as  of 
the  delay  of  Baptism  and  sudden  death  supervening)  would  be 
accepted  by  God.  Both  come  under  the  general  law,  that  God, 
in  His  mercy,  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed.  S.  Bernard  would 
have  been  not  a  little  startled  to  find  his  words,  in  which  he  said 
that  "  faith  "  might  in  some  cases  "  suffice  to  salvation,"  en 
listed  in  behalf  on  the  surmise  that  the  faith,  as  rehearsed  in  the 
Creeds,  is  not  necessary  in  those  who  could  have  it. 

v.  Bp.  Moberly  qualifies  our  blessed  Lord's  words,  "  He  that 
believeth  not  shall  be  condemned,"  by  referring  the  whole  sub 
ject  to  the  omniscience  of  God.  He  lays  down  very  definitely 
certain  points,  the  Incarnation  and  Birth  of  the  Son  of  God, 
His  Atoning  Death  upon  the  Cross,  and  other  articles  of  the 
Creed,  as  included  in  that  Gospel  message,  which  "  when  it  is 
preached  to  a  man  he  must  believe  or  not  believe  ;"  but  he  says, 

7  Rom.  x.  10.  8  S.  John  xii.  42,  43.  9  Mark  viii.  38. 
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man  cannot  tell  what  is,  or  what  is  not,  "  real  and  acceptable 
belief  or  unbelief." 

"  When  the  Gospel  facts  are  duly  published,  according  to  our  Lord's 
command,  man  must  either  believe  or  disbelieve,  and,  according  as  he  does 
one  or  the  other,  he  is,  pro  tanto,  in  the  condition  of  assured  salvation  or 
the  opposite.  I  wish  to  insist  upon  this  point.  The  whole  sphere  of  fitness 
or  unfitness  for  salvation,  so  far  as  this  first  and  chief  condition  is  concerned, 
must  needs  be  in  the  hands  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  all-seeing  God 
alone." 

But  our  Lord's  words,  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  con 
demned,"  are  just  as  distinct  as  those  with  which  the  Athanasian 
Creed  closes ;  "  This  is  the  Catholic  faith,  which,  except  a 
man  believe  faithfully,  he  cannot  be  saved."  Bishop  Moberly 
acknowledges  that  an  universal  proposition  must,  in  its  applica 
tion,  be  modified  by,  or  according  to,  the  circumstances  of  each. 
This  is  acknowledged  in  human  lav/  universally.  The  law  lays 
down  the  punishment  upon  murder  or  manslaughter.  Human 
law  takes  into  account  the  circumstances  which  exempt  any 
given  case  from  being  either  murder  or  manslaughter,  and  places 
it  either  under  the  milder  of  the  two,  or  under  the  class  of 
"justifiable  homicide."  It  takes  account  of  motives,  i.e.  moral 
grounds,  in  weighing  the  character  of  a  deed,  upon  which  the 
heaviest  temporal  penalty  of  Divine  or  human  law  rests.  There 
is  scarcely  a  general  proposition,  upon  any  subject ;  there  is  even 
scarcely  a  general  statement  upon  religion  which  does  not 
require  such  modification,  and  which,  when  applied  to  indivi 
dual  cases,  does  not  receive  it  at  the  hands  of  the  common  sense 
of  mankind.  The  Sermon  upon  the  Mount,  with  its  simple, 
strong  lawgiving  upon  large  moral  subjects,  its  code  of  Christian 
morals,  is  practically  modified  in  its  application  to  individual 
cases.  A  rigid  unmodified  interpretation,  which  might  be 
Christian  humility  in  one  case,  might  be  provocative  in 
another. 

I  should  myself  far  extend  the  exemptions  which  Bishop 
Moberly  suggests  in  regard  to  that  solemn  admonition  of  our 
Lord,  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned."  And  I 
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trust,  that  Bishop  Moberly  will  himself,  on  further  thought,  see 
the  necessity  of  such  an  extension  ;  else  I  think  that  he  throws 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  those,  as  yet  outside  the  Gospel, 
who  are  feeling  their  way  back  to  it.  At  present  he  suggests 
as  such,  "  the  approaches  with  tears  and  inward  consciousness  of 
feeble  faith,"  but  "  with  tlieir  lest,"  "  the  heart  and  disposition 
of  belief,  even  though  the  intellectual  conviction  and  sense  of 
assurance  be  imperfect1,5'  or  "  eagerness  to  cling  to  Him  though 
mingled  with  inaccuracy  of  conception."  As  to  such  cases  as 
these,  I  could  not  even,  imagine  a  doubt,  that  they  would  be 
accepted,  since  they  are  supposed  to  come  to  Him  "  with  their 
best."  Sin  being  in  the  will,  one  could  not  doubt  as  to  those 
whose  will  is  supposed  to  be  right.  He  has  said,  "  Whoso 
cometh  unto  Me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  One  could  not 
doubt  of  His  receiving  those  who  "  with  an  honest  and  true  heart" 
came  to  Him,  however  imperfect  their  convictions.  For  myself,  I 
do  not  doubt  that  Divine  mercy  will  be  extended  very  far  beyond 
these  limits,  and  that  Bishop  Moberly  is  wrong,  alike  as  to  the 
strictness  of  the  limits  which  he  draws  as  to  those  who  have 
refused  the  faith  altogether,  and  as  to  the  grounds  upon  which 
he  believes  that  the  sentence  will  be  relaxed  to  many  whose 
faith  is  unsound.  1  do  not  believe  that  all  "  unbelief  is  distinctly 
and  hopelessly  condemned."  In  any  case,  I  believe,  that  with 
regard  to  individuals,  the  ground  of  rejection  will  lie,  not  in  the 
outward  fact  of  unbelief,  whether  in  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  or 
in  truths  which  form  an  integral  part  of  the  Gospel,  but  in  the 
heart  and  in  some  perversity  of  will,  of  which  God  alone  is  the 
Judge. 

But,  then,  since  the  like  exceptions  are  made  in  all  legislation, 
Divine  and  human,  since,  even  when  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the 
fact  and  the  guilt,  even  human  justice  recognizes  extenuating 
circumstances,  and  "recommends  to  mercy"  those  whom  the 
strict  sentence  of  the  law  condemns  to  death,  since  our  Lord's 

1  Bp.  Moberly,  App.  p.  36.     See  above,  Sermon,  p.  37  sqq. 
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words,  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned,"  are  the  words 
of  our  Judge,  and  must  abide  in  their  everlasting  truth,  yet  we 
doubt  not,  that  He  will,  perhaps,  to  a  multitude  which  no  man 
can  number,  own  as  His  redeemed,  those  who  knew  Him  not  as 
their  Redeemer,  why  is  it  to  be  a  ground  of  exception  to  the 
warning  words  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  which  are  simply  an 
application  of  them,  that  they  lay  down  a  general  law  in 
absolute  words,  leaving  all  individual  cases  to  be  decided  by  our 
Judge's  Omniscience  and  Almighty  Love  ? 

I  much  wish  that  Bp.  Moberly  had  set  himself,  with  that 
clearness  which  was  once  his  characteristic,  to  look  in  the  face 
our  Lord's  words,  "  He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  condemned," 
and  to  consider  what  explanation  they  must  (in  common  with 
so  many  other  general  declarations  of  Holy  Scripture)  receive 
in  regard  to  individuals,  if  we  are  not  to  understand,  that  our 
Lord  meant  to  declare  that  every  individual  would  perish,  to 
whom  the  Gospel  has  been  or  shall  be  preached,  and  he  has  not, 
or  shall  not  receive  it.  If  he  does  not  think  this,  he  will  have  i.o 
difficulty  in  adapting  that  explanation  to  the  Athanasian  Creed. 
He  says : — 

"  If  the  damnatory  clauses  [I  regret  to  see  Bishop  Moberly  adopting  the 
coarse  term  of  their  opponents]  are  to  be  understood  in  what  many  people 
regard  as  their  understood  grammatical  and  literal  sense,  that  is,  as  pro 
nouncing  the  eternal  condemnation  of  all  those  who  under  any  circumstances 
do  not  accept  and  believe  the  entire  frame  of  Divine  doctrine  declared  in  this 
Creed,  I,  for  one,  do  not  believe  thTem." 

Notwithstanding  some  assertions  which  look  the  contrary 
way,  I  think  that  Bp.  Moberly  would  be  startled,  if  any  one 
were  to  adapt  his  sentence  to  our  Lord's  words  : — 

"  It  the  sentence,  pronounced  by  our  Lord,  '  He  that  believeth  not  shall 
be  condemned/  is  to  be  understood  in  what  many  people  regard  as  its  under 
stood  grammatical  and  literal  sense,  that  is,  as  pronouncing  the  eternal 
condemnation  of  all  those  who,  under  any  circumstances,  do  not  accept  the 
Gospel  message  preached  unto  them,  I — 

I  do  not  believe  that  such  is  the  literal  meaning  either  of 
our  Lord's  words  in  this  or  other  like  places,  or  of  the  Athanasian 
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Creed,  which  is  framed  upon  them.  I  believe  that  they  both 
mean  exactly  the  same  ;  that  in  both  a  general  principle  is 
enunciated,  that  "  faith  in  God,  as  He  Is  and  as  He  has  declared 
Himself,  Three  Divine  Persons,  but  One  God,  and  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  One  God  with  the  Father,  and  Man,  of  our  sub 
stance,  Who  died  for  our  sins,"  is  necessary  to  salvation  in  all  who 
can  have  it  ;  but  that  the  application  of  this  principle  lies  with 
Him,  Whose  attributes  are  "  mercy  and  judgment,"  but  with 
Whom,  wherever  it  is  possible, "  mercy  triumphethoverjudgment." 
In  the  first  quarter  of  this  century  we  used  to  hear  of  the 
"perishing  heathen"  as  an  argument  for  missions.  I  can 
hardly  conceive  any  thing  which  should  make  missionary  labour 
so  oppressive,  as  the  thought  that  one  was  aggravating  the  con 
dition  of  those  who,  through  one's  own  imperfection  in  preaching 
the  Gospel,  should  fail  to  receive  it.  And,  in  fact,  there  is 
probably  no  preaching  of  the  Gospel  now,  which  does  not  involve 
the  doctrines  of  the  Athanasian  Creed,  seeing  that  the  distinctive 
part  of  it  is  the  clear  exposition  of  the  belief  in  God  as  He  Is, 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Very  God,  and  for  us  and  our  salvation,  become  Very  Man. 

From  the  way  in  which  the  attack  upon  the  Athanasian 
Creed  has  been  carried  on,  I  do  not  think  that  the  subject  of 
an  "  explanatory  note  "  has  really  been  entertained.  The 
assailants  of  the  Creed  have,  of  course,  dismissed  it,  wishing  to 
get  rid  of  the  Creed  altogether ;  the  maintainers  of  the  Creed 
have  been  shy  of  it,  fearing  that  it  would  be  interpreted  as  an 
acknowledgment,  that  the  Creed  stood  in  need  of  such  an 
explanation,  and  so  that  its  recommendation  would  be  turned 
into  an  argument  against  the  Creed.  The  way  in  which  the 
note  suggested  by  the  Oxford  Divinity  Professors,  as  one  to 
which  we  saw  no  objection,  was  misinterpreted,  certainly  coun 
tenanced  those  fears.  The  Professors  drew  up  that  formula, 
on  my  representation,  that,  having  been  requested  to  furnish 
"  such  a  note  as  I  could  acquiesce  in,"  I  had  engaged  to  do  it, 
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after  conference  with  them.  They  consented,  some  of  them 
rather  reluctantly.  It  was  argued  in  Convocation,  that  by 
sending  this  explanatory  note,  we  ourselves  acknowledged  the 
need  of  one,  and,  consequently,  the  obscurity  of  the  Creed. 
"  These  Professors,"  it  was  argued,  "  acknowledge  the  obscurity 
of  these  clauses,  in  that  they  send  an  explanation  of  them.  If 
so,  they  virtually  acknowledge  their  unfitness  for  use."  As 
though  every  Creed,  nay  many  prayers,  or  our  Catechism, 
or  Holy  Scripture,  do  not  require  to  be  explained  to  the 
uninstructed. 

Two  chief  modes  of  explanation  have  been  adopted  hitherto; 
the  one,  that  of  the  Ritual  Commissioners  declaring  what  class 
of  persons  are  not  included  under  its — or  rather  our  Lord's — 
sentence  against  those  who  "  believe  not ;"  the  other  declaring 
what  class  of  persons  alone  are  included  under  it.  The  Oxford 
Professors  adopted  the  negative  form.  For  myself,  I  should 
have  preferred  to  combine  both,  that  "  the  clauses  apply 
to  those  only,  who,  out  of  a  perverse  will  reject  the  faith 
contained  in  that  Creed,  not  to  those  who,  from  involuntary 
ignorance  or  invincible  prejudice,  do  not  receive  it." 

The  explanation,  "  involuntary  ignorance  and  invincible 
prejudice,"  is  but  a  popular  substitution  for  the  known  theo 
logical  term,  "  invincible  ignorance."  Bishop  Moberly  argues 
against  it,  partly  from  a  sense  which  he  affixes  to  the  word 
"  invincible,"  viz.  that  "  which  we  cannot  conquer  V  The  theolo 
gical  meaning  is,  "  which  the  individual  himself  cannot  conquer." 
Its  chief  domain  is  in  hereditary  error,  which  a  person  has 
imbibed  as  truth,  from  the  teaching  of  his  parents,  his  educators, 
his  ministers  of  irreligion  or  error,  whom  he  believes  to  be 
ministers  of  religion  and  of  truth. 

Bishop  Moberly  thinks  it  almost  inconceivable  that  "  there 
should  be  prejudices  conquerable  which  cannot  be  conquered3." 

*  "  Does  not  this  exception  of  unconquerable  prejudice  go  the  length  of 
excepting  every  body  whose  prejudice  we  cannot  conquer  ?" — App.  p.  27. 
8  "  If  there  be  any  man — heathen,  Jew,  heretic,  apostate — who  holds  fast 
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I  can  hardly  imagine  any  one  conversant  with  the  prejudices  of 
those  brought  up  in  hereditary  error,  who  cannot  conceive  it. 
If  not,  the  blame  and  guilt  as  to  all  error,  must  belong  either 
to  those  who  have  the  truth  or  those  who  have  it  not.  Either 
we,  through  our  own  fault  or  guilt,  do  not  teach  the  truth  so  as 
to  conquer  their  prejudices,  or  they,  through  their  own  fault  or 
guilt,  do  not  use  those  means  (whatever  they  be),  by  which, 
through  God's  grace,  they  should  be  conquered.  I  do  not 
believe  the  alternative  to  be  necessary.  I  believe  that  there  is 
very  much  prejudice,  which  is  inculpable.  The  very  adoption 
of  the  term  "  invincible  ignorance  "  implies  that  this  is  the 
opinion  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Christian  world.  Who  can 
imagine  that  the  prejudice  of  all  the  large  Nestorian  or  Jacobite 
communities  is  vincible,  i.e.  that  they  all  are  faulty,  if  they  do 
not  abandon  the  hereditary  prejudices  of  1400  years  ? 

Bishop  Moberly  exccpts  equally  to  the  expression  of  "  involun 
tary  ignorance."  I  should  myself  have  preferred  "  inculpable 
ignorance,"  i.e.  ignorance  which  did  not  arise  in  the  individual's 
own  fault,  or  which  he  might  not,  had  he  willed,  have  removed. 
But  the  term  "  involuntary  ignorance  "  comes  to  the  same. 
!Sin  and  guilt  lie  in  the  will.  A  person  may  surely  not  be  at 
pains  to  know  the  truth,  from  contempt  of  it,  or  indifference  to 
it,  or  from  being  absorbed  in  things  of  this  world,  or  because 
acknowledgment  of  the  truth  would  involve  consequences,  from 
which  he  shrinks.  He  might  know  it  and  does  not.  Bishop 
Moberly  says  truly:  — 

"  I  believe  that  no  human  analysis  of  ignorance  can  define  with  any 
accuracy  the  limits  within  and  without  which  God,  in  His  omniscience,  will 
determine  the  fact  of  innocence  or  guilt  in  ignorance." — App.  p.  29. 

Truly.  Nor  have  we  attempted  it.  The  Searcher  of  hearts 
alone  can  tell,  in  whom  prejudice  is  invincible  or  ignorance 

his  prejudice  against  the  Catholic  faith,  and  refuses  to  allow  it  to  be 
conquered  in  argument,  does  he  not  escape  under  this  unlimited  amnesty  ? 
Who  is  there,  or  who  can  there  be,  who  does  not  escape  under  it.  Except  such 
(if  it  be  conceivable  that  there  are  such)  as  entertain  prejudices  '  conquer 
able,'  but  not  to  be  conquered  ?" — App.  pp.  27,  28. 
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involuntary.  Or,  if  we  use  the  Theological  term,  "  invincible 
ignorance,"  He  alone  knows  in  what  cases  the  ignorance  might 
be  overcome.  Or  if  (as  being  more  popular)  we  use  the  term 
"inculpable  ignorance,"  He  is  the  Judge,  what  ignorance  is 
culpable,  what  inculpable.  Or  if  we  said,  "  those  only  would  be 
condemned  who  through  perversity  of  will  reject  the  truth  unto 
the  end,"  we  condemn  no  one,  but  affirm  only  what  character 
of  mind  alone  He  would  reject. 

A  formula  might  perhaps  commend  itself,  which  should  draw 
attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  Church  never  ventures  to  anti 
cipate  the  final  judgment  of  God,  but  leaves  all  to  the  All- 
merciful  Judge,  Who  alone  knoweth  the  secrets  of  all  hearts, 
and  hath  compassion  on  the  works  of  His  Hands,  whom  He  hath 
redeemed  with  His  Precious  Blood,  if  only  they  do  not,  even  in 
their  last  hour,  reject  Him.  Since,  then,  it  has  been  a  principle 
with  the  Church,  not  to  condemn  individuals,  it  ought  not  to  be 
thought  by  any,  that  in  this  Creed  she  has  departed  from  her 
universal  rule.  Perhaps  such  a  formula  might  fall  in  with  one 
mentioned  by  Bp.  Moberly,  as,  on  the  whole,  that  with  which 
he  is  least  dissatisfied,  and  which  he  even  thinks  "  would,  as  a 
temporary  expedient,  be  useful,"  although  only  "  as  preparing 
the  way  for4"  what  he  believes  to  be  "  the  only  real  remedy," 
the  extirpation  of  the  clauses  by  a  "  Pan-Anglican  Synod5." 
The  note  might  perhaps  run  somehow  thus6: — 

"  When  it  is  variously  declared  in  the  Athauasian  Creed,  that  belief  in 
the  truths  contained  therein  is  necessary  to  salvation,  such  declarations  are 
to  he  undei'stood  in  like  manner  as  the  sayings  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 

4  App.  p.  52. 

5  1  know  not  whether  Bishop  Moberly  contemplates  that  if  the  Anglican 
Bishops  were  to  force  upon  their  Communion  such  a  vital  change,  against 
the  protests  of  many,  doubtless,  of  their  own  order,  and  against  a  continually 
increasing  voice  of   her  Priests,  for  such  an  act  a  majority  of  such  a  Synod 
would  suffice,  if  such  could  be  obtained.     It  would  be  not  a  little  inconsis 
tent,  after  all  the  strictures  on  the  Vatican  Council  for  proceeding  by  a 
majority. 

6  The  formula  suggested  to  Bp.  Moberly  is  that  "  the  damnatory  clauses  are 
no  otherwise  to  be  understood  than  as  the  general  sentences  of  God's  wrath 
are  generally  set  forth  to  us  in  Holy  Scripture." 
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concerning  belief  or  unbelief  in  Himself,  namely,  as  proclaiming  the  rule 
of  God's  dealings  with  those  to  whom  salvation  is  offered.  No  sentence  of 
the  Creed  may  be  rightly  applied  by  men  to  any  one  human  soul ;  since 
the  Church  of  herself  never  affirms  the  certain  perdition  of  any  man,  but 
leaves  all  such  judgment  to  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  Who  discerneth  un 
erringly  between  sinful  rejection  of  any  truth  revealed  by  Himself,  and 
blindness  which,  for  whatever  cause,  is  not  sinful,  and  who  will  at  the  Great 
Day  pronounce  accordingly." 

Bishop  Moberly  expresses  with  energy  his  adherence  to  the 
whole  faith  set  forth  in  the  Athanasian  Creed.  He  says7, — 

"  I  accept  and  embrace  with  all  my  heart  that  Exposition  of  Faith  in 
all  its  affirmative  statements  of  doctrine.  In  its  clear,  strong,  incisive 
words;  in  its  distinct  definitions;  in  its  repetitions  (as  some  consider  them, 
but  which  I  regard  either  as  statements  in  necessary  detail,  which  have 
been  first  made  in  a  general  form);  in  every  word  of  the  affirmative  doctrinal 
declarations  respecting  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  I  regard  it  as  a  document  of  inestimable  value, 
and  one  which  ought  to  hold  its  place  in  the  public  worship  of  Almighty 
God." 

But,  so  believing  himself,  he  seems  to  lay  down  two,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  inconsistent  grounds,  why  it  should  not  be  de 
clared  that  the  belief  therein  declared  is  essential  to  salvation  : — 

1.  That  it  is  a  Creed,  and  that  Creeds  belong  to  human 
agency  and  so  to  human  fallibility.  His  whole  argument  turns 
on  the  contrast  of  what  he  calls,  "  two  spheres,"  the  one,  "  the 
Gospel  facts,"  "published  according  to  our  Lord's  commands8;" 
the  other  comprises,  according  to  him,  the  whole  office  of  the 
Church  consequent  upon  the  reception  of  those  facts  by  a 
living  faith.  The  "  second  sphere  "  is  that  of  the  Church  in 
which  he  specifies  the  Creeds '. 

"  Here  it  is  plain  that  we  pass  at  once  into  another  sphere.  Now  we 
have  to  do  with  men ;  with  their  agency,  their  administration,  and,  of  con 
sequence,  with  their  judgment.  We  enter,  so  to  speak,  into  the  domain  of  the 
visible  Church.  They  whose  hearts  have  been  opened  to  give  ear  to  the 
good  Tidings  and  believe  in  Christ,  have  now  to  pass  under  the  teaching  of 
the  Church,  and  to  be  made  disciples  into  the  Holy  Name  "  [of  the  Trinity, 
the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  into  which  they  were,  by  Christ's 
command,  baptized]. 


Appendix,  pp.  19,  20.  8  Sermon,  pp.  5—10. 

9  Sermon,  p  12. 
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"  Then  come  in  Creeds,  the  due  and  orderly  development  of  the  original 
baptismal  formula,  enlarged  in  after  ages  to  meet  and  overthrow  the 
perverse  inventions  of  heresy/'' 

The  ground  why  Creeds  should  not  be  guarded  by  declara 
tion  that  they  are  necessary  to  salvation,  he  lays  down  thus: — 

"  In  the  Lord's  words,  regarding  the  first  sphere  [viz.  the  Gospel-facts], 
though  they  are  perfectly  general,  there  is  no  limitation.  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  b  airiaT-ncras  KaraKpiOycre'Tai  [He  that  believeth  not  shall  be  con 
demned].  But  when  a  limitation  is  suggested  to  the  words  of  the  Creed, 
'  Which  faith  except  every  one  do  keep  whole  and  undefded  without  doubt 
he  shall  perish  everlastingly;'  the  necessity  of  the  limitation  arises,  not  from 
the  general  nature  of  general  statements,  but  from  the  fact  that  the 
fallibility  of  man  enters  into  and  is  mixed  with  the  authority  of  the 
doctrinal  clauses,  to  which  these  solemn  sanctions  are  appended1." 

Ill  other  words,  they  are  not  "  certain  truth,"  for  "  the  fallibi 
lity  of  man  enters  into  them  and  is  mixed  with  their  authority." 
This  seems  to  me  to  cut  at  the  root  of  all  Creeds  and  of  all 
definite  faith.  I  cannot  imagine  how  one  could  recite  to 
Almighty  God  what  one  did  not  know  to  be  certain  truth.  A 
doubt  as  to  its  truth  would  canker  our  faith,  and  make  our 
tongue  falter.  The  doubts  which  Bishop  Moberly  suggests 
would  penetrate  the  Nicene  Creed  equally  with  the  Athanasian, 
the  Apostles'  equally  with  the  Nicene.  Creeds  are  to  be  some 
how  mixed  with  human  fallibility.  Where  does  it  lie  ?  Not 
in  any  one  statement,  but  throughout,  because  it  is  human. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end,  from  the  "  I  believe  in  God, 
the  Father  Almighty  "  down  to  "  the  life  everlasting,"  all  is  to 
be  uncertain.  I  see  not  how  the  Church  is  "  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth 2,''  if  even  its  Creeds  are  not  to  be  exempt 
from  liability  to  error.  Bishop  Moberly  would,  if  I  followed 
him,  land  me  in  an  utter  maze  of  scepticism.  I  pray  that  he 
may  not  lead  thither  any  who  follow  out  his  thoughts. 

2.  This  whole  principle  (that  of  the  whole  Sermon  and  Ap 
pendix)  applies  equally  to  all  Creeds.  Elsewhere  Bishop 
Moberly  makes  a  distinction  between  the  Nicene  and  the 
Athanasian.  He  asks, — 

1  Page  41.  2  i  Tim.  iii.  15. 
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"  What  degree  or  sort  of  assent  is  requisite,  in  order  to  give  any  decrees 
or  determinations  of  the  Church  that  quasi-infallibility,  that  assurance  of 
being  right  and  true,  that  confident  certainty  of  proceeding  from  the 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  carries  with  it  full  authority  on  the 
consciences  of  dutiful  Churchmen  ?  We  have  always  been  taught  that 
when  a  grave  matter  has  been  debated  and  decided  in  (Ecumenical  Council 
with  prayer  for  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  when,  retrospectively,  the 
general  voice  of  the  Church,  clerical  and  lay,  has  accepted  and  sanctioned 
such  determinations,  then  the  consent  is  so  complete,  as  to  be  really  binding 
upon  the  consciences  of  dutiful  Church  people 3." 

But  again  the  question  arises,  what  is  involved  in  being 
"  binding  upon  the  consciences  of  dutiful  people  ?  "  This  would 
be  true  of  any  decree  of  the  universal  Church.  The  Council  of 
Nice  made  a  decree  about  the  time  of  keeping  Easter ;  the 
whole  Church  obeyed  and  all  disputings  ceased.  When  the 
question  of  appeals  to  Home  was  brought,  in  S.  Augustine's 
time,  before  a  Council  of  all  Africa,  "  the  whole  Council  said, 
'  All  things  which  have  been  enacted  in  the  Council  of  Nice 
are  accepted  by  us  all.'  "  A  legate  echoed,  "  What  has  been 
enacted  in  the  Nicene  Council  may  not  in  any  way  be  violated 
by  any4."  The  decrees  even  of  a  particular  Church  are  bind 
ing  on  the  consciences  of  its  members,  to  obey  them.  The 
question  is  not  as  to  our  consciences,  but  as  to  the  "  certain 
truth  "  of  that  which  is  set  forth  to  us  as  "  the  faith."  The 
Council  of  Nice  itself  marked  the  distinction,  as  is  impressed  by 
S.  Athanasius  who  was  present  at  it. 

"  They  wrote  concerning  the  Easter,  '  It  seemeth  good  as  follows/  for  it 
did  seem  good  that  there  should  be  a  general  compliance ;  but  about  the 
faith  they  wrote  not,  '  It  seemeth  good,'  but,  '  Thus  believes  the  Catholic 
Church ;'  and  thereupon  they  confessed  how  the  faith  lay,  in  order  to  show 
that  their  own  statements  were  not  novel,  but  Apostolical ;  and  what  they 
wrote  down  was  no  discovery  of  theirs,  but  is  the  same  as  was  taught  by  the 
Apostles5." 

The  faith  in  the  Nicene  Creed  is  (the  Fathers  of  Nice  claim), 
that  which  had  descended  from  the  Apostles  to  them,  that 

3  Appendix,  pp.  42,  43. 

4  Cod.  Eccl.  Afr.  vii.  p.  159,  Ed.  Bruns. 

5  Cone.  A  vim.  Seleuc.  n.  7 ;  Treatises  against  Arianism,  p.  80,  Oxf.  Tr. 
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which  the  Apostles  preached.  If  it  is  the  same, "  cadit  quzestio." 
The  Nicene  Fathers,  gathered  from  the  whole  world,  declared 
that  it  was  the  same  ;  and, — following  the  example  of  S.  Paul, 
who,  full  of  love  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  he  was,  said,  "  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  Anathema 
Maranatha6,"  and,  "  though  we,  or  an  Angel  from  heaven,  preach 
any  other  Gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we  have  preached 
unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed :  as  we  said  before,  so  now  I 
say  again,  If  any  man  preach  any  other  Gospel  unto  you, 
than  that  which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  ac 
cursed  7," — annexed  anathemas  to  it. 

Did  then  Arius  or  the  Council  of  Nice,  or  both,  teach  another 
Gospel  ?  Bishop  Moberly  declares  those  "  Gospel  facts,"  which 
he  has  put  in  his  human  words,  to  be  the  original  Gospel.  To 
these,  he  says,  "  our  Lord's  words  apply  without  limitation." 
Then  to  his  compendium  it  might  be  added,  "  This  he  who 
belie veth  not  shall  be  condemned."  If  the  Council  of  Nice 
taught  and  confessed  the  self-same  Gospel  which  the  Apostles 
preached,  then  the  same  solemn  sanction  applies  to  both.  If 
rot,  it  would  itself  have  fallen  under  the  Apostle's  Anathema. 

Bishop  Moberly  seems  to  me  to  have  confused  words  with 
things.  He  could  not  and  does  not  doubt  that  when  S.  Peter 
said  in  his  preaching,  "  the  God  of  our  fathers  has  glorified  His 
Son  Jesus  8,"  "  God,  having  raised  up  His  Son  Jesus,"  and  when 
S.  Paul  "  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  that  He  is  the 
Son  of  God9,"  they  meant  to  assert  His  Divine  Nature,  that  He 
is  "  His  own  Son  1,"  "  God  of  God,  Very  God  of  Very  God2." 
Bishop  Moberly  himself  sets  down  "the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ "  as  one  of  those  primal  "  Gospel  facts  :"  he 
must  include  in  them  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the  All-Holy 
Trinity,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  One  God. 

But  these  are  the  very  truths,  so  dwelt  upon  in  the  Athanasian 

6  1  Cor.  xvi.  22,  ^  Gal.  i.  8,  9. 

«  Acts  iii.  13,  26.  »  Ibid.  ix.  20. 

1  Rom.  viii.  3,  32.  2  Nicene  Creed. 
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Creed.  No  statement  of  it  could  be  denied,  either  as  to  the 
Holy  Trinity,  or  the  Incarnation,  which  would  leave  the  Being 
of  God  or  the  Person  of  our  Lord  the  same.  It  clears  those 
doctrines  most  lustrously  to  our  minds  ;  it  explains  to  us  what 
might  be  difficulties  in  our  Lord's  own  words ;  it  adds  nothing 
which  does  not  lie  in  the  Nicene  Creed. 

What  Bishop  Moberly  pleads  against  it,  as  issuing  from  no 
Council 3,  would  hold  equally  against  the  Apostles'  Creed.  Of 
it,  equally,  "  we  do  not  know  by  whom  it  was  drawn,  or  when 
or  where."  For  although  its  substantial  identity  every  where 
makes  it  probable  that  it  came  from  the  Apostles  themselves, 
we  have  only  the  probability  of  the  case  and  tradition  in  sup 
port  of  this  belief.  The  Apostles'  and  the  Athanasian  Creeds 
have  alike  been  received  into  the  public  service  of  the  Western 
Church :  the  Athanasian  Creed  has  received  the  distinct  ap 
proval  of  the  Eastern  Church ;  and  so  has  the  authority  of 
the  whole  Church,  which  every  where,  although  separately,  has 
borne  and  bears  witness  to  the  truth  4. 

Bishop  Moberly  proposes  and  anticipates  that  a  Synod  of 
the  Bishops  of  the  English  Communion  should  and  would 
remove  the  "  warning  clauses,"  including,  of  course,  the  clauses 
"  He  therefore  that  would  be  saved,  let  him  thus  think  of  the 
Trinity,"  and  "  Furthermore  it  is  necessary  to  everlasting 
salvation,  that  he  also  believe  rightly  the  Incarnation  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ."  For  these,  although  in  varying  terms, 
express  exactly  the  same  as  those  on  which  the  opponents  of  the 
Creed  most  dwell.  For  to  say  that  "it  is  necessary  to  ever 
lasting  salvation  to  believe  rightly  "  is,  of  course,  identical  with 

3  Appendix,  p.  43. 

4  The  Rev.  G.  Williams  tells  me:— 1.  That  in  a  kind  of  Appendix  to  the 
Horologium,  in  which  the  Athanasian  Creed  is  printed,  it  is  stated  to  be 
*'  consonant  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Orthodox  Church."     2.  In  the  'Zvvo-fyis 
'(tpa,  being  an  abbreviation  of  "  the  Hours,"  it  is  described  (with  the  rest  of 
the  contents  on  the  title-page)  as  "  useful  to  each  Christian."     3.  Macarius, 
a  Russian  Divine  of  repute,  places  the  Athanasian  Creed  among  "  the  ex 
positions  of  the  faith,  which,  though  not  examined  and  expressly  approved 
by  the  Councils,  are  yet  received  by  the  whole  Catholic  Church." 
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saying  that,  "  unless  he  believe  it,  he  cannot  be  saved."  To 
say  that  food  is  necessary  to  support  our  bodily  life,  is  all  one 
with  saying,  unless  a  man  take  food  he  will  die.  But,  apart 
from  the  question  what  right  a  particular  Church  has  to  alter  a 
Creed  sanctioned  by  the  Universal  Church,  the  English  Church 
would,  by  removing  these  clauses,  assert  in  a  most  emphatic 
way,  and  teach  its  people,  that  it  did  not  believe  that  a  right 
faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity  or  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  is  necessary  to  salvation 5.  For,  if  she  believes  them  to 
be  necessary,  she  would  not  remove  from  the  Creed  the  declara 
tion  that  they  are  so.  But,  if  these  were  not  necessary,  what 
else  could  be  ?  For  one  who  disbelieves  in  the  Holy  Trinitv 
believes  in  a  different  God.  He  who  does  not  "  believe 
rightly  the  Incarnation  "  does  (as  the  instances  of  Nestorius, 
Eutyches,  and  the  rest  have  shown)  not  believe  in  the  Incarna 
tion  at  all.  If  any  believe  not  the  Incarnation,  neither  can  he 
believe  rightly  what  Bishop  Moberly  selects  as  necessary  to  be 

5  An  eminent  layman  has  said  that  "the  Church  of  England  would,  not 
withstanding  the  removal  of  the  Creed,  retain  the  same  belief  in  the  Holy 
Trinity  so  long  as  it  should  retain  the  opening  prayers  of  the  Litany."  But 
how  long  would  this  be  ?  Why  should  it  retain  them,  if  it  should  no  longer 
think  them  "  necessary  to  salvation"  ?  It  would  be  hard  to  believe  that  the 
doctrine  was  revealed  at  all ;  for  why  should  God  reveal  such  a  mystery  as 
to  Himself,  if  it  were  unnecessary  for  us  to  believe  it  ? 

The  change  would  express  a  disbelief,  which  would  leave  those  who  should 
acquiesce  in  it,  no  standing  ground  for  asserting  any  other  truth  to  be 
essential  to  Christianity,  or  to  our  salvation  as  Christians.  Bishop  Moberly 
has  already  suggested  an  alteration  in  the  Nicene  Creed  which  would  change 
our  belief  as  to  the  Being  of  God.  The  Council  of  Florence  rightly  stated 
that  the  two  modes  of  expression,  "  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son,"  and  "  the  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost  from  the 
Father  through  the  Son,"  mean  the  same.  Both  East  and  West  hold  the 
same  faith,  although,  since  the  Satanic  acuteness  of  Photius,  the  Greeks  have 
learnt  to  think  a  mode  of  expression  familiar  to  their  forefathers  heretical. 
Were  the  Church  of  England  to  reject  the  "Filioque,"  I  have  no  doubt  that  it 
would  become  heretical  in  this  also.  For  it  has  no  tradition,  like  that  of  the 
Greeks,  to  uphold  its  faith,  and  the  effacing  of  this  expression  of  our  belief 
would  alter  our  belief  itself.  It  would  come  to  believe  in  God  as  existing  in 
a  different  way  from  that  in  which  He  does  exist,  i.  e.  it  would  believe  in  a 
different  God. 
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believed,  "  the  Atoning  Death  upon  the  Cross ;"  if  he  believe 
not  rightly  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  neither  can  he  believe 
"the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  Church,"  since  he 
would  not  believe  that  there  is  any  Holy  Ghost.  The  Church 
of  England  would  become  a  mere  aggregate  of  individuals,  who 
believed,  every  one,  what  seemed  good  in  his  own  eyes,  a  sand 
hill  with  no  internal  coherence.  More  than  this,  it  would 
come  under  our  Lord's  heavy  words  upon  those,  who,  "  in  an 
adulterous  and  sinful  generation,"  should  be  "  ashamed  of  Him 
and  His  words  :"  it  would,  by  denying  His  words,  have  denied 
Himself;  and,  disowning  Him,  would  be  disowned  by  Him. 
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SINFUL   BLINDNESS    AMIDST    IMAGINED 
LIGHT. 

S.  JOHN  ix.  41. 

Jesus  said  unto  them,  If  ye  were  blind,  ye  should 
have  no  sin  :  but  now  ye  say,  i  We  see : '  therefore 
your  sin  remaineth. 

IMAGINED  light  is  then  the  condition  of  sinful  blind 
ness.  It  is  a  startling  truth  for  an  age,  in  which 
we  are  supposed  to  be  flooded  with  light.  What 
ever  defects  our  age  may  be  supposed  to  have, 
darkness  is  the  last  quality  which  men  would  ima 
gine  could  be  imputed  to  it.  Progress,  civilisation, 
discovery  are  our  watchwords.  Best,  physical,  in 
tellectual,  critical,  moral,  religious  or  irreligious,  no 
one  dreams  of.  We  re-write  our  histories ;  phi 
losophy  succeeds  to  philosophy,  we  know  more  of 
languages  in  themselves  and  relatively  to  each  other, 
and  imagine  that  we  know  more  than  we  do.  By  a 
more  than  philosopher's  stone  we  transmute  possi 
bilities  into  certainties,  and  read  the  genealogies  of 
all  creation,  and,  in  it,  of  our  own,  as  clearly  to  our 
own  convictions,  as  if  we  had  been  there,  when  God 
said  "Let  there  be  light  and  there  was  light."  We 
boast  of  progress  and  enlarged  knowledge,  and  for 
get  that  change  and  progress  are  tokens  of  fmiteness 
and  imperfection. 

A2 


4  Sinful  blindness 

But  granted  all  and  more  than  all  which  discovery 
could  claim,  granted  a  progress,  compared  with 
which  all  our  present  science  should  be  ignorance  ; 
granted,  that  in  human  things  we  are  in  a  very 
galaxy  of  light,  that  we  could,  in  the  language  of 
old,  "set  an  end  to  darkness  and  search  out  all 
perfection a;"  granted  that,  as  was  said  to  our  pre 
decessor  and  picture,  Tyre,  of  old,  ub  Behold,  thou 
art  wiser  than  Daniel ;  there  is  no  secret  that  they 
can  hide  from  thee,"-— to  what  does  our  chief  boast 
relate,  to  mind  or  matter  ?  What  does  it  corne  to  ? 
We  must  needs  think  that  our  highest  excellence  is 
love;  that  love,  not  to  be  self-love,  must  be  self- 
denying  ;  that  (whatever  theories  men  frame  as  to 
the  origin  of  our  race)  we  are  akin  to  one  another ; 
that  we  have  duties,  one  to  the  other,  which  we 
cannot  fail  to  discharge,  if  (we  must  own  to  our 
selves,  if  we  will  look  into  our  being,)  if  we  would 
be  worthy  of  the  name  of  man.  What  is  our  progress 
in  these  ?  Is  man  more  united  to  man,  except  in 
opposition  to  or  strife  with  man?  Where  is  self 
not  man's  idol  ?  Is  human  wretchedness  or  degrada 
tion  diminished  ?  Are  the  lowest  degradation,  pri 
vation,  misery,  less  side  by  side  with  extremest 
luxury,  scarce  hidden  by  a  house's  breadth  ?  Are 
the  victims  of  men's  selfishness  fewer  ?  The  whole 
face  of  society  seems  to  coincide  with  our  boasted 
progress,  to  establish  at  once  the  co-existence  of 
light  and  darkness,  sight  and  blindness ;  that  we 
may,  at  once,  have  full  light  (as  men  imagine)  as 
to  the  material  universe  in  which  God  has  placed  us, 
and  gross  moral  darkness  as  to  ourselves;  so  that 
a  Job  xxviii.  3.  b  Ez.  xxviii.  3. 
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nothing  should  escape  our  analysis,  except  our 
selves  ;  no  law  should  remain  secret  to  us,  except 
those  which  concern  ourselves  and  our  race ;  no 
wisdom  should  be  wanting  to  us,  except  that,  where 
by  we  should  be  ua  law  unto  ourselves." 

The  face  of  things  around  us  recommends  to  us, 
as  belonging  to  us  especially,  our  Lord's  words, 
that  then  we  are  most  in  peril  of  deepest,  intensest, 
absolute  blindness,  when  we  imagine  ourselves  en 
compassed,  arrayed,  penetrated  with  light.  One 
might  say  boldly,  since  He  teaches  us,  that  the 
completest  darkness  is  where  there  is  the  fullest 
light.  Bodily  light  is  the  picture  of  spiritual.  The 
power  of  vision  ceases,  we  are  told,  with,  at  least, 
the  hereditary  abiding  necessitated  disuse  of  it  in 
creatures  absolutely  excluded  from  light  in  some 
deep  caves.  It  is  injured  also  by  the  attempt  to 
gaze  on  what  is  too  strong  for  our  bodily  vision. 
The  "c  light  inapproachable,"  in  which  God  dwell- 
eth,  which  God  is,  is  the  darkness  which  shrouds 
Him.  The  light  is  darkness  to  those  who  would 
pry  into  His  Being :  it  illumines  the  humble,  who 
behold  Him,  as  He  tempers  His  light  to  us. 

Ignorance  in  itself  i.  e.,  absence  of  knowledge,  is 
sinless.  For  sin  is  in  the  will.  The  most  exalted 
being  which  God  could  create,  if  placed  in  closest 
nearness  to  Himself,  must,  in  all  eternity,  be  igno 
rant  of  far  more  than  it  could  know.  For  the  finite 
cannot  grasp  the  Infinite.  It  is  not  sin  to  be  igno 
rant,  even  of  what  we  ought  to  know,  unless  there 
be  previous  wilful  negligence.  "It  is  not  imputed 
to  thee  as  a  fault,"  says  S.  Augustine d,  "that 

c  1  Tim.  vi.  16.  d  de  lib.  arb.  iii.  19.  n.  53. 
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against  thy  will  tliou  art  ignorant,  but  that  thou 
neglectest  to  seek  that  of  which  thou  art  ignorant." 
Ignorance  of  that  which  we  are  bound  to  know  may 
be  a  simple  sin  of  omission;  it  may  be  also  "efrom 
a  perverseness  of  disposition,  whereby  a  man  has 
a  habit  of  false  principles  and  false  opinions,  which 
hinder  him  the  knowledge  of  the  truth." 

Error  is  something  beyond  ignorance.  For  if 
ignorance  is  content  to  pass  no  opinion  upon  the 
things  which  it  does  not  know,  it  remains  simple 
ignorance  and  incurs  no  further  blame.  But  "  eif  it 
passes  false  judgement,  on  what  it  knows  not,  then 
it  errs  ;  and  since  sin  is  in  act,  then  its  error  has 
the  nature  of  sin.  For  to  pass  judgement  on  things, 
whereof  a  person  is  ignorant,  is  not  without  pre 
sumption,  especially  in  things  whereon  it  is  perilous 
to  err."  Nor  is  it  plainly  without  great  contempt 
of  God,  that  His  creature,  whom  He  made  for  Him 
self  and  to  have  his  bliss  in  His  love,  remains  ig 
norant  of  Him,  in  what,  either  by  direct  revelation 
without  or  in  the  order  of  nature,  and,  in  both,  by 
the  secret  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  God  places 
within  his  reach. 

This  was  the  source  and  origin  of  the  Heathen 
sins,  before  Jesus  came.  They  might  know  God, 
and  they  would  not.  Men,  S.  Paul  says,  ufheld 
down  the  truth,"  imprisoned,  as  it  were,  and  en 
chained  "  in  unrighteousness,"  so  that  it  should 
not  put  forth  its  inherent  powers ;  "  for  that  which 
was  knowable  of  God,  His  Eternal  Power  and  Di 
vinity,  was  manifest  in  them.  From  the  creation 
of  the  world,  His  unseen  attributes  were  clearly 

e  S.  Thorn,  de  Malo  q.  3.  art.  7.  concl.  f  Rom.  i.  18. 
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seen,  conceived  by  the  mind  through,  the  things 
created."  "gThis  beautiful  variety  of  forms  in  things 
made  were,  as  it  were,  so  many  rays  of  the  Deity, 
shewing  that  He  indeed  is,  from  Whom  they  were, 
though  not  explaining  what  He  Is."  I  asked,  says 
S.  Augustine11,  each  created  thing,  the  earth,  and 
whatsoever  is  in  it,  the  sea,  and  the  deep  and  the 
living  creeping  things,  the  moving  air  and  its  in 
habitants,  heaven,  sun,  moon  and  stars.  "  We,"  say 
they,  "  are  not  the  God  Whom  thou  seekest."  I  re 
plied  unto  them  all,  "  Ye  have  told  me  of  my  God, 
that  ye  are  not  He;  tell  me  something  of  Him." 
They  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice,  "  He  made  us." 
uiThe  earth's  form  of  beauty  is  a  sort  of  voice  of  the 
dumb  earth.  Thou  observest  its  beautiful  form  : 
thou  seest,  and  by  thy  musing,  as  it  were,  askest, 
and  the  very  enquiring  is  a  questioning.  Doth  not, 
on  considering  the  beauty  of  the  universe,  its  very 
form  answer  thee,  with  one  voice,  Not  I  made  my 
self,  but  God?" 

"kNot  the  authority  only  of  the  Divine  books, 
preaches  that  God  is,  but  all  this  universal  nature  of 
things  which  surrounds  us,  to  which  we  too  belong, 
proclaims  that  it  hath  a  most  surpassing  Creator, 
Who  gave  us  mind  and  natural  reason,  whereby  we 
see  that  things  animate  are  to  be  preferred  to  things 
inanimate,  things  sensible  to  insensate,  intelligent 
to  unintelligent,  immortal  to  mortal,  powerful  to 
powerless,  just  to  unjust,  beautiful  to  deformed, 
good  to  evil,  uncorruptible  to  corruptible,  unchange 
able  to  changeable,  invisible  to  visible,  incorporeal 

s  S.  Aug.  h  abridged  from  S.  Aug.  Conf.  x.  n.  9. 

1  Id.  in  Ps.  144.  n.  13.  k  S.  Aug.  de  Trin.  xv.  4. 
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to  corporate,  blessed  to  miserable.  And  thereby, 
since  we  unhesitatingly  set  the  Creator  above  things 
created,  we  must  needs  confess,  that  He  hath  su 
preme  life,  is  all-sentient  and  all-intelligent,  is  in 
capable  of  death,  corruption  and  change,  not  cor 
poreal,  but  a  Spirit,  of  all,  the  most  powerful,  most 
just,  most  beautiful,  most  good,  most  blessed." 

Light,  then,  came  into  the  world,  with  the  very 
being  of  the  world.  Had  the  acknowledgement  of 
the  light  cost  nothing  further,  man  had  had  no 
temptation  to  close  his  eyes  to  it.  To  own  a  Deity, 
to  acknowledge  a  First  Cause,  is  but  the  removal  of 
an  intellectual  difficulty,  how  this  fair  order  of  things 
came  into  being.  It  costs  nothing  to  own,  that  God 
must  be  immaterial,  invisible,  incomprehensible,  un 
changeable,  ineffable.  These  attributes  touch  not  us. 
But  to  own,  that  He  is  all-just,  all-holy ;  that  He 
has  an  absolute  right  over  us,  and  that  we  have 
none  against  Him ;  that  we  must  be  like  Him,  and 
with  our  whole  being,  refer  ourselves  to  Him ;  that 
we  must  take  His  Will,  as  the  law,  the  mould,  the 
form,  the  informer  of  our  minds,  our  thoughts,  our 
wishes,  our  desires ;  that  our  perfection  is  to  be  like 
Him ;  that  the  first  step  to  be  like  Him,  is  to  be  dis 
pleased  with  every  thing  in  ourselves,  which  is  un 
like  Him, — this  costs  self-denial,  self-mastery,  self- 
sacrifice.  It  contents  man  to  have  his  god,  like  to 
himself;  but  to  become  like  God,  is  a  God-given, 
God-enabled,  God-rewarded,  toil,  irksome  to  flesh 
and  blood,  though,  in  the  end,  the  only  content 
ment  of  the  spirit. 

But  therefore,   S.  Paul  says,   "man  judged  not 
good  to  retain  God  in  his  knowledge."     It  was  a 
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distinct  and  repeated  exercise  of  judgement  and 
choice ;  only,  wrong.  S.  Paul  insists  on  their  free 
dom  of  will.  "  Knowing  God."  They  had  in  them 
selves  this  knowledge  of  God  •  it  was  a  possession  of 
their  mind,  as  entire  and  certain  as  any  matter  of 
human  knowledge  ;  yet  having  it,  they  would  not  act 
according  to  it,  but  the  contrary.  " Knowing  God," 
having  received  this  knowledge  from  Him  through 
His  creation,  "  they  did  not  glorify  Him  as  God, 
neither  were  thankful."  They  received  His  gifts, 
but  not  from  Himself  as  the  Giver.  They  neither 
thanked  Him  for  His  daily  benefits  to  themselves, 
nor  glorified  Him  for  His  Greatness,  shewn  in  them. 
It  costs  us  nothing  to  admire,  and  a  slight  act  only 
to  thank,  God.  But  the  groundwork  of  this  was 
their  supposed  wisdom.  "  They  said,  we  see." 
"Professing  themselves  to  be  wise,  they  were  stu- 
pified1;"  they  saw  the  truth  of  God,  but  "  they 
changed  it  into  a  lie  ;  they  were  turned  into  folly 
in  their  speculations."  Like  some  who  have  come 
after  them,  busied  about  matter,  immersed  in  it,  they 
lost  sight  of  its  Author,  and  "  reverenced  and  wor 
shipped  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator."  In 
our  language,  they  worshipped  Nature,  idolised 
Nature,  marvelled  at  those  mysterious  operations, 
whereby  God  continually  renews  and  perpetuates 
His  creation,  and  this  nature-worship,  (we  know 
from  Heathenism  too)  was  the  source  of  all  those 
abominations,  which  the  Apostle  so  fearfully  de 
scribes.  They  made  gods  like  themselves  and  then 
worsened  themselves  after  the  likeness  of  their 
gods.  "mThey  that  make  them,  are  like  unto  them." 

v  Bom.  i.  22.  m  Ps.  cxv.  8.  cxxxv.  18. 
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They  rejected  the  light  whjch  shone  in  upon  them ; 
they  made  them  false  lights ;  "  and  their  foolish 
heart  was  darkened." 

S.  Paul  gives  the  key  to  the  moral  degradation 
of  the  heathen  world ;  the  terrible  truth  they  them 
selves  attest.  Egypt  proverbial  for  its  wisdom,  was, 
in  its  worship,  proverbially  degraded. 

We  know  what  a  flood  of  Gospel-light  burst  in 
upon  God's  people  in  the  times  of  Isaiah,  the  Evan 
gelic  prophet.  Yet  what  was  the  result  of  his  mis 
sion,  which  was  borne  in  upon  his  soul  in  answer  to 
his  self-devotion  in  early  life,  Send  me11?  This;  that 
for  the  main  body  of  his  people, — "this  people,"  God 
says,  not  "My  people" — his  prophesying  in  God's 
name,  should  make  them  more  blind,  more  deaf, 
heavier,  more  unintelligent,  than  before.  It  would 
not  be  for  want  of  hearers;  they  would  hear  and 
hear  on;  there  would  be  a  continued  hearing.  "  Go 
and  say  to  this  people,  Hear  ye,  hearing  on,  and  do 
not  ye  understand ;  and  see  ye,  seeing  on,  and  do 
ye  not  know."  Nay,  he  himself  is  told  to  do,  what, 
against  his  will,  he  did.  His  own  words,  his  own 
teaching  would  work  the  exact  contrary  to  what  he 
willed.  He  sought,  by  God's  grace  to  soften  his 
people's  hearts;  it  is  said,  "dull,  thicken  them:"  he 
wished  to  waken  their  ear  to  hear  the  voice  of  their 
God,  and  is  told  to  close  it  up :  he  wished  to  open 
their  eyes,  and,  through  their  own  evil  choice,  he 
drew  but  a  thick  film  over  them,  which  blinded 
them. 

In  his  prophecy,  he  was  inspired  to  give  thrilling 
pictures  of  light,  which  Christ,  Whom  he  foretold, 
n  Is.  vi.  8—10. 
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should  bring;  it  was  not  to  those  who  saw  or  thought 
that  they  saw,  but  to  those  in  real  darkness.  "°The 
people  that  walked  in  darkness  have  seen  a  great 
light :  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined."  Again, 
"  P  In  that  day  the  deaf  shall  hear  the  words  of  the 
book,  and  the  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  see  out  of 
obscurity  and  out  of  darkness."  Again,  "iThe 
eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the  ears  of 
the  deaf  shall  be  unstopped."  Again,  to  the  future 
servant  of  God,  Who  should  "bring  forth  judgement 
to  the  Gentiles,"  "rl,  the  Lord,  will  keep  Thee  and 
give  Thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  people,  for  a  light  of 
the  Gentiles  ;  to  open  the  blind  eyes."  Then,  Usthe 
eyes  of  them  that  see  shall  not  be  dim,  and  the  ears 
of  them  that  hear  shall  hearken."  It  is  the  repeal 
of  the  sentence,  which  he  had  to  pronounce  to  his 
own  people. 

But  meantime  ?  Of  their  own  free-will  they  are 
blind,  yet  think  they  see.  ut  Their  leaders  mislead 
them."  Through  their  own  will,  "uwhen  Thy  hand 
is  lifted  up,  they  will  not  see."  Those  who  would 
enlighten  them  they  reject;  "YThey  say  to  the  seers, 
see  not,  speak  to  us  smooth  things,  prophesy  de 
ceit."  Their  character  is  " w  a  blind  people  that 
hath  eyes :  the  deaf  that  have  ears."  The  whole  is 
summed  up,  in  that  terrible  saying,  that  none  were 
so  blind  as  those,  to  whom  God  had  shewn  most 
light,  on  whom  He  had  bestowed  most  grace.  UxHear 
ye  deaf,  and  look  well,  ye  blind,  that  ye  may  see. 

0  Is.  ix.  2.  P  Ib.  xxix.  18.  «  Ib.  xxxv.  5. 

r  Ib.  xlii.  1,  6,  7.  s  Ib.  xxxii.  3.  *  Ib.  ix.  16. 

"Is.-xxYi.il.-   vlb.  xxx.  10.     ^Ib.  xliii.8.     *  Ib.  xlii.  18-20. 
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Who  is  blind  (the  prophet  asks,  as  if  there  were  none 
blind  but  they)  ""Who  is  blind,"  he  thrice  asks, 
"but  My  servant,  and  deaf  like  My  messenger  whom 
I  will  send?  Who  is  blind  as  the  encovenantedy, 
and  blind,  as  the  servant  of  the  Lord  ?  Thou  hast 
seen  many  things,  and  keepest  them  not;  opening 
the  ears  and  he  heareth  not."  He  was  blind  and 
deaf,  as  none  besides,  because  he  saw  and  heard  so 
much  and  laid  it  not  to  heart. 

But  they  thought,  they  felt  sure,  that  they  saw. 
They  had  lights,  enlightenment  of  their  own,  over 
against  the  light  of  God.  They  called  their  own 
persuasions,  light  ;  God's  truth  they  called  (as  men 
often  do  now)  darkness.  "Woe  unto  them,"  God 
says,  "zthat  call  evil  good,  and  good  evil;  that  make 
darkness  to  be  light,  and  light  darkness  ;  woe  unto 
the  wise  in  their  own  eyes,  and  the  prudent  in 
their  own  sight."  They  were  above  God's  infantine 
teaching  :  they  were  indignant  at  being  taught  au 
thoritatively.  "aWhom  will  He  teach  knowledge? 
and  whom  will  He  cause  to  understand  revealmentb? 
The  weaned  from  the  milk  ?  The  removed  from 
the  breasts?"  They  were  weary  of  His  repetitions0. 
They  would  believe  His  judgements,  when  they 
saw  them,  and  only  desired  that  He  would  hasten 
them  d.  God's  prophet  had  to  assure  them,  with  a 
strange  irony  to  His  creature,  that  "eGod  too  is 


wise." 


And  they  were  the  few,  who  were  content  to  be 
in  partial  darkness  for  the  while  ;  the  many  arrayed 

y  D/>B>D  "  admitted  to  peace  "  as  a  demonstrative. 
z  Is.  v.  20,  21.  a  Ib.  xxviii.  9.  b  nyiDt? 

c  Ib.  10.  sqq.  d  Ib.  v.  19.  e  Ib.  xxxi.  2. 
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themselves  in  self-created  light.  u  Who  among 
you,"  the  prophet  asksf,  as  if  among  the  great 
multitude  scarce  any  would  answer,  "Who  among 
you  is  a  fearer  of  the  Lord,  hearkening  to  the  voice 
of  His  servant,  who  walketh  in  darkness,  and  he 
hath  no  brightness  ?  Let  him  trust  in  the  name  of 
the 'Lord  and  stay  him  upon  his  God."  But  the 
others  were  a  great  multitude,  busy,  thronging,  active 
in  their  self-made  light.  "  Behold,  all  of  you,  kind- 
lers  of  a  fire,  girding- on  firebrands,  walk  ye  in  the 
flame  of  your  fire,  and  in  the  brands  ye  have  kindled ; 
this  shall  ye  have  from  My  hand ;  ye  shall  lie  down 


in  sorrow." 


So  it  had  been  from  the  first ;  so  it  continued  to 
the  end.  How  confidently  Israel  says  in  its  early  re 
bellions,  "g  Is  not  this  the  word,  that  we  did  tell 
thee  in  Egypt  ?"  "  h  Make  us  gods  to  go  before  us ; 
for  as  for  this  Moses,  which  brought  us  out  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  we  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him. 
1  Wherefore  hath  the  Lord  brought  us  into  this  land, 
to  fall  by  the  sword?"  "j  Ye  have  killed  the  people 
of  the  Lord."  "  k  Why  have  ye  brought  up  the  con 
gregation  of  the  Lord  into  this  wilderness,  that  we 
and  our  cattle  should  die  there  ?  "  The  more  they 
saw,  the  worse  they  became.  Joshua  and  Caleb  were 
but  two  over  against  600,000.  Elias  stood  alone, 
amidst  the  Carmel-din1.  "  m  I  only  remain  a  pro 
phet  of  the  Lord ;  I  only  am  left;  and  they  seek  my 
life  to  take  it  away."  God's  prophets  were  slain ; 
His  altars  destroyed;  even  the  sin  whereby  Jeroboam 

f  Is.  1.  10,  11.         e  Ex.  xiv.  12.          h  Ib.  xxxii.  Acts  vii.  40. 

1  Ku.  xlv.  3.  J  Ib.  xvi.  41. 

k  Tb.xx.  4.  *  1  Kgs  xviii.  22.  »  Ib.  xix.  10,  14. 
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infatuated  Israel,  retired  out  of  sight:  "seven  thou 
sand,"  known  to  God  only,  had  not  bowed  the  knee 
to  the  yet  more  dreadful  worship  of  Baal :  one  pro 
phet  alone  confronted  the  c,ry  of  the  well-nigh  thou 
sand  prophets11  of  the  court,  prayed,  and  God  turned 
back  the  hearts  which  would  be  turned.  The  four 
hundred0  prophets  spake  with  one  mouth  good  words 
to  the  king,  when,  of  his  own  free-will,  hastening  on 
his  doom.  One  only  saw  Israel  "  as  sheep  without 
a  shepherd." 

How  confidently,  for  those  forty  years,  did  the 
whole  land,  the  kings  of  Judah,  the  princes  thereof, 
the  priests  thereof,  fight  against  Jeremiah,  and  he 
stood,  as  God  set  him,  as  a  fenced  but  a  besieged 
city,  an  iron  pillar,  and  walls  of  brass  against  them 
all,  "  ij  for  I,"  God  says,  "  am  with  thee."  They  said, 
(Jeremiah  tells  us)  "q~We  are  wise  and  the  law  of 
the  Lord  is  with  us."  They  had  it;  "but  the  lying 
pen  of  the  scribe  had  made  it  falsehood,"  Jeremiah 
was  all  day  long  the  jest,  the  songr,  the  music8,  the 
reproach1,  of  the  whole  people;  "a  man  of  strife 
and  a  man  of  contention  to  the  whole  earth ;  every 
one  did  curse  himu."  One  only  token  was  there 
that  they  did  not  dare  to  despise  him.  They  sought 
day  by  day  to  kill  himv.  They  asked  him  in  mockery, 
"what  burden  had  he  from  the  Lordw?"  There  was 
prophecy  in  God's  name  against  prophecy;  prophe 
cies  of  joy  and  gladness,  of  restoration  and  peace, 

n  "The  prophets  of  Baal  four  hundred  and  fifty,  and  the  pro 
phets  of  Ashtoreth  four  hundred  men."     1  Kgs  xviii.  19. 
0  Ib.  xxii.  6.  P  Jer.  i.  18,  19.  1  Ib.  viii.  8. 

r  Lam.  iii.  14.         8  Ib.  63.         *  Ib.  61.  Jer.  xv.  15.  xx.  7. 
u  Ib.  xv.  10.  v  Ib.  xi.  9.  21.  xviii.  20.  23.  xxxviii.  4. 

w  Ib.  xxiii.  33-38. 
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against  his  message  of  sorrow  and  captivity  w.  Wheat 
and  chaff  lay  in  the  barn  floor  together.  "  What  had 
the  chaff  to  do  with  the  wheat*?"  said  God.  Yet 
even  the  captivity,  by  which  his  prophecies  were 
minutely  fulfilled,  did  not  disperse  this  mist,  which 
enveloped  those,  who  thought  they  saw.  They  still 
meet  him  with  the  words,  "J'Tliou  speakest  falsely; 
the  Lord  hath  not  sent  thee  to  say  this ; "  and, 
Uz  We  will  certainly  do  whatsoever  cometh  forth  out 
of  our  own  mouth."  They  tell  him,  that  it  had  been 
well  with  them,  while  they  were  idolaters,  ill  since 
they  had  ceased,  and  that  they  should  resume  it. 

So  it  had  been  with  each  Prophet  in  succession. 
The  clearness  with  which  they  spoke  was  but  the 
occasion  of  increased  darkness  to  the  many,  it  was 
light  to  the  few.  "  a  Prophesy  not  against  Israel," 
it  was  said  to  Amos,  "and  drop  not  against  the  house 
of  Isaac."  "  They  commanded  the  prophets,  Pro 
phesy  not,"  is  his  summary  of  the  bearing  of  God's 
people  to  the  prophets  of  Godb.  "  Prophesy  ye  not," 
it  was  said  again  to  Micah c:  "  they  shall  prophesy ;" 
he  answers,  "they  shall  not  prophesy  to  these;  shame 
shall  not  depart."  The  prophet  of  that  people  should 
be  one,  who,  " d  walking  in  a  lying  spirit,  should  pro 
phesy  to  them  of  strong  drink."  "  Thou  wilt  fear 
Me,"  says  God  by  Zephaniah  e ;  "  thou  wilt  receive 
instruction,  and  thy  dwelling  shall  not  be  cut  off, 
after  all  that  I  have  visited  upon  her ;  "  "  and  they 

w  Jer.  vi.  14.  viii.   11.  xiv.  13-15.  xxiii.   16,  17.  21.  25-28. 
32.  xxvii.  14-17.  xxviii.  xxix.  8,  9.  21,  31. 

x  Ib.  xxiii.  28.  J  Ib.  xliii.  2. 

2  Ib.  xliv.  17.  a  Am.  vii.  12,  13.  16.  b  Ib.  ii.  12.  See 
other  instances  in  Pusey's  note.  Ib.  p.  177.  c  Mic.  ii.  6. 

See  Ib.  p.  306.  a  Ib.  11.  See  p.  308.  «  Zeph.  iii.  7. 
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rose  betimes,"  to  act  on  what  God  said;  "  they  cor 
rupted  all  their  doings."  The  last  prophet  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  the  fullest  of  these  contradictions  : 
the  people  resenting  God's  dealings,  excusing  them 
selves  as  on  equal  terms  with  Him,  accusing  Him. 
"fYour  words  have  been  stout  against  Me,  and  ye 
say,  What  have  we  spoken  against  Thee?"  is  the 
parting  colloquy  of  His  people  with  their  God  in  the 
Old  Testament.  The  prophets  well  understood  their 
mission.  God  told  it  them.  Their  office  was  to  the 
whole  people.  Us  Thou  shall  speak  My  words  unto 
them  whether  they  will  hear,  or  whether  they  will 
forbear ;  for  they  are  a  house  of  rebellion ;  and  they 
shall  know  that  there  hath  been  a  prophet  among 
them."  But  Joel,  Micah,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel, 
Zephaniah,  Zechariah,  alike  know  and  say  that  their 
preaching  would  avail  to  "  the  remnant11"  only, 
"  whom  the  Lord  will  call." 

And  when  the  true  Light,  which  the  prophets 
fore-announced,  came  into  the  world,  you  know  well 
how  our  Lord  Himself  appealed  to  that  sad  testi 
mony  of  the  result  of  man's  free  will,  coming  in  con 
tact  with  the  light  and  grace  of  God.  In  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  disciples,  "  { Why  speakest  Thou 
to  them  in  parables  ?  He  answered,  Because  to  you 
it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  but  to  them  it  is  not  given.  For  whosoever 
hath,  to  him  shall  be  given  and  he  shall  have  abun 
dance,  but  whosoever  hath  not,  from  him  shall  be 
taken  away,  even  that  he  hath,"  or  "kseemeth  to 

f  Mai.  iii.  13.  s  Ezek.  ii.  7,  5. 

h  See  Pusey  on  Joel  ii.  32.  p.  131. 
*  S.  Matt.  xiii.  10.  k  S.  Luke  viii.  18. 
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have ; "  for  it  is  a  seeming,  not  a  real  having.  The 
teaching  in  parables  had  two  sides ;  they  suggested 
truth  which  they  did  not  declare;  they  attracted 
those  who  were  of  the  truth  to  desire  more ;  they 
did  not  by  a  premature  disclosure  of  truth  repel 
those  as  yet  unprepared,  or  incapable  of  receiving  it. 
Without  any  further,  directer,  choice,  more  injuri 
ous  to  those  who  should  choose  amiss,  they  severed 
between  the  two  classes  of  hearers,  those  who  wished 
to  be  taught  with  a  desire  of  obeying,  to  whom  our 
Lord  evolved  the  truth  contained  in  the  parables, 
and  those  who  stopped  short.  Simple  as  the  para 
bles  seem  to  us  who  are  familiar  with  their  explana 
tion,  they,  any  how,  even  when  unexplained,  hinted 
at  some  great  change  and  severance  which  the  en 
trance  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven  involved,  and 
they  who  were  unprepared  for  that  change,  heard 
and  were  the  more  dulled.  But  the  clearer  fuller 
teaching  involved  a  worse  choice,  being  against  the 
clearer  light.  The  greater  severances  were  always 
occasioned  by  some  fuller  enunciation  of  truth; 
until,  when  adjured  by  Caiaphas  to  say  whether 
Thou  be  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,  Jesus' 
full  confession  brought  on  the  judicial  sentence,  ulHe 
hath  spoken  blasphemy:  He  is  guilty  of  death." 
The  greatest  sin  which  this  world  ever  saw,  the 
death  of  the  All-Holy  at  the  hands  of  those  whom 
He  came  to  save,  was  occasioned  by  the  fulness  of 
the  Light,  extorted  in  hypocrisy  by  that  solemn 
adjuration,  and  let  in  upon  those  who  willed  not  tq 
receive  it. 

Perhaps  that  sin  was  committed  against  such  full 

1  S.  Matt.  xxvi.  65,  66. 
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light  as  to  leave  no  room  for  further  light  or  possi 
bility  of  repentance  in,  at  least,  its  chief  agents. 
The  ready  lie  against  known  truth,  which  they  cir 
culated  when  told  of  the  m  Eesurrection,  implies  a 
fixedness  of  purpose,  which  admitted  of  no  repent 
ance,  knowing  at  least  that  they  had  acted  unjustly, 
and  determined  to  maintain  by  human  wisdom  what 
they  had  done.  But  for  the  mass,  the  fullest  light 
was  not  yet  come,  and  so  they  were  as  yet  inca 
pable  of  the  most  irrecoverable  sin.  Jesus  Himself 
says,  "nl  say  unto  you,  All  manner  of  sin  and  blas 
phemy  shall  be  forgiven  unto  men,  but  the  blas 
phemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven 
unto  men."  "Whosoever  shall  speak  against  the  Son 
of  man,  it  shall  be  forgiven  unto  him."  Whoever, 
offended  by  the  humility  of  our  Lord's  coming  in  the 
flesh,  should  speak  even  blasphemous  words  against 
Him,  such  as  the  Gospel  records,  for  him  there  was 
room,  upon  the  fuller  light  after  the  Eesurrection, 
to  repent ;  but  whoso  should  directly  and  knowingly 
set  himself  against  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  Whose  light 
alone  we  are  enlightened,  by  Whose  holy  influences 
alone  we  are  moved  to  repentance,  what  further 
remedy  was  there  ?  Who  those  were,  who  had  so 
hardened  themselves  against  the  grace  of  God,  as 
to  be  thenceforth  inaccessible  to  it,  was  a  secret  of 
God's  Omniscience :  but  it  might  be  of  His  mercy 
that  He  solicited  no  more  those  who,  He  knew, 
would  not  yield  to  His  drawings,  since  the  ever-re 
newed  rejection  of  God  would  but  increase  their 
guilt.  However,  he,  the  heart  of  fire,  who  sped  from 
East  to  West  unwearied,  in  his  thirst  for  souls  to  the 
m  S.  Matt,  xxviii.  11-15.  n  Ib.  xii.  31,  32. 
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glory  of  God,  he  who  could  "°wish  himself  severed'' 
not  from  the  love  but  "from"  the  sight  and  pre 
sence  of  "  Christ,"  if  so  be  his  "brethren"  could  be 
saved;  he  who  had  "great  grief  and  unceasing  pain 
at  his  heart"  for  them,  whose  p heart's  desire  and 
prayer  to  God  for  them  was  for  their  salvation ;  he 
who,  in  his  own  special  mission  to  the  Gentiles,  longed 
that  his  countrymen  should  be  stirred  up  to  jealousy  1 
to  recover  their  lost  privileges — how  sorrowfully  does 
he,  again  and  again,  first  preach  to  them,  and  having 
won  some,  part  from  the  rest,  as  hopeless  !    "r  Seeing 
ye  judge  yourselves  unworthy  of  eternal  life,  lo,  we 
turn  to  the  Gentiles;   for  so  hath  the  Lord  com 
manded   us."     "sYour  blood  be  upon  your  own 
heads ;  I  am  clean :  from  henceforth  I  will  go  to  the 
Gentiles."     "  Be  it  known  unto  you,"  (they  are  his 
last  recorded  words1  after  he  had,  at  Borne,  "from 
morning   to    evening,    persuaded   them   concerning 
Jesus  from  Moses  and  the  prophets")  "be  it  known 
therefore  unto  you,  that  the  salvation  of  God  is  sent 
unto  the  Gentiles ;  they  also  will  hear  it."     He  still 
received u  for  those  two  years  all  that  came  in  unto 
him ;  but  his  parting  words  expressed  the  certainty 
of  the  conversion  of  those  in  heathen  darkness,  hope 
lessness  as  to  those,  to  whom  God  had  given  such 
abundant  light,  and  they  would  not  follow  it. 

This  all  lay  in  the  counsels  of  God  Who  knew  the 
hearts  He  had  made.  "They  could  not  believe," 
S.  John  even  sums  up  his  account  of  our  Lord's 
miracles v,  "because  that  Esaias  said  again,  He  hath 

0  Kom.  ix.  2,  3.  P  Ib.  x.  1.  *  Ib.  xi.  11. 

r  Acts  xiii.  46.  8  Ib.  xviii.-  6.  *  Ib.  xxviii.  28. 

u  Ib.  30.  v  g.  j0hn  xii.  39,  40. 
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blinded  their  eyes  and  hardened  their  heart."  "  They 
could  not  believe,"  not  because  God  foreknew  their 
unbelief,  but  God  foreknew  their  unbelief,  because 
they,  of  their  own  free  but  obstinate  and  perverse 
will,  would  not  believe.  For  God  foresees,  or  rather 
sees  in  His  Omniscience,  what  will  be ;  not,  what 
will  not  be ;  and  this,  which  He  saw,  He  prophesied 
by  Isaiah  w.  Yet  so  it  was.  As  of  the  600,000  who 
had  seen  the  miracles  of  Egypt x,  two  only  were 
brought  into  the  promised  land,  so  the  remnant  only, 
of  which  the  prophet  spoke,  was  converted  to  Christ, 
when  He  came.  "  The  rest  were  hardened y,"  "  their 
understandings,"  he  says  again2,  "were  hardened.77 
As  the  body  is  wounded  at  first,  and  then,  after  re 
peated  practice,  becomes  callous,  so,  a  heathen  saysa, 
"by  the  practice  and  continuity  of  failures,  the  soul 
is  insensible  to  any  blow." 

The  first  steps  of  that  resistance  to  God's  grace  we 
know  not.  The  heathen  proverb  says,  No  one  is  at 
once  all  foul.  "The  blindness  of  heart,  which  God 
the  Illuminer  Alone  removes,  is,"  S.  Augustine  saysb, 
"both  sin,  whereby  God  is  not  believed;  and  the  pun 
ishment  of  sin,  whereby  the  proud  heart  is  punished 
by  a  deserved  sentence;  and  the  cause  of  sin,  when 
any  evil  is  committed  by  the  error  of  the  blind 
heart." 

The  Priests,  the  Pharisees,  the  Sadducees,  the 
Herodians,  had  each  their  own  separate  cause  of 
blindness.  The  worldly-wise  Pilate  saw  causes  of 
the  blindness  of  the  High  Priests,  which  they  knew 

w  Lap.  ad  loc.  from  S.  Aug.  x  Nu.  i.  46. 

y  Eom.  xi.  7.  z  2  Cor.  iii.  15.  a  Plutarch  de  audit, 

p.  46.  quoted  by  Kypke.  b  cont.  Julian.  Pelag.  v.  n.  8. 
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not  of  themselves.  "He  knew  that  for  envy  they 
had  delivered  Him."  To  Pilate  they  were  loyalists. 
They  said,  that  "He  perverted  the  nation,"  that 
"He  stirreth  tip  the  people,"  that  He  "forbade  to 
give  tribute  to  Ceesar,"  that  He  "  said  that  He  was 
a  king."  To  the  people,  perhaps  to  themselves,  they 
said,  "  He  hath  broken  the  sabbath ;  "  "  this  Man  is 
not  of  God,  for  He  keepeth  not  the  sabbath-day ;  " 
"He  keepeth  not  the  traditions  of  the  elders ;"  "We 
are  Moses'  disciples ; "  "  out  of  Galilee  ariseth  no 
prophet;"  "We  know  that  Thou  hast  a  devil." 
Worldly  acuteness  gave  Pilate  a  keener  insight  into 
them;  he  saw,  what  they  hid  from  themselves.  "He 
knew  that  for  envy  they  had  delivered  Him."  They 
knew  not,  perhaps,  at  last  their  own  hypocrisy. 
They  repeated  their  lie  perhaps,  until  they  believed 
it.  They  could  combine  with  those,  in  every  reli 
gious  belief  opposed  to  themselves.  Pharisee,  Sad- 
ducee,  Herodian  could  believe  that,  on  religious 
grounds  they  were  opposed  to  Jesus,  when,  on  the 
first  principles  of  the  faith,  they  were  divided. 
They  who  believed  in  a  life  to  come  and  retribution 
to  the  good  and  the  evil,  and  they  who  thought  that 
this  life  was  their  all;  they  who  looked  for  a  Ee- 
deemer,  and  they  whose  hopes  were  concentrated  on 
a  secular  power,  were  united : — yet  in  what,  save 
the  hatred  of  the  Truth  ? 

And  yet  the  beginnings  of  this  deadly  opposition 
to  the  Truth  were  but — it  is  startling  to  think — neg 
ligence.  They  gave  to  Herod  the  right  answer 
where  the  Christ  should  be  born.  They  were  for 
mally  assembled  to  this  end,  " c  the  chief  priests  and 
c  S.  Matt.  ii.  4. 
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scribes  of  the  people,"  they  who  afterwards  plotted 
against  and  condemned  our  Lord,  the  Sanhedrin. 
They  give  the  unhesitating  answrer  provided  by  the 
prophet  Micah, — "  at  Bethlehem  d."  Perhaps  they 
too  dreaded  to  find  Him,  for  all  Jerusalem  was 
"  troubled  together  with  "  Herod  ;  any  how,  no  one 
was  at  the  pains  to  go  those  six  miles  from  Jerusalem 
to  Bethlehem,  save  those  who  were  sent  to  destroy 
Him.  Again  when  the  close  of  His  twelfth  year 
brought  Him  under  the  obligation  of  the  law e,  and 
He  sat  ufin  the  midst  of  the  doctors,  and  all  that 
heard  Him  were  amazed  at  His  understanding  and 
answers ;  "  none  of  them  enquired  further.  Again 
they  enquired  formally  of  John  Baptist g.  The  an 
swers  were  carefully  reported  to  them,  what  he  de 
clared  that  he  was  not,  what  he  declared  that  he 
was,  the  herald  of  One  greater  than  he.  Formally, 
they  dared  not  to  decide ;  they  confessed  by  their 
undeciding  that  they  dared  not  pronounce  that  he 
was  not  from  God,  while  informally  they  gave  a 
judgement  incompatible  therewith,  which  they  in 
ured  themselves  to  say  of  Jesus,  "  h  he  hath  a  devil," 
and  so  they  closed  their  eyes  to  his  witness,  and 
indisposed  themselves  to  believe  in  Jesus,  to  Whom 
he  witnessed. 

Such  were  the  outward  acts,  by  which  they  ac 
customed  themselves  to  reject  Jesus ;  but  within,  (it 
is  revealed  to  us)  there  was  a  mass  of  indisposi 
tions  belonging  to  them  as  a  class,  which  not  only 

d  S.  Matt.  ii.  5.  Mic.  v.  2.  e  See  Lightfoot  Hor.  Hebr. 

ad  loc.  f  S.  Luke  ii.  46,  47.  s  S.  John  i.  19-27. 

h  Of  S.  John  Bapt.  S.  Matt.  xi.  18;  of  Jesus,  S.  John  vii.  20, 
viii.  48,  52.  x.  20. 
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secretly  indisposed  them  to  acknowledge  Him  Whom 
it  would  cost  them  much  to  obey,  but  prepared  them 
to  hate  Him.  It  is  almost  a  prophecy  of  them,  that 
the  ungodly  are  described  as  saying,  uiLet  us  lie 
in  wait  for  the  righteous  man,  for  He  is  inconve 
nient  to  us  and  is  clean  contrary  to  our  doings — He 
professeth  to  have  the  knowledge  of  God  and  calleth 
Himself  the  Child  of  the  Lord;  He  was  made  to 
reprove  our  thoughts ;  He  is  grievous  to  us  even 
to  behold ;  for  His  life  is  unlike  to  others,  and  His 
ways  are  strange ;  we  are  counted  by  Him  as  coun 
terfeits,  He  abstaineth  from  our  ways  as  from  filthi- 
ness ;  He  pronounceth  blessed  the  end  of  the  just, 
and  boasteth  that  God  is  His  Father,  Let  us  see 
if  His  words  be  true,  and  try  what  will  befall  Him 
at  the  close.  For  if  the  righteous  man  is  the  Son 
of  God,  He  will  help  Him,  and  deliver  Him  from 
the  hands  of  His  opponent.  Let  us  try  Him  with 
insult  and  torture,  that  we  may  know  His  meekness, 
and  examine  His  forbearance.  Let  us  condemn 
Him  by  an  unseemly  death;  for  according  to  His 
words  there  will  be  a  care  of  Him." 

"J  Covetous,"  they  hated  Him  Who  taught  the 
Cross,  poverty,  self-denial:  "kfull  within  of  all  ex 
tortion  and  excess,"  they  hated  Him  Who  taught, 
ul  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see 
God;"  loving  pre-eminence,  they  hated  Him  Who 
taught  self-abasement  as  the  condition  of  exalta 
tion  at  the  Judgement-seat  of  God.  Jesus  says  so 
early  in  His  ministry,  "mThe  world  hateth  Me,"  that 
one  cannot  but  conceive  the  existence  of  a  deep  in- 

ii.  12-20.       i  S.  Luke  xvi.  14.      k  S.  Matt,  xxiii.     2 
1  Ib.  v.  8,  m  S.  John  vii.  7. 
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stinctive  antipathy.  And  yet  they  thought  they  saw? 
and  from  the  disproportion  of  their  hatred  to  what 
they  saw,  it  would  seem,  as  if  they  had  a  strange 
intuition  of  the  greatness  of  His  Being  and  His 
claims,  which  they  saw  not  distinctly.  The  death 
which,  together  with  the  Herodians,  they  plotted, 
because,  at  an  early  period,  He  healed  one  on  the 
sabbath-day  n,  seems  so  disproportioned  to  the  offence, 
that  one  must  fain  think,  that  it  was  grounded,  not 
on  what  they  alleged,  that  "  He  had  broken  the 
sabbath  "  but  that  He  did  so,  as  being  Lord  of  the 
sabbath  °. 

What  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  quenched  their 
light  for  fear  of  being  excommunicated,  for  "  they 
loved  the  praise  of  men  more  than  the  praise  of 
God  P  ?  "  Human  respect  hindered  some.  They 
dreaded  the  dispraise  of  those  of  their  own  age, 
their  ridicule,  their  contempt.  8.  Paul  reveals  a 
deeper,  more  lasting,  reason,  why  they  rejected 
Jesus;  "they  knew  not  that  they  were  sinners." 
They  alleged  doubtless  reasons  of  all  sorts.  There 
were  plenty  of  them  at  hand,  no  doubt ;  chiefly  per 
haps,  that  He  did  not  then  come  in  His  Majesty, 
But  one  common  ground  they  all  had.  "^  Being 
ignorant  of  God's  righteousness  and  going  about  to 
establish  their  own  righteousness,  they  submitted 
not  themselves  to  the  righteousness  of  God."  "What 
had  they  do  with  a  Redeemer,  who  knew  not  that 
they  needed  a  redemption  or  were  "r  sinners  as  the 
Gentiles?"  They  had  even  "a  zeal  for  God,  but 
not  according  to  knowledge s."  In  ignorance1,  they, 

n  S.  Mark  iii.  6.     °  Ib.  ii.  28.      P  S.  John  vii.  13.  xii.  42.  43. 
1  Rom.  x.  3.         r  Gal.  ii.  15.       s  Horn.  x.  2.        *  Acts  iii.  7. 
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with  their  rulers  " u  crucified  the  Lord  of  glory," 
and  when  they  had  crucified  Him,  their  own  act, 
the  Cross  of  Christ,  was  a  fresh  stumbling-block v. 
In  ignorance  they  persecuted  His  disciples.  Was 
that  blameless  ignorance,  for  which  Jesus,  on  the 
Cross  said,  Uw  Father  forgive  them ; "  for  which  the 
aged  saint,  when  "xhe  had  fought  the  good  fight  and 
finished  his  course,"  says  that  he  was  u  y  the  chief  of 
sinners,"  but  "  obtained  mercy,  that  in  me  first," 
he  says,  "  Jesus  Christ  might  shew  forth  all  long- 
suffering?  " 

Are  we,  my  sons,  different  men  from  these  Jews 
and  Heathen,  or  have  we  different  natures?  Dif 
ferent  men  we  are,  if  having  been  re-born  in  Christ 
by  Baptism,  we  have  remained  faithful  to  our  call 
ing,  or  have  by  penitence,  recovered  our  lost  grace. 
But  are  we  intellectually  clearer  than  they  who 
willed  not  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  or 
idolised  the  creature,  instead  of  worshipping  the 
Creator,  or  than  those  philosophers  of  Mars'  hill, 
who  ridiculed  the  fact  that  Jesus  was  risen  from 
the  dead?  They  thought  themselves  wise  doubt 
less,  clear-sighted,  clear-headed,  and  Paul  "  a  bab 
bler  ; "  Christianity,  in  its  eighteen  centuries  of 
endurance,  has  amply  retorted  the  mockery.  How 
is  it  then,  that  amid  this  multiplicity  of  misbeliefs, 
each  adherent  of  these  new  errors  is  so  confident 
that  he  is  not  opposed  to  the  truth,  and  that  the 
utmost  stretch  of  men's  modesty  is  to  declare  that 
all  besides  are,  or  may  be,  as  much  in  error  as  them 
selves,  and  giving  the  common  name  of  "  opinion" 

u  1  Cor.  ii.  8.  v  Ib.  i.  23.  w  S.  Luke  xxiii.  34. 
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to  all,  truth  or  falsehood,  to  condemn  even  the  ex 
istence  of  certain  truth  ?  How  is  it,  except  for  want 
of  thought,  that  while  we  pray  to  God  three  times 
a  week  at  least,  to  "  deliver  us  from  all  blindness  of 
heart,"  so  many  go  their  way,  following,  (as  it  may 
be)  some  leader  of  sharper  intellect  than  themselves, 
or  more  peremptory  in  his  negation  of  truth,  with 
out  suspecting,  that  the  blind  may  be  leading  the 
blind,  and  they  themselves  may  be  preferring  dark 
ness  to  light?  Yet  sinful  blindness  is  commensurate 
with  the  disclosures,  which  God  makes  of  Himself, 
whether  of  faith  or  of  practice,  within  His  revela 
tion  of  Himself  or  without  it,  direct  or  indirect,  as 
taught  by  Him  through  His  visible  creation  or  His 
Providence,  by  His  written  word  or  His  Church, 
or  by  conscience  or  the  direct  motions  of  His  Spirit 
within  us,  by  our  own  experience  or  the  grace  of 
His  Sacraments,  by  His  secret  calls,  by  the  gladness 
and  peace  which  He  annexes  to  obedience,  or  by 
increasing  chastisements  on  disobedience. 

And  in  this  wide  range  of  the  province  of  sinful 
blindness,  there  is  no  sin,  fleshly  or  spiritual,  no 
indulged  wrong  temper,  no  known  or  suspected 
breach  of  any  command  of  God,  no  lingering  on  the 
borders  of  good  or  evil,  no  tampering  with  any 
thing,  which  is  connected  with  sin,  which  may  not 
be  the  ultimate  cause  of  complete  blindness,  either 
to  that  sin,  or  to  all  good  and  truth. 

"Worse  still,  sin,  of  any  sort,  directly  blinds  to  the 
sinfulness  of  that  sin,  or  of  that  class  of  sins.  Man 
must,  by  a  law  of  his  nature,  long  to  be  at  peace 
with  himself.  He  may  forget  God  and  His  law.  It 
costs  more  to  forget  himself.  That  state,  " z  with  my 
z  Rom.  vii.  25, 
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mind,  I  serve  the  law  of  God,  but  with  the  flesh  the 
law  of  sin,"  must,  by  our  moral  nature,  be  passing, 
upward  or  downward.  If  a  man  will  not  conform 
his  conscience  to  the  law  of  God,  he  will  (to  escape 
continual  torment)  conform  the  law  of  God  to  his 
own  disobedience.  The  pitiless  Dives  was  the  na 
tural  growth  of  a  self-indulgent  youth.  But  that 
Ahab's  covetousness  of  a  herb-garden  should  have 
led  to  suborning  of  perjury,  overbearing  the  ministers 
of  God's  justice  to  pretend  to  believe  the  perjury 
which  they  had  procured,  and  to  murder ;  that  Absa 
lom's  vanity,  thinking  to  correct  his  father's  imputed 
negligence a,  should  end  in  intended  parricide b ;  that 
Judas'  petty  thievery c  should  blind  him  to  all  the 
goodness  of  the  Lord,  and  lead  him  to  betray  the 
Innocent  Blood;  that  Pilate's  cowardice  and  the 
people's  fickleness  should  be  needed  to  fill  up  the 
Chief  Priests'  intense  hatred,  to  effect  the  greatest 
sin,  which  the  world  ever  saw — this  shews  the 
blinding  nature  of  lesser  sins,  spreading  far  beyond 
themselves  to  the  total  extinction  of  moral  light. 

Since  then  error  is  manifold,  truth  is  one;  since  the 
reign  of  error  is  all-pervading,  co-extensive  in  its  ex 
tent  and  capaciousness  with  the  truth  of  God  ;  since 
there  is  no  commandment  of  God  from  which  men 
may  not  go  astray,  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  in 
which  those  who  do  go  astray,  may  not  think  that 
they  are  in  the  right  way,  no  way  of  God,  (and  even 
specially  those  of  His  infinite  love)  at  which  they 
may  not  stumble d;  no  darkness,  which  they  may  not, 

a  2  Sam.  xv.  2 — 6.  Ps.  Iviii.  1.  "Do  ye  indeed  speak  dumb  jus 
tice?"  i.  e.  which  they  had  alleged  to  be  so.     b  2  Sam.  xvii.  2,  4. 
c  S.  John  xii.  6.  d  Hos.  xiv.  9.  See  Pusey's  note  p.  92. 
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by  induration,  come  to  think  to  be  light,  no  light 
which  they  may  not  hold  to  be  darkness,  Ue  where 
withal,"  my  sons,  "  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his 
way?"  The  Psalmist  answers,  " Ey  keeping  him 
self,  according  to  thy  word."  And  that,  not  out 
wardly,  but  laying  it  up  within  in  his  heart,  as  the 
spring  of  his  acts,  "that  I  may  not,"  he  says,  "sin 
against  Thee."  Spiritual,  no  more  than  physical 
blindness,  does  not  come  at  once.  Look  at  any  coun 
tenance  marked  by  some  ruling  fault,  sensuality, 
hard-heartedness,  levity,  pride,  self-conceit,  cunning, 
by  how  many  thousand  indulged  emotions  have 
those  lines  or  expressions  been  made,  which  at  last 
so  unmistakeably  exhibit  the  inward  soul.  At  every 
stage  it  might  have  been  resisted.  Every  deepened 
line  is  the  witness  to  thousands  of  sins. 

' '  Eesist  beginnings, ' '  said  heathen  wisdom*  l  l  f  He 
that  despiseth  small  things,"  said  the  wise  man, 
"shall  fall  by  little  and  little."  "  The  man  followeth 
still  the  funeral  of  the  boy."  The  bloom  is  swept 
away  from  the  freshness  of  early  youth  :  then  follows 
more  and  more  decay ;  and  manhood  ever  seems  to 
have  before  it  the  decay  of  what  once  promised  so 
bright. 

The  first  taint  on  purity  is  the  speck  on  the 
brightness  of  driven  snow ;  if  the  eye  is  inured  to  it, 
it  may  and  has  learned  to  justify  to  itself  any  foul 
ness  :  the  first  slight  deviation  from  honesty,  in  its 
natural  course,  but  for  the  neglected  grace  of  God, 
ends,  as  in  those  Jews  of  old,  in  calling  good  evil 
and  evil  good :  the  first  irreverence  to  any  revealed 
truth  may  and  has  (I  have  known  such)  ended  in 
e  Ps.  cxix.  9.  f  Ecclus.  xix.  1. 
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Atheism;  tampering  with  faith  may  end  in  entire 
stillness,  but  it  is  the  stillness  of  the  grave,  without 
its  sacredness. 

But  (it  is  a  great  truth)  "  God  deserteth  no  one, 
unless  He  Himself  be  first  deserted,"  "sDeus  ne- 
minem  deserit,  nisi  deseratur."  He  loveth  each 
soul;  for  He  made  it  for  His  love.  Even  His  for 
saking  the  obdurate  soul  may  be  an  aweful  mercy, 
lest  it  should  worsen  itself  and  become  more  ma 
lignant  through  the  prolonged  refusal  of  the  grace 
of  God. 

He  loveth  you,  my  sons,  and  willeth  not  that  to 
your  endless  loss  you  should  part  with  Him.  "hHold 
that  fast  which  thou  hast,"  and  what  as  yet  thou 
seest  not,  God  will  reveal  to  thee  or  shew  thee  that 
ignorance  harmeth  thee  not.  Let  men  theorise,  as 
they  will,  about  the  evolution  of  species,  so  as  to 
leave  no  apparent  room  for  the  Creator,  hold  thou 
fast  to  His  revealed  word,  that  "His  eternal  power 
and  Godhead  are  understood  by  the  things  that  are 
made."  Let  philosophy,  with  its  inferences  which 
are  not  philosophy,  go  its  way ;  and,  as  a  Christian, 
hold  thou  thine.  Christianity,  fixed  and  one  in  its 
faith,  but  ever  living  as  aia  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,"  has,  in  its  1800  years,  outlived  many 
philosophies,  and  will  outlive  many  more.  Let  men 
deny,  as  they  will,  their  own  freewill,  casting  their 
sins  upon  their  Maker ;  hold  thou  fast  to  Him  Who 

s  Ascribed  to  S.  Aug.  He  has,  "Thee  no  one  misseth,  save  who 
dismisseth,"  "  Te  nemo  amittit,  nisi  qui  dimittit,"  Conf.  iv.  9. 
n.  19;  and,  "where  [in  God]  love  is  not  deserted,  unless  itself 
desert,"  "ubi  non  deseritur  amor,  si  ipse  non  deserat." 

h  Rev.  iii.  11.  '  Rom.  i.  16. 
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said,  "klf  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be 
free  indeed."  If  amid  this  Euripus'  like  flux  and 
reflux  of  human  opinion,  any  would  have  thee  de 
spair  of  certain  truth,  do  thou  say  to  Jesus,  "  Thy 
word  is  truth."  "  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life." 

If  any  tell  thee  of  the  fixedness  of  the  laws  im 
pressed  by  God  on  His  creation,  and  of  the  consequent 
uselessness  of  prayer,  say  thou;  Jesus  has  said,  "ask 
and  ye  shall  receive."  If  God  have  made  such  fixed 
laws,  He  made  them  not  for  themselves,  but  for 
His  creatures.  God  might  in  all  eternity  adapt  those 
laws  in  endless  variations  equally  fixed,  according 
to  His  eternal  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  prayers 
of  His  creatures ;  but,  "  *  God  cannot  lie." 

If  any  allege  to  thee  any  imagined  laws  of  matter 
(whereof  we  know  nothing)  whereby  it  should  be 
supposed,  that  our  Lord's  precious  Body  and  Blood 
could  not  be  spiritually,  supra-locally™,  present,  under 
those  outward  forms,  and  would  reduce  thee  to  the 
belief  of  a  presence,  varying  and  uncertain,  elicited 
by  and  dependent  upon  the  faith,  whereby  we  do 
receive  the  grace  thereof,  say  to  thyself;  Of  the 
laws  of  a  spiritual  body  I  know  nothing ;  one  thing 
I  know,  that  the  Truth  has  said,  "This  is  My 
Body." 

"  I  believe  whate'er  the  Son  of  God  hath  told ; 
"What  the  Truth  hath  spoken,  that  for  truth  I  hold ;" 

and  then  remember  how  holy  men  cautioned  of  old, 
"ntouch  not  the  Body  of  Christ  with  a  fevered  hand," 

k  S.  John  viii.  36.  1  Tit.  i.  2. 

m  Lugo  de  S.  Euch.  Disp.  iii.  Sect.  iii.  p.  295. 
nS.  Ambr.  de  vid.  c.  10,  n.  653,  ii.  203, 
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"°  abstain  from  all  uncleanness,  and  then  take  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ,  and  carefully  guard  thy 
mouth,  by  which  the  King  has  entered." 

If  others  (be  they  who  they  may)  speak  against 
the  power  of  the  keys,  committed  by  Christ  to  His 
Church,  for  the  cleansing  of  the  penitent,  probe 
thou  the  more  thine  own  conscience,  and  if  thou 
have  any  burden  there,  or  if  (it  may  be)  deadly  sin 
again  and  again  get  the  mastery  over  thee,  and  thou 
by  thyself  gainest  no  ground  against  it,  go  thou  to  a 
physician  of  the  soul,  as  thou  wouldest  for  thy  body, 
and  remember  our  Lord's  full  volume  of  forgiveness, 
written  within  and  without  with  mercy,  and  full 
of  grace,  " Whose  sins  thou  dost  remit  they  are?" 
not  they  shall  be,  but  they  are,  "remitted." 

Or  if  they  scoff  at  that  one  dread  doctrine  of  the 
Church's  Creed,  the  final  loss*  of  those  who  will  not 
to  be  saved,  remember  thou,  that  "  Love  Himself  re 
vealed  the  sinner's  Hell q."  Whence  know  these  men, 
that  grace  could  alter  those  who  have  in  this  life 
finally  shut  it  out  ?  Who  has  told  us,  that  the  offer 
of  it  would  not  even  aggravate  their  ill,  whose  ob- 
durated  will  cannot  be  bent  to  any  thing  but  evil  ? 
Who  has  told  those,  who  speak  thus  peremptorily 
against  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  as  understood  by 
the  Church,  that  the  soul,  which  has  remained  obsti 
nate  in  evil  unto  the  end,  will  not,  when  it  enters 
into  eternity,  enter  into  its  unchangeableness,  be 
coming  immutable  in  evil  as  the  good  in  good ;  nay, 
that  it  is  not  a  gain  to  it,  that  it  is  immutable, 
and  cannot  change  for  the  worse  ?  Who  shall  say, 

0  S.  James  Ms.  Serrn.  3  de  Jejun.  n.  2,  p.  46. 
P  a<j>icvr<u  S.  John  xx.  23.  1  Lyra  Apostol.  n.  82. 
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that  those  who  in  this  life  even  rejoiced  in  the 
memory  of  past  sins  and  wished  that  they  could 
again  enact  them,  and  knowing  the  judgement  of 
God  against  them,  "rhave  pleasure,"  the  Apostle 
says,  "  in  them  that  do  them,"  will  not  wish  it  still ; 
or  that  the  fixed  unconquerable  hatred  of  God,  the 
Hell-fire  within  them,  is  not,  to  a  creature  made 
for  Him,  more  dreadful  than  any  outward  sufferings ; 
or  that  to  such  as  the  Evil  one,  full  of  pride  hatred 
envy  malignity,  Heaven,  radiant  with  the  Divine 
love  of  all  to  all  and  the  ever-flowing  goodness  of 
God  to  all,  would  not  be  the  worse  hell  ?  Granted, 
that  penitence  for  the  love  of  God  would  empty  Hell, 
it  would  be  as  full  as  before ;  love  and  Hell  are  in 
compatible.  Hell,  to  a  being  who  loved  God  would 
not  be  Hell.  The  lost  have  free  choice8  still,  but 
their  Svill  is  immutable,  obstinate  in  ill  and  hate. 
Unceasing  misery  belongs  to  unceasing  sin. 

In  such  ways  you  might  stop  the  first  access  of 
disease. 

But  remember  above  all,  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."  He  saith  not, 
Blessed  are  the  clear  in  intellect,  but  blessed  they, 
who,  by  His  grace,  "  have  their  hearts  cleansed  from 
an  evil  conscience ; "  blessed  they,  whose  mind  no 
mist  of  passions  darkens ;  blessed  they,  who  do  not, 
by  sin,  dull  themselves  to  the  sense  of  sin ;  blessed 
they,  who,  having  been  created  and  re-created  for 
heaven,  where  their  citizenship  is,  do  not  habitually 
bow  themselves  down  to  this  house  of  our  pilgrimage, 
nor  dazzle  with  the  passing  meteors  of  this  world  the 
eyes  which  were  made  to  behold  God  as  He  is; 

r  Rom.  i.  32.  s  liberum  arTbitrium,  *  voluntas. 
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blessed  they,  who  long  and  pray  that  every  mote 
should  be  cleansed  from  their  eyes,  which  hinders 
the  sight  of  Him  :  blessed  they,  who  by  faith  behold 
Him  Whom  as  yet  they  see  only  through  a  glass 
darkly,  yet  long  for  the  time  when  they  shall  see 
face  to  Face,  as  He  Is,  Him  Who  Alone,  of  Himself, 
Is.  "uFor  then  shall  the  reason  have,  as  its  own, 
the  wisdom  of  God  and  fulness  of  light ;  then  shall 
the  affections  have  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God, 
abundance  of  peace  and  superabundance  of  love ; 
then  shall  the  memory  have,  as  its  own,  the  won 
derful  essence  and  majesty  of  God  and  continual 
fruition.  £  0  how  amiable  are  Thy  dwellings,  Thou 
Lord  of  Hosts.  Blessed  are  they,  who  dwell  in  Thy 
house ;  for  they  shall  alway  praise  Thee.' '  Yet 
blessed  they  meanwhile,  who,  though  they  see  Him 
not,  yet  Uu  nourished  by  hope,  strengthened  by  faith, 
held  fast  by  love,  await  that  voice  from  the  throne  of 
God;  Come,  My  beloved,  come  forth  from  the  prison- 
house  of  the  flesh,  from  the  midst  of  snares ;  for  to 
thee  will  I  give  the  kingdom  prepared  for  the  elect 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  that  thou  shouldest 
reign  with  Me  and  live  in  bliss  for  ever."  Enter 
thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord  ! 

u  From  S.  Laur.  Justin,  de  disc,  et  perf.  mon.  conv.  c.  18.  Opp. 
pp.  33,  4. 
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CHRISTIANITY   WITHOUT   THE    CROSS 
A  CORRUPTION  OF  THE  GOSPEL  OF  CHRIST. 

S.  LUKE  ix.  23. 

"And  He  said  unto  all,  If  any  will  come  after  Me, 
let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his  cross  daily, 
and  follow  Me." 

DOES  then  our  Redeeming  Lord  indeed  speak  these 
words  to  us?  Is  there  no  way  out  of  them?  Would 
He  still  say  them,  if  He  were  to  come  again  upon 
earth  and  preach  in  our  marketplaces  ?  But  was 
He  not  then  the  Eternal  Word  ?  Did  He  not 
say,  "  Heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  but  My 
words  shall  not  pass  away?"  Does  He  not  say, 
"The  word  that  I  have  spoken,  the  same  shall 
judge  him  in  the  last  Day  ?  "  Does  not  that  Other 
Comforter,  as  He  called  Him,  that  "best  Preacher," 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  still  preach  those  words  to  us 
many  times  in  the  year  ?  Are  they  not  part  of  the 
"  everlasting  Gospel a?  " 

But  what  then  ?     Does  not  only  men's  practice, 

in  great  measure,  fall  short  of  the  Pattern  and 

Ideal  set  before  them,  but  is,  as  has  been   said, 

"Modern  Christianity  a  civilised  Heathenism b  ?" 

Do   men   not   only   but   half-believe    our   Blessed 

Lord's  words,  but  is  His  plan  a  failure?     Have 

we  altogether  parted  with  Him  Whom  we  adore, 

&  Rev.  xiv.  6.  *»  See  Note  at  the  end. 
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Whom  we  desire  to  love  ?  Or,  how  is  this  state 
of  things  around  us  compatible  with  the  Divinity 
of  the  Gospel,  which  He  was  ? 

Compatible  it  certainly  is,  since  He  predicted  it. 
For  what  else  do  the  parables  of  the  tares  and  the 
wheat ;  the  good  and  bad  fish  in  the  one  net  of  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  the  three  sorts  of  soil,  upon  which 
the  seed  sown  was  wasted,  and  the  one  soil  in 
which  it  yielded  varied  proportions  of  fruit;  the 
wise  and  foolish  virgins ;  the  sheep  and  the  goats ; 
the  slothful  servant  who  knew  his  Lord's  will  and 
did  it  not;  the  many  called  and  the  few  chosen;  the 
wide  gate  and  the  broad  way  which  leadeth  unto 
destruction,  and  the  many  who  go  in  thereat ;  those 
who  shall  say  in  that  Day,  "  Have  we  not  pro 
phesied  in  Thy  Name,  and  in  Thy  Name  done 
many  wondrous  works  ? "  and  to  whom  He  shall 
say  "  I  never  knew  you ;"  those  who  should  cause 
one  of  those  little  ones  who  believe  in  Him  to 
offend,  and  for  whom  it  would  be  better  that  they 
should  be  cast  into  the  sea; — What  is  this  and 
the  like,  but  that  chequered  scene  of  good  and 
evil  which  our  eyes  behold?  Nay,  He  pictures 
the  times  before  His  Coming0  as  just  such  times 
of  luxury,  selfishness,  worldliness,  as  we  see  all 
around  us.  He  tells  us  of  that  abounding  of  ini 
quity  and  the  consequent  chillness  of  love  d,  which 
we  too  well  know.  One  who  less  knew  the  human 
heart  than  He  Who  made  it,  or  the  intensity  of 
its  self-will,  might  well  have  thought  that  it  could 
not  resist  such  overpowering  love,  as  God  has 
shewed  us.  It  is  not  in  the  heart  of  man  to  ima- 
c  S.  Matt,  xxiv.  38,  39.  d  Ib.  12. 
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gine  such  obduration  of  the  soul  against  it,  even 
as  some  picture  to  themselves  a  conversion  of  the 
soul  after  death,  in  those  who  will  not,  to  the  end, 
be  turned  back  to  God  here.  One  who  had  not  a 
Divine  knowledge  of  the  heart  would  not  have  ima 
gined  such  Divine  love  wasted.  To  human  success 
it  is  essential  to  believe  its  own  power  to  succeed. 
" e  They  can  because  they  think  they  can,"  is  true 
of  men.  Divine  wisdom  alone  knew  the  limits 
which  self-obdurating  free-will  would  set  to  the 
prevailingness  of  Divine  love  and  Divine  grace. 
Success  and  failure  were  predicted  at  once ;  Divine 
success  from  Divine  power :  partial  failure  con 
temporaneous  with  the  success,  from  the  limit 
which  God  set  to  the  putting-forth  of  His  own 
Omnipotency — our  free-will. 

We  may  then  well  dispense  ourselves  from  the 
superfluous  task  of  vindicating  our  Redeemer.  The 
love  of  God,  revealed  to  us  in  Christ,  has  eternal 
ends,  even  beyond  that  unutterable  bliss  of  those 
who  will  to  be  saved.  "God  hath  set  us  the  Apos 
tles  last,"  S.  Paul  says f,  "as  a  spectacle  to  the 
world  and  to  Angels  and  to  men ," — "  gto  the  intent 
that  now  unto  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places  might  be  known  through  the  Church 
the  manifold  wisdom  of  God."  "  The  Angels,"  we 
are  told,  "h  desire  to  look  into  the  Sufferings  of 
Christ  and  the  glory  which  should  follow."  Nay, 
even  apart  from  the  hints  which  Holy  Scripture 
gives  us,  it  were  inconceivable  that  the  mystery  of 
the  Incarnation,  the  union  of  God  the  Creator  with 

e  Possunt,  quia  posse  videntur.  f  1  Cor.  iv.  9. 

^  Eph.  iii.  10.  h  1  S.  Pet.  i.  12. 
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us,  should  not  in  ways,  more  unutterably  vast  than 
we    can    imagine,  affect  every  order   and  indivi 
dual  of  that  creation,  those  gigantic  Intelligences 
and  Powers,   of  whom  we  know  scarce  anything 
except  what  is   conveyed  to  us   by  their  names, 
but  over  whom,   with  us,  our  Incarnate  Lord  is 
Head  *.     But,  leaving  to  Almighty  God  the  wisdom 
of  His  own  doings,  it  concerns  us  more  nearly,  yea 
most  nearly,  (for  it  may  be  our  salvation) — since 
there  is  this  evident  contrast  between  the  precepts 
of  our  Lord  and  the  outward  shew  of  much  which 
thinks  itself  Christian,  which   would   be   shocked 
and  feel  itself  aggrieved  or  insulted,  if  it  were  told 
that  it  is  not  Christian, — have  we  corrupted  Chris 
tianity  ?    The   question  ought  not   to    startle   us. 
"Where  are  those   seven   Churches,  to  whom  God 
the  Holy  Ghost   dictated  those  seven  Epistles  in 
the  Apocalypse,  and  of  the  corruption  of  which j, 
or  their  chequered  good  and  evilk,  or  even  of  whose 
unmixed  good,  yet  of  the  necessity  of  perseverance1, 
He  wrote  ?    And  yet  what  He  said  to  them,  He 
says  expressly  that  He  said  to  all  who  have  an  ear 
to  hear,  "mHe  that  hath   an  ear  to  hear,  let  him 
hear   what   the  Spirit  saith  unto  the   Churches." 
Corruptions  in  the  Western  Churches  before  the 
reformation  were  miserably  great ;  all  acknowledge 
it :  there  would  not  have  been  otherwise  a  rent  so 
great.     Protestant    missionaries    have   not    much 
more  to  say  of  the  Eastern  Church.  I  am  not  speak- 

*  Eph.  i.  10,  21.  Phil.  ii.  10.  1  S.  Pet.  iii.  22. 
J  Sardis,  Rev.  iii.  1 — 6;  Laodicea,  Ib.  14 — 21. 
k  Ephesus,  Ib.  ii.  1 — 7  ;  Pergamos,  Ib.  12 — 17. 
1  Smyrna,  ii.  Ib.  8—11 ;  Thyatira,  Ib.    18—29  ;  Philadelphia, 
Ib.  iii.  7—13.  m  Ib.  iii.  22., 
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ing  of  our  devotions,  or  of  that  which,  as  a  Church, 
we  teach  and  set  forth  as  truth ;  but  of  that  which 
they  contradict,  what  we  should  amend  if  we  fol 
lowed  them — our  popular  maxims,  our  lives.  Is 
our  19th  century  Christianity,  in  all  which  concerns 
our  lives,  in  that  habitual  every  day  course  of  life 
whereby  we  are  pleasing  or  displeasing  God,  our 
standard  of  what  is  right  or  wrong,  like  that  which 
our  Lord  left  on  earth  for  us  to  follow  ? 

Again,  I  speak  not  of  the  poor.  They  are  the  spe 
cial  heritage  of  Christ.  His  mission  was  especially 
to  preach  the  Gospel  unto  them.  He  pronounced 
them  "blessed."  He  declared  that  "theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven."  Even  now  they  bear  still 
the  likeness  of  His  outward  lot.  They  wear  His 
livery  and  badge.  Poverty  is  full  often  a  sort  of 
sacrament  to  them,  conveying  to  them  His  hidden 
grace ;  their  privations,  when  well-endured  by  His 
grace,  are  "  n  a  kind  of  sacrifice  to  Him ;  they,  even 
by  their  patient  endurance,  will  have  some  portion 
of  the  reward  of  those  who  not  only  believe,  but  also 
suffer  for  His  sake."  And  happily  they  are  the 
largest  portion  of  Christendom.  Christ  is  probably 
more  often  to  be  found  in  the  hovels  of  the  poor 
than  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  rich.  At  the 
worst  I  should  think  that  in  that  great  Babylon, 
our  metropolis,  the  atmosphere  of  S.  Giles'  was 
more  healthy  for  the  fruits  of  the  Gospel  than  the 
air  of  Belgravia. 

But  again,  I  speak  not  of  individuals.  However 
horribly  like,  not  their  condition,  but  our's  also,  is 
to  that  of  Dives,  God  alone  knows  who  are  really 
n  Keble's  Lenten  Sermons,  p.  19. 
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such.  In  outward  luxuries  we  far  exceed  him. 
The  whole  realm  of  luxury  and  comfort  has  ex 
panded,  even  to  those  who  have  fewest  of  what 
would  be  called  luxuries.  He  had  not  the  neces 
saries  of  his  breakfast  from  the  two  opposite  ends 
of  the  earth,  or  his  fuel  from  the  earth's  bowels, 
gained  by  the  unacknowledged  and  unthanked  toils 
of  his  fellow-men.  It  were  well,  exceeding  well  for 
us,  if  we  were  content  with  the  luxuries  which  the 
Prophets  condemned.  This  outward  lot  is  not,  we 
must  hope,  their  and  our  all.  In  one  way  it  bears 
most  on  our  judgement  hereafter,  whether  we  are 
steadily  setting  ourselves  to  act  up  to  what  we 
know.  We  are  not  responsible,  in  the  same  degree, 
for  the  fog  and  mist  around  us,  which  hinders  our 
seeing  beyond  a  little  way,  unless  we  could  ourselves 
remove  it.  And  yet,  although  we  be  swept  along 
by  the  torrent  of  tyrant  custom,  or  may  not  see 
how  effectually  to  resist  it,  we  must  often  have  felt 
a  misgiving,  "  Are  we  honest  with  the  words  of 
Christ  ?"  Let  us  hear  Him,  as  we  just  now  heard 
Him.  It  is  He,  our  Redeemer,  our  Judge,  Who 
speaks,  "  If  any  will  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny 
himself  and  take  up  his  cross  daily  and  follow  Me." 
Our  Lord  sets  Himself  before  them  to  accept  or 
to  refuse,  if  any  will.  God  so  loveth  the  free 
choice  and  love  of  His  creatures,  that  He  draggeth 
as  not  as  stones,  but  draws  us  with  cords  of 
loving-kindness.  God  became  Man  to  win  our  love. 
He  calls  us  on  no  road  which  He  hath  not  Himself 
tracked  with  His  Blood.  The  closer  we  follow, 
(even  reason  tells  us,)  the  nearer  we  come  to  Him. 
He  respects  our  freewill,  in  which  He  created  us, 
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whether  we  will  follow  Him  or  no ;  but,  if  we 
will  to  follow  Him,  the  way  is  but  one.    He  is  the 
Truth,  and   cannot   bid  us   follow   Him  in  ways 
which  lead  away  from  Him.     He  cannot  bid  us 
serve  Him  and  that  which  is   contrary  to  Him. 
"  Ye  cannot  serve   God  and  Mammon."     It  is  a 
contradiction,  as  it  would  be  to  walk  on  two  op 
posite   roads   at  once,  to  go    at   once   backwards 
and  forwards.     The  words  are  simple,  "If  any  will 
to  follow  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  and  take  up  his 
cross  and  follow  Me."    Self-renunciation  stands  at 
the  threshold  of  the  school  of  Christ.     Our  Master 
saith  not,  (in  our  petty  way  of  speaking  of  "  self- 
denial  ")     "let  him.  lay  aside  this   or  that,"   but 
"himself"  (apwrja-do-Oco  kavrov).     It  were  little  to  re 
nounce  what  one    has,  unless  one  renounce  also 
what  one  is,     One  might  renounce  anything  one 
has,  and  plume  ourselves  on  having  renounced  it. 
The   self  which  we   are   to  renounce  is  the   self, 
which  is  opposed   to   God  and  the  will  of   God. 
"We   are,"    says  a  father0,   "one   thing,    as  we 
are  fallen  by  sin ;  another,  as  we  were  created  by 
nature ;  one  tning,  which  we  have  made,  another, 
which  we  were  made.     Let  us  forsake  ourselves, 
such  as  we  have  by  sinning  made  ourselves,  and 
remain  ourselves,  such  as  by  grace  we  have  been 
made.     The  proud,  who  by  conversion  to  Christ 
hath   been   made   humble,   has    forsaken  himself. 
The  luxurious,  who  has  changed  his  life  to  conti 
nence,  hath  renounced  what  he  was.    The  covetous, 
who  hath  ceased  to  seek  for  gain,  and  hath  learned 
to    give    bountifully   of   his    own,   hath    forsaken 
0  S.  Greg,  in  Evangel.  Horn.  32.  n.  2  (abridged). 
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himself.  He  is  himself  by  nature ;  he  is  not  him 
self  in  ill.  Paul  had  denied  himself,  who  said, 
'  yet  I  live,  but  not  I.'  Dead  was  that  fierce  per 
secutor,  and  there  had  begun  to  live  the  pious 
preacher.  'But  Christ  liveth  in  me.'  'I,'  he  saith, 
(  am  dead  from  my  former  self,  for  I  live  no  longer 
after  the  flesh ;  but  not  dead  essentially,  for  in 
Christ  I  live  spiritually.'  Let  then  the  Truth  say, 
elf  any  will  to  come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  him 
self;'  for  unless  any  cease  from  himself,  he  ap- 
proacheth  not  to  Him,  Who  is  above  himself ;  nor 
can  he  lay  hold  of  that  which  is  beyond  himself,  if 
he  know  not  how  to  do  to  death  what  he  is." 

So  far  the  first  step  of  being  a  disciple  of  Christ 
is  to  "  cease  to  do  evil,"  as  Isaiah p  says.  But  it 
is  not  an  abnegation  of  this  or  that  evil  thing  in 
him,  but  himself.  It  is  not,  to  renounce  sensuality, 
and  retain  pride;  to  renounce  sloth,  and  retain  ambi 
tion;  to  cease  to  abuse  God's  gifts,  and  by  self- 
exaltation  to  be  ungrateful  to  the  Giver ;  to  refrain 
from  active  evil,  yet  to  be  ashamed  of  Christ  and 
His  words ;  to  diminish  self-indulgence,  yet  shew 
no  mercy  to  the  poor ;  to  prize  the  truth,  yet  speak 
evil  of  dignities;  to  own  one's  self  a  miserable 
sinner,  and  be  angry  because  one  is  slighted.  Real 
self-renunciation  is  in  all  things,  and  as  one  tied 
by  one  leg  may  walk  for  miles,  but  quit  not  the 
spot  where  he  is  tied ;  so  one  unrenounced  evil 
habit  keeps  the  soul  Satan's  prisoner,  that  he 
cannot  follow  Christ.  Whoso  renounceth  not  his 
whole  self  is  like  one  who  walks  all  night  in  a 

P  Is.  i.   16.  "Depart  from  evil  and  do  good."   Ps.  xxxiv.  14, 
xxxvii.  27. 
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mist,  and  finds  himself  in  the  morning  close  to 
what  was  a  burthen  to  him  and  what  he  had 
thrown  down. 

Self -surrender  must  be  complete.  Else  it  is,  at 
best,  the  surrender  not  of  self,  but  of  one  part  of 
self ;  a  sacrifice,  like  that  utter  destruction  of  what 
was  vile  and  worthless  in  Saul's  eyes,  for  which 
God  rejected  himself ;  a  sacrifice,  such  as  men  will 
offer  to  any  of  the  idols  of  this  world,  of  that  which 
costs  them  nothing,  compared  to  that  which  they 
gain.  All  of  us  have  renewed  our  vows  to  re 
nounce  the  devil  and — not  some  of  his  works  but 
all;  not  some  of  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh,  but  all; 
to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  with  all  our  mind, 
with  all  our  soul,  with  all  our  strength ;  we  have 
"  renounced  the  devil  and  all  his  works ;  the  vain 
pomp  and  glory  of  the  world,  and  the  carnal  desires 
of  the  flesh,  so  that  we  will  not  follow  nor  be  led 
by  them."  What  can  we  retain,  which  shall  not 
brand  us  as  perjured  persons,  perjured  to  our  Re 
deemer  and  our  God  ?  One  deadly  sin,  wilfully  and 
knowingly  indulged,  absolutely  separates  from  God. 
Not  that  the  sinner's  state  is  so  hopeless,  or  that 
he  need  be  so  far  separate  from  God,  as  by  mani 
fold  sins,  though  deadly  sins  seldom  come  singly ; 
but  all  seeming  or  real  natural  good  unites  not  to 
God  -  one,  whom  one  unrepented,  repeated  sin 
separates  from  Him.  It  is  God  Himself  Who 
says,  " q  If  a  man  keep  the  whole  law,  yet  offend  in 
one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all;"  for  all  are  one  whole, 
and  One  is  the  Giver  of  all. 

This  lies  at  the  threshold  of  the  Gospel:    one 
1  8.  James  ii.  10. 
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deadly  sin,  persevered  in,  separates  from  Christ; 
one  deadly  sin  persevered  in,  enlists  us  in  war 
against  Christ ;  and  makes  us,  instead  of  soldiers 
of  Christ,  mercenaries  of  the  Enemy ;  our  name  of 
Christian,  until  we  repent,  brands  us  as  deserters. 

But  our  Lord  goes  on,  "  let  him  deny  himself, 
and  take  up  his  cross."  "  Here,"  some  may  tell 
me,  "  we  have  a  metaphor,  and  metaphors  may  not 
have  a  very  precise  meaning."  Doubtless,  many 
of  us  have  passed  over  this  saying,  as  not  having  a 
very  definite  meaning.  Yes  !  but  also  metaphors 
may  have  a  very  deep  meaning ;  nay,  it  is  for  the 
sake  of  that  deeper  meaning,  that  the  metaphor  is 
used  at  all,  because  it  expresses  more  than  could 
be  taught  in  plain  terms,  without  it.  And  here  the 
metaphor  is  from  Christ  Himself,  and  the  bitter 
Passion  which  He  willingly  underwent  for  love  of 
each  one  of  us. 

It  was  probably  the  first  time  that  our  Blessed 
Lord  had  spoken  plainly  of  that  Death.  He  had 
before  told  them  of  the  mourning,  when  He,  Whom 
S.  John  Baptist  had  spoken  of  as  the  Bridegroom, 
r  should  be  taken  from  them  :  He  had  declared  their 
future  blessedness, " s  when  men  shall  hate  you, 
and  shall  cast  out  your  name  as  evil  for  the  Son  of 
Man's  sake."  Now,  that  S.  Peter  had,  in  the  name 
of  all,  confessed,"  Thou  art  the  Christ  of  God,"  He 
told  them  (it  seems  for  the  first  time)  plainly ;  "*  The 
Son  of  Man  must  suffer  many  things,  and  be  re 
jected  of  the  elders  and  chief  priests  and  scribes, 
and  be  slain  and  be  raised  the  third  day."  And 

r  S.  Luke  v.  35,  S.  Mark  ii.  20,  S.  Matt.  ix.  15. 
8  S.  Luke  vi.  22.  *  Ib.  ix.  22. 
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when  Peter  had  deprecated  this,  and  received  that 
severe  rebuke,  as  doing  the  part  of  the  Evil  one, 
and  "  "savouring  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but 
the  things  that  be  of  men,"  then,  lest  we  should 
think  that  He  said  this  to  Apostles  only, " v  He 
called  the  people  with  His  disciples,"  and  said  to 
them  this  about  the  cross,  and  added  that  aweful 
sanction, "  w  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  shall 
gain  the  whole  world,  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?  or 
what  shall  a  man  give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  ?  " 
and  then, "  Whoso  shall  be  ashamed  of  Me  and  of 
My  words  in  this  sinful  and  adulterous  generation, 
of  him  also  shall  the  Son  of  Man  be  ashamed,  when 
He  cometh  in  the  glory  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
holy  Angels."  0  the  horrible  woe  of  him,  from 
whom  Christ,  our  only  hope,  shall  turn  away  His 
Face  in  that  Day  ! 

Is  there  then  no  escape  from  it  ?  Did  our  Lord, 
the  Truth,  mean  what  He  said  ?  Let  me  ask  you  an 
opposite  question.  Did  our  Lord,  being  God,  be 
come  Man,  only  that  His  disciples  should  lead  as 
easy  lives  as  they  can,  multiply  to  themselves  as 
many  comforts  and  luxuries  as  they  can,  say  to 
our  souls,  with  the  rich  man  whose  soul  was  that 
night  demanded  of  him  to  give  account  of  his 
stewardship,  "x  Soul,  take  thine  ease,  eat,  drink  and 
be  merry,"  so  only  that  thou  be  not  drunken?  Is 
His  law,  "  Thou  canst  not  serve  God  and  mammon," 
obsolete  ?  Or  is  what  He  declared  impossible,  be 
come  possible  with  time  ?  Are  we  to  turn  our 
Lord's  Woes  into  Blesseds  and  His  Blesseds  into 

*  S.  Mark  viii.  32,  33.  v  Ib.  34. 
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"Woes,  and  still  call  ourselves  His  disciples  ?  Shall 
we  say,"  y  Blessed  are  ye  that  are  rich  :"  "  Blessed 
are  ye  that  are  full :"  and,  "  Woe  unto  you  that  are 
poor :  "  "  woe  unto  you  that  hunger  now."  It  is 
what  men's  every  day  lives,  what  our  boast  that 
"  we  English  understand  our  comforts,  "  what  our 
self-gratulations  seem  to  say.  Can  we  persuade 
ourselves  that  our  treasure  is  not,  where  our  heart 
is  ?  or  that  our  heart  is  not  there,  for  which  we 
toil.  A  heathen  said,  "  The  despot  money  com 
mands  or  serves  each2."  It  commands  those  who 
slave  for  it.  We  are  not  less  its  slaves,  if  we  toil 
for  it,  to  spend  on  ourselves,  our  comforts  and  our 
luxuries. 

If  we  cannot  find  one  word  of  our  Lord's  to 
excuse  our  living  for  this  world,  and  hoping  to 
gain  heaven,  how  did  they  understand  Him,  to 
whom  He  spake  or  revealed  Himself  ?  Let  us  ask 
him,  men's  favourite  Apostle,  because,  while  he 
teaches  that  we  are  "  justified  by  faith,"  they  hide 
from  themselves,  that  he  speaks  not  of  an  inactive 
faith  but  of  a  " faith  that  worketh  by  love."  What 
didst  thou,  Paul,  understand  by  this  metaphor, 
which  men  satisfy  themselves  with  calling  a  meta 
phor  because  they  do  not  like  its  meaning  ?  What- 
didst  thou  understand  by  this  doctrine  of  the 
cross,  thou  who  dost  tell  us,  that  thou  didst  "  de 
termine a  to  know  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and 
Him  crucified?"  Didst  thou  live  to  the  world  or 
to  Him  Who  died  for  thee  ?  "  Grod  forbid,"  he 

y  S.  Luke  vii.  20,  21,  24,  25. 
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saysb,  "  that  I  should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  the  world  is  crucified 
to  me,  and  I  unto  the  world."  In  the  cross  of 
Christ  the  world  was  crucified  to  him  and  was 
dead ;  it  had  no  power  over  him  to  hold  him,  for 
it  was  dead :  it  had  no  attractions  for  him,  no 
winningness  to  him,  for  to  him  it  was  a  corpse. 
And  he  too  was  crucified  to  the  world  on  that  same 
cross.  He  could,  like  his  Lord,  embrace  the  world 
with  outstretched  arms,  in  that  large  heart,  but 
not  with  any  longing  for  it,  save  to  win  it  to  his 
Lord.  He  was  "  co-crucified  (o-weo-ravpco/jiai)  with 
Christ,"  and  had  no  will,  no  longing,  no  affections, 
no  love  for  it,  but  Christ's :  he  heard  not  its  re- 
vilings ;  he  heeded  not  its  praises ;  for  he  was  dead 
to  it.  "CA11  which  it  loved  was  a  cross  unto  him, 
the  delights  of  the  flesh,  honours,  riches,  vain 
praises  of  men :  all  which  it  counted  a  cross,  to 
that  he  clave,  to  that  he  was  nailed :  that  he  em 
braced  with  his  whole  heart."  His  former  self  was 
dead.  "  I  have  been  and  am  crucified  with  Christ ; 
it  is  no  longer  I  that  live  but  Christ  liveth  in 
me."  He  was  dead  to  all  besides;  he  felt  them 
not,  heeded  them  not,  cared  not  for  them,  any 
more  than  one  dead ;  all  of  himself  was  dead  and 
gone ;  his  human  passions  were  nailed  to  the  cross 
of  Christ,  and  were  dead;  "dead,"  says  a  father  d, 
"  were  pleasure  and  pain  and  wrath  and  fear  and 
timidity  and  vehement  emotion  and  pride  and  rash 
ness,  and  memory  of  injuries,  and  envy  and  self- 

b  Gal.  vi.  14. 
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defence,  and  covetousness  or  any  other  affection 
which  defiles  the  soul — He  had  stripped  off  all 
which  was  not  in  Christ,  and  his  life  was  Christ, 
Who  was  Sanctification  and  Purity  and  Immorta 
lity  and  Light  and  Truth."  "Not  I  live,  but  Christ 
liveth  in  me."  Christ  wrought  all  his  works  in 
him ;  Christ  spake  by  his  tongue,  so  that  he  spake 
those  fiery  words  of  persuasive  burning  love ;  Christ 
was  the  Heart  of  that  vast  heart  which  embraced 
all,  Jew  and  heathen,  those  who  were  won,  and 
those  who  could  be  won,  and  those  who  could 
not  yet  be  won,  by  and  to  the  love  of  Christ, 
breathing  forth  the  fire  of  Divine  love,  with 
which  he  was  himself  kindled.  Christ  in  him 
made  known  in  all  the  world  the  riches  of  the  mys 
tery  of  the  faith  in  Him ;  Christ  filled  up  in  His 
servant  " e  what  was  yet  lacking  of  His  own  Suf 
ferings  for  His  Body's  sake,  which  is  the  Church;" 
those  sufferings  which  He  willed  should  be  endured 
in  His  members  for  His  members,  that  so  His  own 
meritorious  Sufferings  might  reach  unto  all  those 
for  whom  He  died.  "To  him  to  live  was  Christ." 
Christ  was  the  source  of  his  spiritual  life ;  Christ 
was,  within  him,  the  perpetual  maintainer  of  his 
life;  Christ  was  the  Pattern  and  Exemplar  of 
his  life;  Christ  was  the  end  and  object  and  sub 
stance  of  his  life;  Christ  was  in  all  things  the 
mainspring  of  his  life,  the  informer  of  his  words, 
the  in  worker  of  his  acts,  the  endurer  of  his  suffer 
ings,  the  instrengthener  against  temptation  by  His 
grace  and  gracious  Presence ;  in  Whom  he  strove 
according  to  His  working,  Who  worked  in  him 
«  Col.  i.  25. 
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in  might  Divine.  And  so,  since  Christ  lived  in 
him  and  to  him  to  live  was  Christ,  "  to  die  was 
gain;"  for  the  persecutor's  sword  was  the  finisher 
of  his  toils,  yielding  him  up  to  Him,  for  Whom 
and  in  Whom  and  by  Whom  he  lived. 

Does  this  life,  this  death,  belong  to  Paul  alone  ? 
What  saith  he  to  those  whom  he  had  won  to  Christ? 
"fln  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through 
the  Gospel ;  wherefore,  I  beseech  you,  be  ye  imita 
tors  of  me."  "  Be  ye,"  he  says  who  was  crucified 
with  Christ,  " g  be  ye  imitators  of  me,  as  I  also  of 
Christ."  Nay,  he  says  of  those  new  converts  to 
the  faith,  "hye  also  became  imitators  of  us  and 
of  the  Lord."  How  ?  In  our  Lord's  exceptional 
presence  at  the  marriage  feast,  or  in  eating  with 
publicans  and  sinners  ?  Perhaps  in  this  too,  if  so 
they  might  win  them  to  Christ;  but  what  is  re 
corded  is,  that  they  received  the  word  "  in  much 
affliction,  with  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  As  the 
Apostles  departed  from  the  presence  of  the  Council, 
rejoicing  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
shame  for  His  Name1,  so  to  these,  things  grievous 
became  joyous ;  grievous  to  the  bodily  frame,  with 
spiritual  joy,  "  joy  in  the  Holy  Ghost."  Yet  these 
were  no  exceptional  Christians;  "model  Christians" 
only  in  that  they  were  models  for  others  to  fol 
low,  in  that  from  "  them  the  word  sounded  out  to 
others."  Yet  these  had  been  converts,  converts 
from  the  ordinary  heathen  vices.  "Ye  turned  to 
God  from  idols  to  serve  the  living  and  true  God." 
How  ?  Amid  self-indulgence,  the  pomps  and  vani- 

M  Cor.  iv.  15,  16.  s  Ib.  xi.  1.  h  1  Thess.  i.  '6. 
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ties  of  the  world  ?  No,  but  with  one  longing 
expectation  to  see  Him,  to  Whom  they  owed  their 
all,  to  wait  the  return  of  Him  Who  was  crucified 
for  them,  Whose  cross  they,  like  Simon  of  Gyrene, 
bare  after  Him.  "  To  wait  for  His  Son  from  hea 
ven,  Whom  He  raised  from  the  dead,  Jesus  which 
delivered  us  from  the  wrath  to  come." 

This  was  the  common  lot  of  Christians  then. 
"j  Ye  became  imitators  of  the  Churches  of  God, 
which  in  Judea  are  in  Christ  Jesus."  Wherein? 
That  they  suffered.  "For,"  he  adds,  "ye  have 
suffered  like  things  of  your  countrymen,  even  as 
they  have  of  the  Jews."  As  he  says  to  another 
Church;  "kTo  you  it  is  given  not  only  to  believe 
in  Him,  but  also" — What  is  this  gift,  this  grant 
bestowed  by  God's  love  upon  them  ?  How  should 
we  fill  this  up  ?  The  last  thing,  I  fear,  with  which 
we  should  fill  it  up,  would  be  that  which  he  adds, 
"  but  also  to  suffer  with  Him." 

But  these,  you  may  say,  were  days  of  persecu 
tion,  from  which,  by  God's  mercy,  we  are  exempt. 
It  is,  I  trust,  "  in  God's  mercy."  For  look  at  any 
picture  of  post- Apostolic  times,  in  which  Christians 
were  again  braced  up  by  one  of  the  ten  persecu 
tions  ;  they  who  were  such  as  we  mostly  are,  in 
ease  or  worldliness  or  self-indulgence,  apostatised. 
And  apostacy  involved  the  formal  renunciation 
and  blaspheming  of  Christ,  Who  died  for  us.  But 
the  most  commonplace  Christian  life  was  not, 
S.  Paul  says,  without  crucifixion.  All  was  "with 
Christ;"  all,  past  and  future.  With  Him  we  hope 
to  live  for  ever,  but  not  otherwise  than  if  we  first 
J  1  Thess.  ii.  14.  *  Phil.  i.  29. 
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die  and  remain  dead  with  Him.  "  If  we  be  dead 
with  Christ,  we  believe  that  we  shall  also  live  with 
Him."  In  S.  Paul's  language1,  we  "co-died,"  "were 
co-crucified,  were  co-interred,  were  co-implanted  in 
His  death;"  with  Him,  "God  co-crucified"  co-raised 
us,"  ''co-seated  us  in  heavenly  places  with  Him." 
Are  we  to  be  joined  with  Christ  in  everything 
which  is  not  of  us  or  by  us,  and  only  not  with 
Christ  in  that  which  is  our  own,  which  it  is  in  our 
power  to  give  or  to  refuse  ?  Not  so.  S.  Paul  says, 
"mlt  is  a  faithful  saying,  'If  we  co-die,  we  shall  also 
co-live :  if  we  endure,  we  shall  also  co-reign."  We 
have  heard  what  crucifixion  was  to  S.  Paul,  a  living 
death,  death  to  himself,  and  life  in  Christ.  Think 
you  that  he  would  use  the  image  of  some  easy 
painless  process  ?  "Would  you  ?  Could  you  gravely 
say  to  one  another,  that  you  were  crucified  to  any 
thing?  Yet  S.  Paul,  having  arrayed  over  against 
each  other  the  two  opposed  armies,  the  works  of 
the  flesh  and .  the  works  of  the  Spirit,  sums  up — 
"nThey  that  are  Christ's  have  crucified  the  flesh 
with  the  affections  and  lusts."  Granted  that  by  the 
flesh  the  Apostle  means  the  ill  deeds  of  the  flesh, 
yet  see  the  completeness  of  the  death  in  which 
they  are  held.  Not  one  ill-deed,  but  all ;  not  one 
disposition  to  sin,  but  all ;  not  one  concupiscence, 
but  all ;  nailed,  motionless,  powerless  to  the  cross 
of  Christ.  "We  then"  says  a  father0,  "  crucify  the 

1  Bom.  vi.  4,  5,  6.  viii.  17,  Gal.  ii.  20.  Eph.  ii.  5,  6,  Col.  ii. 
12,  13,  iii.  1,  2  Tim.  ii.  11.  See  Dr.  Pusey's  Scriptural' Doctrine 
of  Holy  Baptism  p.  171.  m  2  Tim.  ii.  11,  12.  n  Gal.  v.  24. 

0  S.  Greg,  in  Job  c.  8.  L.  viii.  c.  xliv.  n.  73.  Opp.  i.  277.  He 
begins,  "  Contrariwise,  it  is  well  said  of  the  elect  by  Paul  "  They 
that  are  Christ's  &c." 

C   2 
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flesh  with  the  affections  and  lusts,  if  we  in  such 
wise  restrain  appetite,  as  therewith  to  seek  nothing 
from  the  glory  of  the  world.  For  he  who  macerates 
his  body  but  pants  after  honours,  crucifies  the 
flesh ;  but  by  concupiscence  he  lives  to  the  world 
yet  more,  because,  often  through  a  phantom  of 
holiness,  he,  being  unworthy,  gains  some  place  of 
rule,  whereto  he  would  attain  by  no  labour,  unless 
he  had  some  shew  of  virtue." 

Is  this  the  glowing  language  of  S.  Paul  only?  Is 
it  only  his  language,  to  whom  on  his  wonderful 
conversion,  which  we  are  to  commemorate  to 
morrow,  Christ  Himself  shewed  how  great  things 
he  must  suffer  for  His  Name's  sake  ?  Is  it  only  a 
transcript  of  his  life  who  was  "  in  labours  more 
abundant,  in  deaths  oft  ?  "  Will  any  other  Apostle 
of  our  Master,  Who  was  crucified  for  us,  give  us 
easier  terms  ? 

You  would  scarce  expect  it  of  him,  our  Lord's 
brother,  whose  knees  were  hardened  -like  a  camel's, 
being  bent  evermore  in  prayer  to  God  for  forgive 
ness  for  his  people p.  Certainly  his  idea  of  the 
"  summum  bonum"  is  different  from  that  of  Hea 
then  philosophy,  nor  could  it  ever  occur  to  airy 
one  apart  from  Christ  and  His  Cross.  It  would 
not  occur  to  us,  now  living  in  the  midst  of,  and 
boasting  ourselves  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  "  qMy 
brethren,  count  it  all  joy,"  the  sum  of  joy,  com 
prising  in  itself  all  other  joys,  "  when  ye  fall  into 
divers  trials."  And  these  were  no  passing  trials, 

P  Hegesippus  in  Eusebius  (H.  E.  ii.  23.)  who  says  that  Heg. 
related  most  accurately  the  history  of  S.  James, 
i  S.  Jas.  i.  2. 
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but  enduring.  For  their  benefit  was  endurance. 
They  were  to  test  endurance  to  the  utmost,  and 
yield  the  soul  perfected  for  "rthe  crown  of  life," 
which  the  Lord  hath  promised  to  them  that  love 
Him.  The  joy  of  S.  James  is  the  exultation  of 
S.Paul;  "syea,  we  glory  in  tribulations,"  and 
on  the  self -same  ground,  that  the  Christian's  joy 
cometh  from  being  perfected  by  the  Cross.  "  Tri 
bulation  worketh  patience,  and  patience  experience, 
and  experience  hope,  and  hope  maketh  not  asham 
ed."  For  both  Apostles  repeated  their  Master's 
lesson,  "* Blessed  are  they  that  mourn;  for  they  shall 
be  comforted;  "  "  Blessed  are  they  which  are  per 
secuted  for  righteousness  sake ;  for  theirs  is  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  Whence  the  Martyr's  cry 
so  often  was  "  u  Thanks  be  to  God." 

But  what  of  the  opposite  condition  which  men 
now  count  so  happy  ?  "  The  rich  man,"  he  says v, 
"  exulteth  in  that  wherein  is  humiliation."  He  as 
sumes  it  as  a  thing  known  or  which  ought  to  be 
known  to  them :  "  Friendship  with  the  world  is 
enmity  with  God ;"  "  Whoso  would  be  the  friend 
of  the  world  is  made  w  "  by  the  very  fact,  by  being 
so  minded,  (/caOla-rarai,)  "  an  enemy  of  God."  He 
that  loveth  the  one,  as  our  Lord  saith,  despise th 
the  other.  Such  are  already  "adulterous  souls," 
fallen  away  from  God  Who  hath  made  them  His 
own,  and  giving  themselves  over  to  His  enemy. 

rlb.  i.  12.  s  Eom.  v.  3.  *  S.  Matt.  v.  4— 6. 

11  "  The  Christian  being  condemned  giveth  thanks."  Tertull. 
Apol.  c.  1.  p.  4,  Oxf.  Tr.  and  note  m.  and  Ruinart,  Acta  Mart. 

v  S.  James  i.  10,  supplying  /cav^arou  as  in  Phil.  iii.  19,  "whose 
glory  is  in  their  shame."  Alford.  w  S.  Jas.  iv.  4. 
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Or  ask  S.  Peter,  him  who  would  have  dissuaded 
his  Master  from  the  Cross,  him,  who  was  drawn 
by  love  of  his  Master  to  the  judgement-hall,  and 
there  cowered  before  a  little  maid  and  denied  Him, 
to  whom,  our  Lord,  fore  signifying  his  death,  said, 
"  Follow  thou  Me."  Wherein  did  he  understand 
that  following  to  be  ?  For  our  Lord  says  to  us, 
as  to  him,  "Follow  Me."  "xlf  when  ye  do  well 
and  suffer,  ye  take  it  patiently,  this  is  acceptable 
with  God;  for  even  thereunto  were  ye  called." — 
called  whereto?  to  "  suffer  patiently  for  well  doing." 
Suffering  he  declares  to  be  the  very  object  of 
our  calling,  even  as  S.  Paul  and  Barnabas  "  con 
firmed  the  souls  of  the  disciples  in  every  city"  where 
they  had  preached,  telling  them  that  "ywe  must 
through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  kingdom 
of  God."  But  S.  Peter  assigns,  further,  the  ground 
of  our  being  so  called,  because  we  are  members  of 
a  thorn-crowned  Head;  "because  Christ  also  suf 
fered  for  us,  leaving  us  a  copy,"  (vTroypa/nfjibv)  as 
children  copy  line  by  line  and  stroke  by  stroke, 
that  we  should  follow  close  upon  His  steps,  marking 
them,  placing  our  feet  as  nearly  as  we  can  to  them; 
and  those  steps  were,  in  that  sad  road  to  Calvary, 
tracked  in  His  own  Blood,  shed  for  us. 

Again,  see  how  close  he  brings  us  to  our  Lord. 
"'Christ  then  having  suffered  in  the  flesh,"  (as 
he  had  said,  "  Christ  died  for  our  sins,  the  Just 
for  the  unjust"  to  bring  us  to  God,)  "arm  your 
selves  likewise  with  the  same  mind" — "arm  your 
selves,"  not  assuredly  for  a  listless  peace;  "with 
the  same  mind  as  Christ"  when  He  suffered;  "for 
x  1  S.  Pet.  ii.  20.  y  Acts  xiv.  22.  z  1  S.  Pet.  iv.  1,  2. 
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he  that  hath  suffered  in  the  flesh  hath  ceased  from 
sin."  We,  being  members  of  Christ,  are  counted 
as  having  ourselves  suffered  with  Christ,  "  that  we 
should  no  longer  live  the  rest  of  our  life  to  the 
lust  of  men,  but  to  the  will  of  God;"  that  the 
one  object  of  our  lives,  our  affections,  our  new 
regenerate  being,  should  be  the  will  of  God.  The 
thought  of  Christ  crucified,  the  sharing  of  His 
sufferings,  not  without  us  only,  but  within  us, 
is  the  panoply  of  Christians.  Or  look  at  that  say 
ing,  "If  the  righteous  scarcely  (with  difficulty)  be 
saved,"  and  that,  in  view  of  judgement  through 
which  he  has  to  pass  and  to  be  sifted  therein. 
Surely  this  does  not  speak  of  an  easy,  good-natured, 
effortless  life,  but  a  life  passed,  as  he  also  says, 
"alf  ye  call  upon  Him  as  Father,  Who  without 
respect  of  persons  judgeth  every  man's  work,  pass 
the  time  of  your  sojourning  here  with  fear,"  and 
that  the  more,  he  adds,  on  account  of  the  exceed 
ing  preciousness  of  the  price  of  our  redemption, 
the  precious  Blood  of  Christ.  We  have  to  give 
account,  not  of  our  lives  only,  but  of  the  terrible 
ingratitude  of  despising  our  Redeemer. 

Once  more,  let  us  ask  him,  the  beloved  disciple, 
the  Apostle  of  love,  who  lay  on  his  Master's  breast 
and  drank  there  the  streams  of  wisdom  and  of  love, 
he  who  speaks  so  much  of  the  love  of  God  towards 
us ;  of  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;  of  the  life 
in  God  begun  in  us ;  of  the  beatific  vision  of  God. 
What  saith  he?  "bHe  that  saith  that  he  abideth 
in  Him  ought  himself  also  to  walk  even  as  He 

a  Ib.  i.  17.  b  1  S.  John  ii.  6. 
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walked."  " c  If  any  man  love  the  world,  the  love  of 
the  Father  is  not  in  him."  "  Abide  in  Me,"  Jesus 
says,  "and  I  in  you."  "Abide  in  Me,"  of  Whom  ye 
have  been  made  members,  by  faith  and  love  and 
obedience,  and  I  will  abide  in  you  by  My  grace, 
and  the  continual  influx  of  My  Spirit.  If  then  we 
abide  in  Him,  we  are  to  walk  as  He  walked.  We 
all  have  an  idea  that  we  are  to  keep,  in  a  general 
way,  God's  commandments,  not  to  swear,  not  to 
lie,  not  to  commit  certain  excesses.  But  does  this 
suffice,  to  walk  as  Christ  walked  ?  Is  this  mere 
negative  or  limited  Christianity  to  walk  as  He, 
Whom  we  own  as  our  Exemplar,  walked?  "  What," 
says  an  approved  writer d,  "is  to  walk  as  He  walked, 
but  to  despise  all  prosperous  things,  which  He 
despised;  to  fear  nothing  adverse  which  He  bare; 
to  do  cheerfully  what  He  did ;  to  teach  to  do  what 
He  commanded;  to  hope  what  He  promised;  to 
follow  where  He  went  before ;  to  bestow  benefits 
on  the  ungrateful  also;  not  to  requite  ill-wishers 
as  they  deserve ;  to  pray  for  enemies,  to  love  the 
good,  to  pity  the  perverse,  to  invite  those  averted 
(from  God),  to  receive  lovingly  those  converted; 
to  endure  patiently  the  treacherous  and  the  proud ; 
to  die  to  one's  own  sins  as  He  for  our's;  for  as 
one  dead  in  the  body  detracts  from  none,  injures 
none,  despises  none,  corrupts,  envies,  flatters,  courts 
none,  so  they  who  have  crucified  their  flesh  with 
the  affections  and  lusts,  living  to  God,  live  not  to 
these  or  the  like  sins."  "What  must  he  do,"  says 

c  1  S.  Johnii.  15. 

d  Pomerius  de  vit.  contempl.  ii.  21.  (in  S.  Prosper  Opp.  T.  ii.) 
abridged. 
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a  father e,  "to  whom  the  great  name  of  Christian 
has  been  vouchsafed?  What  else  than  diligently 
judge  in  himself  thoughts,  words,  deeds,  whether 
each  of  these  look  to  Christ  or  are  alien  from 
Him?" 

You  would  not  expect  relaxation  from  S.  Jude, 
whose  whole  Epistle  is  one  upbraiding  of  the  sins 
of  false  teachers  and  relapsers.  But  among  their 
very  heavy  sins,  it  is  startling  to  our  self-indulgent 
age,  to  find  the  habit  of  our  times,  "f  feeding  them 
selves  without  fear."  He  does  not  mention  glut 
tony  or  excess  in  meat  or  wine,  but  that,  in  sup 
plying  the  wants  of  nature,  they  fed  without 
reverence  and  awe,  lest  they  should  do  amiss. 

So  did  the  goodly  company  of  the  Apostles 
inculcate  with  one  voice,  a  life  to  be  led  above  the 
world,  contrary  to  the  world  and  conformed  to 
our  Redeemer,  as  the  way  of  salvation. 

We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  dispa 
ragingly  of  a  former  generation,  which  spoke  much 
of  our  Lord  as  our  Example;  we  thought  it  cold;  we 
thought  much  of  our  revived  preaching  of  the  Cross 
and  of  the  Crucified.  I  fear,  that  much  of  the  reli 
gion  of  the  present  day  has  been  rather  the  belief 
of  a  doctrine,  a  revelation,  than  a  personal  belief 
in  Him  our  Eedeemer ;  that  believing,  so  far  truly, 
our  redemption,  many  have  forgotten  Him  as  an 
Example.  Could  we  take  up  with  such  poor  mea 
sures  of  attainment,  if  we  seriously  thought  of  Him 
as  the  likeness  which  we  were  to  copy,  which  was, 
by  His  Spirit,  to  be  formed  in  us  ?  Look  at  them 
e  S.  Greg.  Nyss.  de  perf.  Christian!  forma.  Opp.  iii.  296. 
f  S.  Jude  12. 
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one  by  one.  We  might  think  perhaps,  that  we 
had  something  of  meekness  or  gentleness,  or  charity, 
or  peaceableness  ;  or,  more  probably,  that  we  were 
not  flagrantly  the  very  opposite ;  but  meekness 
of  Christ,  long-suffering  of  Christ,  lowliness  of 
Christ,  gentleness  of  Christ,  self-sacrificing  love  of 
Christ,  self-consuming  zeal  of  Christ,  burning 
thirst  of  Christ  for  saving  souls,  hunger  of  Christ 
to  do  His  Father's  will,  unwearied  tenderness  of 
Christ, — we  see  you  in  His  wearisome  life  on  earth, 
but  where  are  those,  who  set  themselves,  in  the 
full  endeavour  of  their  souls,  to  copy  these  in  them 
selves  ? 

Are  men  really  disciples  of  Christ,  or  of  some 
phantom  Christ  ?  Him,  God-Man,  Who  was  cruci 
fied  for  them,  or  a  mythical  Christ,  the  creature  of 
their  own  imaginings  ?  Christ,  to  Whose  likeness 
they  are  to  be  conformed,  or  a  Christ,  such  an  one 
as  themselves,  formed  in  their  own  image  ?  "  One 
stood  before  S.  Martin,  (S.  Martin  himself  related 
its)  enveloped  in  a  glittering  radiance,  clad  in  royal 
robes,  crowned  with  a  golden  and  jewelled  diadem, 
with  face  serene  and  bright  looks,  and  said  to  him, 
"  I  am  Christ.  I  am  now  descending  upon  earth, 
and  I  willed  first  to  manifest  myself  to  thee.  Ac 
knowledge  me  whom  thou  seest,  I  am  Christ." 
Martin  at  first  gazed  at  him  in  silence :  then, 
taught  by  God,  answered, "  Jesus,  the  Lord,  an 
nounced  not,  that  He  should  come  in  glittering 
clothing  and  radiant  with  a  diadem.  I  will  not 
believe  that  Christ  is  come,  save  in  that  state  and 
form  in  which  He  suffered,  save  with  the  shew  of 

g  Life  of  S.  Martin  c.  25,  in  Church  of  the  Fathers,  c.  21.  fin. 
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the  Wounds  of  the  Cross. "  Forthwith  the  Evil  one 
(for  it  was  he)  vanished.  "Many  spirits  are 
abroad,  more  are  issuing  from  the  pit,"  says  the 
relater h ;  "  the  credentials  which  they  display  are 
the  precious  gifts  of  mind,  beauty,  richness,  depth, 
originality.  Christian,  look  hard  at  them  with 
Martin  in  silence,  and  then  ask  for  the  print  of  the 
nails." 

"  *  Smooth  open  ways,  good  store ; 

A  creed  for  every  time  and  age, 

By  Mammon's  touch  new  moulded  o'er  and  o'er, 

No  cross,  no  war  to  wage ;" — 

Are  these  the  prints  of  the  nails  ?  Is  this  the  Creed 
in  the  Crucified  ? 

Shall  we  say  to  our  Lord  when  He  comes  down 
to  be  our  Judge,  when  we  shall  behold  Him,  Whom 
we,  by  our  sins,  have  pierced  ?  "  True  !  Lord,  I 
denied  myself  nothing  for  Thee ;  the  times  were 
changed  and  I  could  not  but  change  with  them ;  I 
ate  and  drank,  for  Thou  too  didst  eat  and  drink 
with  the  publicans  and  sinners ;  I  did  not  give  to  the 
poor;  but  I  paid  what  I  was  compelled  to  the  poor- 
rate,  of  the  height  of  which  I  complained ;  I  did 
not  take  in  little  children  in  Thy  Name,  but  they 
were  provided  for ;  they  were  sent,  severed  indeed 
from  father  or  mother,  to  the  poor-house,  to  be 
taught  or  no  about  Thee,  as  might  be ;  I  did  not 
feed  Thee  when  hungry ;  political  economy  forbade 
it;  but  I  increased  the  labour-market  with  the 
manufacture  of  my  luxuries  ;  I  did  not  visit  Thee 
when  sick,  but  the  parish  doctor  looked  in  on  his 

h  J.  H.  Newman  Ib.  p.  414.  fin.  ed.  1836. 

1  John  Keble,  Lyra  Apostolica  no.  xcviii.  Dissent  p.  121. 
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ill-paid  rounds  ;  I  did  not  clothe  Thee  when  naked ; 
I  could  not  afford  it,  the  rates  were  so  high ,  but 
there  was  the  workhouse  for  Thee  to  go  to  ;  I  did 
not  take  Thee  in  as  a  stranger :  but  it  was  provided 
that  Thou  mightest  go  to  the  '  casual- ward  k. '  Had 
I  known  that  it  was  Thou  " — " l  And  He  shall  say, 
Forasmuch  as  thou  didst  it  not  to  one  of  the  least 
of  these,  thou  didst  it  not  to  Me." 

Many  of  you,  my  sons,  are  provided  with  super 
fluities.  You  have  not  to  stint  yourselves  as  to 
the  pleasures  of  your  age.  Day  by  day,  I  suppose, 
passes  with  all  conveniences  of  life,  or  amusement 
or  some  self-indulgences,  which  though  not  directly 

k  I  said  this,  not  of  Oxford  nor  of  any  particular  place,  but  of 
the  system.  The  poor-law,  nearly  40  years  ago,  was  reduced 
into  a  sort  of  police-system,  on  the  principle  "  if  a  man  will  not 
work,  neither  let  him  eat.  "  It  might  have  been,  and  the  writer 
hoped  that  it  would  have  been,  supplemented  by  Christian  cha 
rity.  (See  Pusey's  Parochial  Sermons  Vol.  III.  p.  143.  "The 
Yalue  and  Sacredness  of  Suffering,"  published  in  1841.)  As  it 
is,  reliance  on  the  Poor-law  interferes  with  Christian  charity, 
offers,  in  large  towns,  a  mode  of  relief  which  the  better  poor 
would  starve  rather  than  accept ;  and  in  times  of  suffering,  as  of 
an  epidemic,  offers  relief  in  a  way  which  degrades  the  poor  in 
their  own  eyes,  and  of  their  compeers,  if  they  accept  it.  "What 
else  than  a  police-law  is  it,  to  separate  husband  and  wife  from 
each  other  and  from  their  children  ?  If  the  poor,  like  the  lower 
animals,  needed  only  food  and  warmth,  the  poor-house  system 
provides  these,  I  doubt  not.  But  the  poor  have  souls,  and  loving 
hearts,  more  loving  than  many  rich,  and  to  separate  those  whom 
God  has  joined,  as  the  condition  of  supplying  them  with  necessa 
ries,  is  un-Christian  and  anti-Christian.  "  I  would  not  be  sepa 
rated  from  my  old  missus,"  was  the  remark  of  an  aged  peasant, 
at  the  time  of  the  change  in  the  law.  [Separation  of  aged  couples 
is  now  illegal,  ed.  2.]  I  fear  that  in  the  great  Day,  many  even 
kindly  people  will  find  that  reliance  on  the  Poor-law  has  steeled 
their  heart  against  Christ.  l  S.  Matt.  xxv.  45. 
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sinful  are  rather  injurious.  If  our  Lord  was  to 
come  now,  in  how  many  do  you  think  that  you 
could  tell  Him  that  you  had  fed  Him,  clothed  Him, 
supplied  Him  when  sick  ?  Some,  I  fear,  could  not 
say,  that  they  had  bestowed  as  much  on  Christ,  as 
upon  their  dogs. 

But  if,  to  be  saved,  we  must  be  disciples  of  our 
crucified  Redeemer ;  and  if,  to  be  His  disciples,  we 
must  imitate  Him  and  take  up  our  cross  daily; 
and  if,  of  those  whom  we  see  around  us,  the  great 
mass  seems  to  think  of  nothing  less  that  taking  up 
any  cross,  nay  rather  boast  that  they  have  no  cross 
to  bear ;  who,  except  the  poor,  on  whom  the  cross 
is,  any  how,  laid,  "who  then  shall  be  saved?" 
"  0  Lord,  Thou  knowest !  "  "  The  Judge  of  all 
the  Earth  will  do  right !  "  God  mercifully  lays  on 
the  cross,  in  ways  which  we  know  not.  Others,  it 
may  be,  building  on  the  True  and  Only  Founda 
tion,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,  may  be  building  thereon 
wood,  hay,  stubble,  which  shall  be  burned  up, 
S.  Paul  tells,  in  the  fire  of  the  great  Day,  but 
themselves  be  saved,  yet  so  as  by  firem."  Be  not 
curious  about  others,  but  in  God's  longsuffering 
save  thou  thyself.  Look  up  to  Him  the  Good 
Shepherd  Who  laid  down  His  life  for  the  sheep, 
and  pray  Him  with  His  pierced  Hands  to  loose  the 
thorns  which  hold  thee,  and  to  lay  thee  upon  His 
shoulders :  yea  He  will  carry  thee  in  His  bosom. 

Ye  would  not  be  unlike  Him,  Who  loved  you  and 
gave  Himself  for  you;  you  would  not,  now  at  least, 
that  it  has  been  set  before  you,  however  little  you 

m  See  Pusey's  Lenten  Sermons.  Serm.  v.  "  The  losses  of  the 
saved"  pp.  89—106. 
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may  have  before  thought  of  even  venturing  to  imi 
tate  Him.  Yet  such  is  your  calling.  ' ( n  Christianity 
is  the  imitation  of  God  ;  "  conformity  to  God  made 
Man,  to  Whom  you  have  been  conformed;  with 
Whom  you  have  been  made  one;  your  oneness 
with  Whom  has  been  so  often  renewed  ;  for  in  the 
Holy  Communion  (as  is  so  often  repeated  to  you) 
if  we  partake  worthily,  "  we  dwell  in  Christ,  and 
Christ  in  us  :  we  are  one  with  Christ,  and  Christ 
with  us." 

Any  self-denial,  however  simple,  done  for  love 
of  your  Redeemer,  is  accepted  by  Him  as  a  bearing 
of  His  Cross.  Self-denials  which  you,  many  of  you, 
exercise  for  a  corruptible  crown,  might  set  you  in 
the  way,  at  least,  not  to  lose  the  incorruptible. 
Fulness  of  bread  which  "  bankereth  out  the  wits," 
dulls  also  the  affections  towards  God  and  man. 
He,  to  whom  Jesus  manifested  Himself  on  the  way, 
to  whom  by  a  wondrous  miracle  He  had  revealed 
Himself ;  He,  the  chosen  vessel,  the  teacher  of  the 
nations;  whose  love  suffering  only  kindled;  "in la 
bours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  measure,  in 
deaths  oft;"  who  rejoiced  to  be  "the  off-scourings  of 
the  world  and  to  die  daily,"  so  that  he  might  win 
any  to  Christ ;  to  whom  daily  sufferings  were  more 
than  his  daily  bread,  "the  marks  of  the  Lord  Jesus" 
on  his  waled  body,  but  who  was  thereby  "  a  spec 
tacle  to  the  World,  to  angels  and  to  men,"  how  did 
lie  fight,  how  did  he  win  his  crown ?  "I  run,"  he 
answers  you0,  "not  as  uncertainly,"  without  any 
definite  object,  "  so  fight  I,  not  as  striking  the 

n  S.  Greg.  Nyss.  de  Profess.  Christiana.     Opp.  iii.  271. 
0  1  Cor.  ix.  26. 
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air;  but  I  bring  under  (maltreat)  my  body  and 
bring  it  into  subjection."  To  what  end  ?  to  be 
abundantly  rewarded  for  his  abundant  sufferings? 
No,  but,  "  lest  when  I  have  preached  to  others- 
filled  the  whole  world  with  the  preaching  of  Christ 
and  won  to  Him  countless  souls,  "  I  myself  should 
be  a  castaway."  If  Paul,  being  what  he  was,  so 
feared,  what  shall  we  say?  Are  we  wiser  than 
S.  Paul,  or  have  we  ceased  to  be  disciples  of  Him, 
Who  foretold,  that  "when  the  Bridegroom,"  Him 
self,  shall  be  taken  away,  "  then  shall  My  disciples 
fast  in  those  days ;  "  Who  instructs  us  how  to  fast, 
as  well'  as  how  to  pray  and  to  give  almsp?  Are  we 
(it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  say,  but  this  is  what  it 
comes  to)  are  we  wiser  than  Christ  ? 

We  are  to-day  at  the  vestibule  of  those  days 
wherein,  bearing  the  cross  of  this  yearly  abstinence, 
we  are,  if  we  are  His  disciples,  to  follow  Him  Who 
for  our  sakes  did  fast  forty  days  and  forty  nights, 
that  so  "  by  continual  mortifying  our  corrupt  affec 
tions  we  may  be  buried  with  Him ;  and  through 
His  Cross  and  Passion  may  be  brought  to  the 
glory  of  His  Eesurrection." 

Three  weeks  hence,  you  will  plead  that  fasting 
to  Him  Who  for  our  sakes  did  fast  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  and  pray  Him  that  after  His  likeness 
you  too  "may  use  such  abstinence,  that  your  flesh 
being  subdued  to  the  spirit,  you  may  ever  obey 
His  godly  motions  in  righteousness  and  true  holi 
ness."  Let  not  your  prayers  be  a  witness  against 
you. 

He  does  not  put  hard  things  upon  you.  He 
P  S.  Matt.  Ti.  16. 
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Who  accepts  the  cup  of  cold  water  will  accept  petty 
self-denials.  Self-indulgence  is  a  hard  master,  not 
Jesus.  Vice  wears  the  body,  self-denial  braces 
it.  Sin  is  an  exacting  tyrant,  the  service  of  Grod 
is  perfect  freedom. 

Give  yourselves  anew  to  Him,  Who  gave  Him 
self  for  you.  He  grudged  not  for  you  one  drop 
of  His  Heart's  Blood:  grudge  not  to  Him  the 
price  of  His  Blood,  yourselves.  Think  of  that 
place  around  the  eternal  Throne,  which  He  by  that 
Blood  has  prepared  individually  for  you.  Jesus 
will  impart  to  your  petty  cross  some  of  the  virtue 
of  His  Saving  Cross.  He  will  make  any  hardness 
sweet  to  you,  Who  is  Himself  all  sweetness  and 
every  pleasureable  delight.  He  will  give  you  His 
own  love  and 

"  The  heart  that  loveth  knoweth  well, 
What  Jesus  'tis  to  love." 


NOTE. 


On  "Modern  Christianity  a  civilised  Heathenism." 


THE  allusion  to  the  little  book  "  Modern  Christianity  a 
civilised  Heathenism"  at  the  beginning  of  my  sermon, 
perhaps  requires  some  explanation.  I  alluded  to  it,  because 
I  was  told  the  minds  of  some  were  disturbed  by  it,  not 
in  a  healthy  way  (which  the  writer  intended  and  it  might 
have  done  and,  I  hope,  will  do  with  others)  to  set  them 
looking  whether  they  had  not  been  making,  in  different 
degrees,  a  compromise  with  the  world  or  worldliness,  but, 
according  to  the  form  of  the  fiction,  whether,  I  suppose, 
real  civilisation  and  real  Christianity  were  opposed  to  one 
another;  whether  a  Christian  must  become  <el  the  greatest 
nuisance  to  meet,"  "must  make  an  ass  of  Himself,  make 
himself  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  worldly  people — in  the 
opinion  of  modern  society — every  time  he  speaks  or  acts," 
and  "  be  hated  and  laughed  at  for  his  eccentricities/' 

Some  perhaps  have  been  led  to  the  terrible  question, 
"  Is  Christianity  a  failure  ? "  Any  how,  "  does  it  bear 
evidence  in  itself,  as  it  exists  now,  that  it  is  Divine  ? " 

The  writer  is,  I  fear,  in  some  degree  responsible  for 
raising  this  question,  by  the  form  in  which  he  has  cast 
his  book,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  unpersuasiveness  or 
positive  offensiveness  of  the  life  of  worldly  persons  and 
especially  of  worldly  Clergy.  For  had  he  adopted  a  title, 
which  would  have  expressed  his  meaning  more  exactly, 
"  Much  modern  Christianity ; " — or  "  Fashionable  Christi- 

1  pp.  118,  119,73. 
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anity,"  or  "  The  Christianity  of  the  worldly/'  or  "  of  the 
wealthy"  or  "of  the  great" —  "a  civilised  Heathenism/' 
he  would  have  avoided  raising  those  other  questions,  and 
his  book  would  only  have  been  an  application  of  our  Blessed 
Lord's  warning,  ' '  How  hardly  shall  they  that  are  rich  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  heaven." 

For,  of  course,  "fashionable  Christianity"  is  but  an 
infinitesimal  portion  even  of  "  Modern  Christianity." 
"Fashionable  Christianity"  may  be,  and  too  much  of  it, 
alas  !  I  fear  is,  utterly  false  and  hollow,  and  yet  its  false 
ness  and  hollowness  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  truth 
of  Christianity,  to  which  it  is  a  contradiction  and  which 
condemns  it.  It  is  a  practical  corruption  of  Christian 
ity,  which  civilly  sets  aside  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel, 
not  openly  opposing  it,  treating  our  Lord's  words  with 
irreverent  courtesy  (as  it  would  treat  its  fellow  men's),  yet, 
none  the  less,  emptying  them  of  their  meaning.  Nega 
tively,  as  far  as  the  lives  of  its  adherents  are  conspicuous, 
it  involves  the  loss  of  that  evidence  which  Christians  would, 
if  they  acted  up  to  the  Gospel,  silently,  unconsciously,  but 
unmistakeably  give,  and  which,  the  early  Christians  did 
give  to  the  heathen,  among  whom  their  lot  was  cast,  that 
" 2  the  Gospel  is  a  power  of  God  unto  salvation."  When 
our  missionaries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tinnevelly  sepa 
rated  their  converts  from  their  heathen  countrymen,  their 
countrymen  saw,  in  the  difference  of  their  lives,  that  there 
was  something  superhuman  in  Christianity  and  asked  to 
be  taught  it.  Report  says  that  the  Japanese  Embassadors 
came  to  England,  with  the  thought  that  it  might  be  well 
to  introduce  Christianity  among  the  Japanese,  and  that, 
seeing  what  they  did  see  on  the  surface,  they  were  deterred 
from  it.  Whether  there  be  any  foundation  for  this  or  no, 
it  is  only  what  one  should  expect,  if  they  had.  We  have 
our  idols  as  well  as  they ;  we  have,  too  often,  a  god,  who 
is  not  the  true  God,  as  well  as  they.  Mammon  is  not  the 
less  worshipped,  because  his  image  is  not  visibly  set  up 
2  Rom.  i.  16. 
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in  his  temples ;  the  god  of  this  world  is  not  less  people's 
god,  because  his  worship  is  in  the  heart ;  the  idolatry  is 
not  the  less  real,  because  it  is  the  hidden  mainspring  of 
men's  acts;  its  icy  touch  is  not  the  less  felt,  because  it  is 
unseen.  Mammon  has  his  servants,  God  has  His.  But 
unhappily,  the  service  of  Mammon  is  open ;  the  service  of 
God  is  for  the  most  part  out  of  sight ;  and  one  cannot  but 
think,  that  the  sight  of  our  metropolis  would  give  but  an 
unfavourable  impression  of  the  power  of  Christianity  over 
the  hearts  of  men. 

God  Himself  does  oftentimes  and  in  many  ways  speak  to 
the  souls  of  those  who  know  Him  not,  but  argument  in 
proof  that  the  Gospel  is  a  revelation  from  God  will  have 
little  effect  in  converting  unbelievers,  unless  they  see,  in 
some  way,  the  fruits  of  the  Gospel  in  a  life  above  nature. 
A  religion  above  nature  ought  to  produce  a  life  above  na 
ture.  Divine  grace,  which  our  Lord  promises  to  those  who 
are  His,  is  supernatural :  every  action  of  grace  on  the  soul 
is  a  miracle ;  the  conversion  of  one  dead  in  sin  is  a  greater 
miracle  than  the  raising  of  one  physically  dead :  whence 
also  our  Lord  said  to  His  Apostles,  " 3  He  that  believeth 
on  Me,  shall  do  greater  things  than  these."  But  the  lives, 
which  what  is  called  "  the  world  "  lives,  have  too  often  the 
appearance  of  being  sweet,  amiable,  kindly,  natural  lives  : 
yet  not  lives  (if  men  are  married)  remarkably  above  nature, 
not  apparently  the  lives  of  those  whose  "  4  citizenship  is  in 
heaven." 

But  the  superficial  only  will  judge  from  the  surface. 
When  the  historian  Niebuhr  was  asked  in  1827  about  the 
state  of  the  German  universities  and  especially  of  Bonn 
where  he  resided,  he  said  to  the  effect ;  "  You  must  not 
judge  from  what  you  see ;  you  will  see  students  lounging 
about  in  the  market-place  with  their  long  pipes  and  their 
dogs ;  the  students  who  are  in  their  upper  rooms  at  their 
work  (which  he  said,  were  two  thirds)  you  do  not  see." 
Much  more  in  Christianity,  which  is  an  inward  power  of 

3  S.  John  xiv.  12.  <  Phil.  iii.  20. 
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God  !  The  outward  acts  must,  unless  a  person  be  called  to 
a  higher  life,  be,  to  the  outward  eye,  much  the  same ;  the 
soul  of  the  acts,  whether  what  is  done  is  done  to  the  glory 
of  God,  or  for  self-exaltation,  or  for  some  secular  end,  is, 
except  on  long  experience  or  from  some  accidental  gleam 
of  the  inner  self,  unseen  except  by  God.  "The  good 
housemaid,"  Nicole  says,  "  sweeps  the  room,  and  prays : 
the  good  watchmaker  makes  watches,  and  prays  : "  and  so 
on.  Outwardly  they  would  be  doing  the  same  acts ;  the 
difference  would  be  seen  in  the  long  run,  by  the  con 
scientiousness,  with  which  they  did  them.  The  street- 
sweeper,  who,  while  he  swept  his  crossing,  was  thinking 
of  the  golden  streets  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  would, 
outwardly,  only  sweep  it  more  carefully.  The  slaves  whom 
S.  Paul  exhorted,  " 5  obey  your  masters  according  to  the 
flesh  with  fear  and  trembling,  with  singleness  of  heart,  as 
unto  Christ,  not  with  eye-service  as  men-pleasers,  but  as 
the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from  the 
heart, — with  good  will  doing  service  as  unto  the  Lord  and 
not  to  men,"  doubtless  did  the  same  outward  acts,  the  in 
ward  motive  was  discoverable  only  by  those  who  looked 
carefully ;  others  would  say  of  such,  " 6  he  is  a  good  man, 
only  he  is  a  Christian." 

Perhaps  the  subject  may  also  be  somewhat  confused  by 
the  absence  of  any  statement,  what  is  "  civilisation."  Not 
the  condition  of  civilised  nations  in  general;  not  their 
objects,  or  pursuits ;  it  is  nothing  outward ;  it  is  not  litera 
ture,  nor  philosophy,  not  the  perfection  of  mechanical  arts, 
nor  the  multiplication  of  luxuries  or  comforts.  We  have 
no  poet  to  surpass  Homer ;  yet  his  age  was  a  very  simple 
one :  "  mechanical  arts  aud  merchandise  flourish,"  Bacon 
tells  us,  "  in  the  decay  of  a  nation : "  if  luxuries  were  its 
"  summum  bonum,"  Sybaris  would  be  without  a  rival,  and 
Apicius  its  ideal :  we  have  not  yet  discovered  by  what 
mechanical  art  the  enormous  monoliths  of  Thebes  were 
removed  from  the  quarries  of  Syene ;  it  used  to  be  a  ques- 

«  Eph.  vi.  5-7.  6  Tert.  Apol.  c.  3,  p.  8.  Oxf.  Tr. 
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tion  how  our  ancestors  could  raise  Stonehenge.  Abstract 
ing  ourselves  for  a  time  from  the  actual  condition  of 
civilised  nations,  we  should  not  doubt  that  "  civilisation " 
means  that  which  makes  us  men  civilised.  We  learnt  in 
our  grammars  the  heathen  notion  of  it,  that  it  was  "  7  in- 
genuas  didicisse  fideliter  artes,"  in  which,  great  emphasis 
must  be  laid  upon  the  "fideliter,"  for  it  was  a  contemporary 
of  the  poet  who  would  have  fed  his  lampreys  with  the 
slave  who  broke  a  crystal  vessel.  The  young  slave  only 
asked  Augustus  for  some  other  death.  The  master's  pu 
nishment  for  the  intended  murder  was  only  to  have  his 
crystals  broken  and  his  fishpond  filled  up 8.  "  Manners 
maketh  man"  may,  I  suppose,  represent  our  modern  idea 
of  it ;  only  that  "  manners  "  must  be  taken  in  a  broad  and 
deep  meaning,  including  the  whole  relation  and  intercourse 
of  man  with  man.  Improved  medical  science  does  not 
authoritatively  discountenance  the  savagery  of  vivisection, 
and  this  as  perpetrated  even  by  women-dissectors. 

But  in  this  sense  civilisation  will  only  be  an  outward  as 
pect  of  Christianity;  it  cannot  be  opposed  to  it9.  Any 
peasant,  who  cannot  read,  will,  if  he  be  indeed  a  Christian, 
be  distinguished  by  courtesy,  gentleness,  refinement  of 
feeling  and  manners,  even  tone  of  voice,  from  one  who 
is  not  a  Christian.  Refined  manners  may  be  a  mere  out 
side  ;  the  manners  of  the  world  may  be  soulless,  like  the 
beauty  of  a  corpse,  "ere  the  first  day  of  death  is  fled;" 
with  "its  mild  angelic  air,  the  rapture  of  repose  that's 
there."  The  beauty  may  not  last;  but  it  is  the  beauty, 
left  by  the  departed  soul.  But  the  beauty  of  the  "manners 
of  the  world"  is,  in  its  basis,  Christian.  Let  any  one  in 
his  mind  go  over  its  instances,  I  think,  he  may  see  in 
them  the  Apostle's  rule ;  " l  in  honour  preferring  one 

7  Sencea  de  ira  iii.  40. 

8  I  would  venture  to  recommend  the  writer  who  holds  British  civilisation  to  be  as 
corrupt  as  the  heathen  to  read  Dollinger  Heidenthum  und  Judenthum. 

9  "  If  Christianity  has  any  thing  to  do  with  Christ,  Civilisation  must  ever  he  its 
deadliest  foe."  p.  69.  l  Rom.  xii.  10. 
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another;"  "2  follow  after — love,  patience,  meekness;"  a  3the 
servant  of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto 
all,  patient;"  "put  them  in  mind  to  speak  evil  of  no  man, 
shewing  all  meekness  to  all  men."  It  used  to  strike  me, 
in  young  days,  how  the  preference  of  others  to  self,  the 
great  shock  which  it  evidently  was  to  give  pain  to  any 
one,  the  consideration  of  every  one's  feelings,  the  thinking 
of  others  rather  than  one's-self,  the  pains  that  no  one 
should  feel  neglected,  the  deference  shewn  to  the  weak  or 
the  aged,  the  unconscious  courtesy  to  those  secularly  in 
ferior,  were  the  beauty  of  the  refined  worldly  manners 
of  the  "old  school;"  that  it  was  acting  upon  Christian 
principle,  and  that  if  in  any  case  it  became  soulless,  as 
apart  from  Christianity,  the  beautiful  form  was  there,  into 
which  real  life  might  re-enter.  Any  thing  in  society,  which 
is  contrary  to  Christianity,  is  contrary  also  to  "  good  man 
ners,"  unless  indeed  any  society  is  itself  avowedly  un- 
Christian. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  world "  may  also  perplex  some. 
"  The  world  "  may  be  used  to  designate  those  who  "  4  have 
their  portion  in  this  life,"  for  those  out  of  Christ.  Yet 
however  miserably  large  may  be  the  number  of  those  who 
are  going  on  the  broad  road,  however  many  may  bear  the 
name  of  Christian  without  the  reality, ' ' 5  the  Lord  knoweth 
those  who  are  His;"  the  Searcher  of  hearts  alone  can  sepa 
rate  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  "  Some  men's  sins,"  the 
Apostle  says6,  "are  open  beforehand,  going  before  to 
judgment."  From  such  the  Apostle  bids  us  separate 
ourselves;  and  it  is  no  good  sign,  that  if  men  are  e.  g. 
notoriously  "  defilers  of  their  neighbour's  wives,"  such,  if 
they  have  political  influence,  or  wit,  or  wealth,  or  any 
other  secular  recommendation,  are  courted  by  what  is 
called  "  the  world."  But  these  are  few.  Even  these  pro 
bably  would  respect  one  who  avoided  intercourse  with 

2  1  Tim.  vi.  11.  3  2  Tim.  ii.  24. 

4  Ps.  xvii.  14.  5  2  Tim.  ii.  19. 

6  1  Tim.  v.  24. 
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them.  But  the  representation  in  "Modern  Christianity" 
that  a  consistent  Christian  (living,  it  is  assumed,  in  ordi 
nary  society)  must  be  hated  by  all,  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact,  assumes  an  universality  of  evil.  The  writer 
says  in  his  own  person ; 

" 7 1  challenge  the  reader  of  any  Gospel  or  Epistle  in  the  Scripture, 
to  produce  one  single  page  which  does  not  more  or  less  distinctly  set 
forth  the  truth,  that  to  be  hated  and  persecuted  and  ridiculed  from 
morning  till  night  by  all  the  world,  is,  in  all  ages,  ancient  and  modern 
alike,  the  eternal  immutable  unfailing  test  of  the  Christianity  that 
comes  from  Christ." 

"  8  We  find  it  inconvenient  to  proclaim  our  religion,  wherever  we  go, 
to  be  marked  men  in  every  circle  wherein  we  move,  to  expose  ourselves 
to  hatred  persecution  and  ridicule,  whenever  we  come  in  contact  with 
our  neighbours." 

The  language  implies  that  there  is  nothing  which  is  not 
un-Christian  and  inimical  to  Christianity,  and  that  we  are 
the  judges  who  are  His  and  who  not.  Yet  this,  or  the 
assumption  of  inconceivable  "human  respect"  which  would 
be  ashamed  of  Christ  and  His  words,  lies  as  the  basis  of 
many  of  those  contrasts,  that  a  Christian  must  either 
separate  himself  from  all  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men, 
or  be  hated  by  them. 

" 9  While  I  see  them  (priests)  smiling  politely  on  sin,  and  caressed 
by  those  who  would  have  spat  on  our  Lord." 

It  belongs  to  the  fiction  to  make  the  defender  of  "  Modern 
Christianity"  argue  in  a  very  common-place  way.  The 
theory  is,  that  the  parson,  who  enters  society,  dismisses  all 
thought  of  both  his  Baptismal  and  Ordination  vows,  or 
thinks  every  sort  of  self-indulgence  which  does  not  fla 
grantly  contradict  both,  compatible  with  both.  On  his  own 
part,  as  the  assailant,  his  idea  of  teaching  seems  to  be  that 
of  a  thunder  or  a  hailstorm,  and  he  certainly  has  not  had 
present  to  his  mind  Moses'  description  " l  my  speech  doth 
distil  as  the  dew  "  or  the  "  2  here  a  little  and  there  a  little  " 
of  Isaiah.  I  should  have  thought  that  Clergy  who  might 
feel  it  to  be  a  duty  to  go  into  society,  would,  with  a  little 

7Pref:p.  8.  «  Ib.  p.  9.  9  p.  140. 

1  Deut.  xxxii.  2.  *  Is.  xxviii.  19. 
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wisdom,  have  found  no  difficulty  to  sow  seed  at  least  in  the 
hearts  of  individuals,,  to  which  God  might  "  3  give  the  in 
crease."  I  do  not  remember  the  difficulty. 

Christianity  has  a  great  task  before  it,  to  make  "4the 
kingdoms  of  this  world  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of 
His  Christ :  "  but  it  is  not  because  they  are  civilised,  but 
because,  retaining  an  outward  civilisation,  they  are  fast 
decaying  and  becoming  uncivilised.  Class  is  being  array 
ed  against  class,  interest  against  interest;  u  union"  is  be 
coming  fast  a  name  for  disunion  and  antagonism ;  the 
elder  of  us  have  observed,  for  well-nigh  forty  years,  the 
materials  of  a  worse  revolution  than  that  of  1793  :  yet 
Christianity  has  not  "  5to  fight  tooth  and  nail  with  civilisa 
tion,  "  but  by  the  grace  of  God  to  ensoul  it. 

The  anonymous  writer  dwells  much  and  often  on  the 
evils  caused  by  worldly  clergy.  I  had  hoped  that  this 
generation  had  passed  away.  I  have  not  met  with  them. 
Only  we  need  not  be  worldly,  because  a  proportion  of  us 
has  been  well-endowed ;  nor  need  we "  make  ourselves 
ridiculous  "  in  order,  by  God's  grace,  to  convert  the  world. 
The  world  respects  those  who  are  consistent  and  act 
on  principle,  even  while  they  speak  against  it.  In  days 
relatively  cold,  Bp.  Porteus  remonstrated  separately  with 
three  ladies  of  highest  rank  for  the  fashionable  Sunday  re 
ceptions  which  they  held  weekly.  All  listened  to  him, 
though  one  only  permanently  abandoned  them.  Yet  he 
was  respected,  not  ridiculed,  for  his  remonstrance.  We 
have  people's  consciences  with  us,  whether  they  hear  or 
whether  they  forbear.  As  for  our  incomes,  the  question 
for  our  own  souls  is,  not  what  we  have,  but  what  we 
do  with  it.  It  was  said  of  a  Bishop  of  London,  before 
the  income  of  his  see  was  reduced,  that  he "  could  not 
afford"  to  become  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  because  so 
much  of  his  income  had  been  appropriated  to  works  for 
God,  in  part  for  his  poorer  Clergy. 

Christianity  has  a  side,  which  gains  respect  from  those 

3  1  Cor.  iii.  6.  4  Rev.  xi.  15.  5  p.  69. 
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who  are  not  themselves  Christians.  People  admire  what 
they  do  not  follow.  The  *  new  commandment  is,  that  ye 
ee  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  you,"  with  a  self- 
sacrificing  love.  And  this,  whatever  political  economists 
may  say,  or  however  people  may  under  false  principles 
excuse  themselves  from  giving  to  the  poor,  the  world  will 
appreciate.  Indeed,  it  has  often  seemed  strange  to  me 
how,  even  for  this  world  only,  the  very  wealthy  so  forego 
the  love  of  their  fellow  beings  and  the  happiness  of  bene- 
fitting  them  and  the  radiance  of  their  smile  of  thankfulness, 
and  can  waste  on  dogs  and  horses  or  vanities  of  the  world 
what  might  make  them  be,  and  be  counted  among  the 
world's  benefactors.  I  have  thought  that  God  allowed 
them  to  blind  themselves,  not  willing  that  great  things 
should  be  done  to  any  end,  except  to  His  Glory.  It  would, 
for  the  wealthy,  be  a  cheap  way  of  gaining  popularity.  But 
any  how  obedience  to  the  Gospel  does  make  people  popular. 
S.  Anthony,  the  very  ideal  of  an  ascetic  life  and  its  great 
promoter,  we  are  told  by  his  biographer,  when  young, 
"  made  all  to  take  delight  in  him."  At  this  moment,  one 
of  the  most  popular  names  in  England  is  that  of  one  who 
gave  very  largely,  in  the  hopes  of  improving  the  dwellings 
of  the  poor,  the  late  Mr.  Peabody.  The  most  popular  living 
nobleman,  probably,  is  one  of  the  so-called  Evangelical 
school,  who  has  not  only  associated  himself  as  well  as  his 
name  with  all  sorts  of  works  of  piety  and  charity,  but  has 
also  acted  conspicuously  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  in  the 
state  of  life  to  which  it  pleased  God  to  call  him,  his  here 
ditary  position  as  one  of  our  Lawgivers, — Lord  Shaffcesbury. 
Of  course  there  is  the  other  side  also.  Some  who  hate 
religion,  or  strictness,  or  the  Church,  will  ridicule,  call 
names,  slander,  nay  persecute,  till  they  have  tested  a  per 
son's  perseverance.  But  then,  they  will  turn  and  respect 
a  man  the  more,  because  he  held  on.  The  times  of  open 
persecution  are  not  yet. 

Having  mentioned  these  imperfections  in  "Modern  Chris 
tianity  &c."  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  say,  that  (personalities 
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and  exaggerations  l  apart)  the  anonymous  writer  has  been 
carrying  on  the  same  war  againsC  worldliness,  of  which  the 
terrible  revolution  of  1793  blew  the  first  trumpet  notes; 
which  was  carried  on  by  all  earnest  men,  but  perhaps 
especially  first  by  the  pious  Evangelicals;  and  then,  simul 
taneously  with  them  but  by  a  distinct  action,  by  the 
Tractarians.  He  himself  indeed  accuses  the  Tractarians 
of  having2,  "as  if  out  of  pure  perversity  and  spite  per 
mitted  3  their  disciples  to  indulge  in  an  almost  unlimited 
amount  of  secularity."  Whence  he  can  have  obtained  this 
impression,  I  know  not.  I  should  have  thought  that  if  he 
read  any  of  the  writings  of  the  Tractarians,  he  could  not 
have  said  it.  The  old  allegation  against  us  was  the  very 
contrary,  that  we  were  too  strict.  I  should  have  thought 
that  our  objection  was,  that  the  sphere  of  worldliness  con 
demned  by  the  Evangelicals  was  too  limited.  However, 
his  own  positive  pictures  of  what  a  Christian  ought  to  be, 
and  his  statement  of  the  witness  borne  by  the  prayers 
provided  for  us  by  the  Church  of  England,  are  valuable 
and  true.  The  penitential  character  of  our  Prayer-book 
was  drawn  out  some  36  years  ago  by  Isaac  Williams,  in  a 
thoughtful  essay  in  the  Tracts  for  the  times. 

The  standard  is  high,  but  has,  I  trust,  been  in  the  way 
of  being  realized  by  many,  of  whom  the  world  knows 
nothing. 

"4  Without  immediate  reference  to  Christ,  as  to  a  personal  guide 
standing  by,  no  action  is  to  be  performed,  no  word  spoken,  no  thought 
conceived." 

Translated  into  the  old  language,  this  is,  "Live  con- 

1  e.  g.  "  Christianity  cannot  exist  in  the  empire  of  the  intellect  and  the  region  of 
human  prosperity,  because  it  came  on  purpose  to  destroy  them  both,"  (rather  "  to 
sanctify  both.")  p.  46.  Elsewhere  however  he  says,  "There  is  a  variety  of  secular 
pursuits  available,"  and  reproaches  us  for  our  ignorance  of  natural  history,  pp. 
130,  131.  His  bete  noire  is  the  richer  endowments  of  the  Bishops  and  of  a  portion  of 
the  clergy.  2  p.  29. 

3  I  suppose  that  by  "permission"  he  means  the  maxims  of  their  school,  as  expressed 
by  their  writings.  And  yet  he  says  not  of  them  only,  but  of  the  Clergy  generally, 
"  Your  preaching  is  plain  enough,  and  your  Sunday  standard  of  Christian  holiness  all 
that  can  be  desired."  p.  6-1.  4  p.  23. 
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stantly  in  the  presence  of  God, "  and  te  pray  without 
ceasing." 

" 5  He  wants  your  life,  and  the  life  of  every  creature  for  whom  He 
died,  to  be  given  up  without  reserve  to  Him." 

In  the  Apostle's  words,  "  Do  all  in  the  Name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus." 

" 6  Christ  was  now  to  produce  a  form  of  testimony  altogether  new,  a 
testimony  real,  ever  present,  personal,  a  testimony  which  should  pro 
claim  the  truth  as  plainly  in  modern  Paris  or  London  or  Berlin  as  in 
Jerusalem  or  Galilee  of  old.  His  Spirit  must  linger  here ;  it  must  be 
manifesting  Him  with  a  brightness  which  cannot  be  hid,  wherever  His 
servants  and  children  dwell." 

In  our  Lord's  words,  "  Let  your  light  so  shine  before 
men,  that  they  may  see  your  good  works  and  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven." 

Thoughts  such  as  these  can  never  be  misplaced,  and  I 
hope  that  they  may,  by  God's  grace,  find  entrance  among 
those  whom,  without  the  condiment  in  which  they  are  en 
veloped,  we  could  not  have  reached.  I  should  be  glad  to 
think  that  they  would  reach  some  of  the  worldly,  whom 
they  are  apparently  intended  to  rouse,  and  occasion  them 
to  review  their  own  standard  by  the  measure  of  Christ. 
Unhappily  such  books  mostly  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  amuse  themselves  with  the  inconsistencies  of  others, 
rather  than  correct  their  own.  The  anonymous  writer  will 
forgive  the  expression  of  the  hope  that  he  will  be  found  in 
the  Great  Day  to  have  acted  up  to  the  standard,  which  he 
lays  "down ;  for  it  is  an  aweful  thing  to  judge  others,  if  we 
bear  in  memory  our  Lord's  words7,  "With  what  judgement 
ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged;  and  with  what  measure  ye 
mete,  it  shall  be  measured  unto  you  again." 

5  p.  27.  e  p.  55s  56.  7  S.  Matt.  vii.  2. 
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GOD 

AND   HUMAN   INDEPENDENCE. 

S.  JOHN  xx.  12. 
u  As  Mi/  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so  send  I  you." 

COULD  we  wholly  abstract  ourselves  from  all  around 
us  and  from  our  own  memories,  it  would  seem  a 
passing-strange,  grotesque  occupation  for  creatures  of 
a  day,  such  as  we  are,  limited  in  faculties,  in  experi 
ence,  in  knowledge,  even  in  imagination,  with  little 
knowledge  of  the  moral  past,  very  confined  appre 
hension  of  one  single  human  heart,  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  future,  except  what  God  has  revealed  to  us, 
to  sit  in  judgement  upon  our  Maker,  Almighty  God, 
what  it  befits  Him  to  be,  how  He  ought  to  exist, 
if  He  exists ;  what  He  ought  to  reveal,  if  He  does 
reveal ;  how  He  ought  to  act  towards  us  His  crea 
tures,  nay,  under  what  conditions  He  ought  to  create 
at  all,  taken  for  granted  that  He  will  create.  The 
old  Prophet  sets  the  proceeding  aside,  as  contrary 
to  the  common  sense  of  humanity, — but  sinful  too. 
"  aWoe  unto  him  that  strive th  with  his  Maker  !  A 
potsherd  of  the  potsherds  of  the  earth !  Shall  the 
clay  say  to  him  that  fashioneth  it,  "What  makest  thou? 
or  thy  work,  He  hath  no  hands  ?  "  S.  Paul  echoes 
the  prophet's  words,  "bNay,  but,  0  man,  who  art 
thou  that  repliest  against  God  ?  Shall  the  thing 
a  Is.  xlv.  9.  b  Rom.  ix.  20. 
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formed  say  to  Him  that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou 
made  me  thus  ?  " 

Yet  the  world  is  full  of  those  who  so  do ;  some 
nakedly,   some   contemptuously,   some   flatteringly, 
some  with  an  imagined  humility ;  but  all,  with  one 
chorus,  "  Thou  canst  not  have  done,  or  now  do,  or 
do  hereafter,  what  we,  Thine  intelligent  creatures, 
cannot  approve  of."     Strange  reversal  of  what  shall 
be  hereafter  !     Strange  confidence,  which  admits  the 
contradiction  of  its  own  conclusions  with  the  ap 
parent  Mind  of  God,  yet  dreads  not  to  be  found  to 
have  been  in  opposition  to  Him  at  the  Great  Day. 
It  is  so  sad,  when  any  have  passed  away,  who  have, 
on  this  earth,  been  busy  in  contradicting  truths  of 
God,  yet  suspecting  nothing  less;  who  have  perhaps 
spent  their  whole   lives   in   active  contradiction  of 
that  truth,  and  in  teaching  others  to  disbelieve  it, 
and  who,  if  they  are  of  any  repute,  continue  so  to 
teach,  after  they  themselves  are  gone.     It  is  so  sad 
to  think  of  them,  when  they  have  parted  from  this 
world,  opening  their   eyes  upon  that  truth,  which 
they  have  spent  their  whole  lives  in  contradicting. 
I  speak  not  now  of  any  eternal  consequences  of  this : 
it  is  not  for  us  (God  forbid  !)  to  forestall,  as  to  any 
individual,  the  sentence  of  the  only  Judge.     Yet  it 
is  so  sorrowful  (to  think  of  nothing  further)  that  they 
should  all  their  lives  have  been  chasing  after  vanity, 
and  wake  to  find  their  whole  lives,  as  relates  to  the 
truth,  one  blank. 

Yet  there  is  a  question  nearer  to  us :  how  far  what 
misled  any  of  them,  has  any  hold  upon  us ;  how  far 
the  bad  atmosphere,  which  poisoned  their  sense  of 
truth,  may  choke  our  breathing ;  how  far  the  mist, 
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which  hid  the  light  from  their  eyes,  may,  in  its  de 
gree,  envelope  us. 

As  every  period,  probably  every  nation,  has  natural 
graces  of  its  own,  so  every  nation  and  every  period 
has  temptations  incidental  to  it.  One  would  not,  in 
this  place,  speak  of  any  national  vices  of  other  mo 
dern  countries ;  but  one  can  well  imagine  this,  that 
in  a  people,  where  revenge  should  habitually  be  in 
dulged  in,  self-restraint  or  forgiveness  would  be  a 
more  difficult  virtue;  or  humility  would  be  a  greater 
grace  in  a  nation,  whose  pride  had  become  a  pro 
verb;  or  truthfulness  in  a  Cretan  of  old,  or  chastity 
at  Corinth,  or  sobriety  in  a  Persian  (whereas  truth 
fulness  was  almost  a  natural  grace0)  or  gentleness 
towards  a  despised  conquered  nation,  in  our  Norman 
ancestors. 

Men  account  it  only  a  natural  thing,  that  a  nation, 
ground  down  to  the  dust  by  its  oppressors,  should 
be  degraded.  An  eminent  instance  of  purity  of  life 
strikes  us  more  in  a  reign  or  a  court,  proverbial  for 
its  licentiousness ;  it  must  have  required  more  moral 
courage  to  abstain  from  the  risk  of  murder  or  suicide, 
when  society  commanded  duelling  under  pain  of  its 
displeasure. 

Even  natural  virtues,  when  idolised,  become  vices. 
Unloving  strictness  became  Pharisaism  ;  zeal  for  the 
law,  which  was  good,  empoisoned  by  envy,  perpe 
trated  the  greatest  crime  which  the  world  ever  saw, 
and  entailed  on  the  descendants  of  the  nation  which 
executed  it,  the  miserable  necessity  of  justifying  the 
sin,  which  their  fathers  committed.  Human  graces, 
unless  they  had  the  outward  form  and  comeliness  of 

c  Herod,  i.  133.  136.  and  Kawlinson's  notes. 
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good,  could  not  attract:  apart  from  the  Spirit  of  God, 
they  have  but  the  soulless  beauty  of  a  corpse  which 
the  spirit  has  just  left;  lovely,  but  lifeless  and  ready 
to  decay. 

Plainly  too,  the  greater  the  power,  the  wider  the 
evil  incidental  to  its  abuse.  Great  natural  and  ac 
quired  gifts  had  Saul  the  persecutor ;  "  great  merits 
had  he,"  says  a  fatherd,  "but  evil."  Great  zeal  for 
the  perfectibility  of  man  had  Pelagius,  or  Eutyches 
against  an  opposed  error,  or  Mohammad  against 
Arabian  idolatry.  Self-confidence  made  Pelagius  a 
denier  of  that  which  alone  can  perfect  man,  the 
grace  of  God,  and  Eutyches  of  the  Incarnation,  and 
Mohammad  an  antagonist  of  Him  Whom  once  he 
owned  to  be  "the  Word  of  God." 

We  too  are  men,  with  all  the  infirmities  incident 
to  mortality.  To  know  then  any  eminent  disposition 
of  our  times,  noble  though  it  may  be,  is  to  know  an 
imminent  peril  of  going  wrong,  which  people  suspect 
the  less,  because  it  has  nobility  in  it. 

To  take  but  one,  this  morning — independence. 
No  question  but  that  it  has  many  noble  sides,  is 
antagonistic  to  much  evil.  It  has  a  sturdiness  and 
strength  about  it,  which  may  be  the  basis  of  much 
good ;  the  hardness  and  solidity  and  strength  of  iron 
make  it,  when  tempered  by  fire,  a  sharp  instrument, 
fit  for  the  master's  use  ;  the  fire  of  Divine  grace  and 
love  transmute  the  stubborn  strength  of  defiant  pur 
pose  into  a  mighty  power  for  good.  Even  in  its 
natural  state  it  is  incompatible  with  much  evil.  It 
rejects  what  is  base;  it  will  sacrifice  nothing  to 
covetousness  :  it  will  not  be  brow-beaten  to  flattery, 

d  S.  Aug.  de  gratia  et  lib.  arb.,  n.  12.  T.  x.  p.  724.  et  al. 
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nor  awed  to  injustice,  nor  crouch  before  human 
opinion,  nor  be  ashamed  of  the  truth  through  the 
miserable  cowardice  of  human  respect.  It  has  then 
much  which  is  attractive. 

No  doubt  also,  but  that  it  is  eminently  the  charac 
teristic  of  our  time.  It  has  transformed  Europe  :  it 
has  welded  isolated  sections  into  a  mighty  whole :  it 
is  everywhere  an  unseen  power,  animating,  with 
resistless  force,  the  bodies,  of  which  it  is  the  soul : 
it  demands  self-sacrifice  and  it  obtains  it ;  it  com 
bines  individuals  into  sections,  strong  by  passive 
resistance,  although  sacrificing  often  the  individuals, 
who  unite  in  them ;  it  is  an  impulse  extending  in 
some  domains,  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  :  it 
pursues  its  end  with  an  energy  regardless  of  all  be 
sides  ;  it  disowns  all  power  except  its  own ;  it  hates 
all  tradition  as  a  yoke ;  it  will  have  a  reason,  satis 
factory  to  its  individual  judgement,  for  all  which  it 
accepts  or  does ;  it  will  take  nothing  on  authority, 
except  what  it  likes ;  it  chafes  against  or  discards 
any  rule,  even  of  its  own,  which  presses  upon  its  own 
unlimited  freedom.  Mastering,  as  it  boasts,  nature 
and  the  world  and  primaeval  worlds,  if  it  were  but 
master  of  itself!  the  vice-gerent  of  God  upon  earth, 
if  it  knew  that  it  has  but  a  delegated  power,  for 
which  it  will  have,  one  day,  to  give  account. 

But  what  as  to  God  ?  Entire  independence  and 
complete  responsibility  are  plainly  incompatible.  As 
Christians,  we  know  that  we  are  responsible  for  every 
voluntary  thought,  for  every  word,  for  every  deed. 
God,  we  know,  Ue shall  bring  every  work  into  judge 
ment,  and  every  secret  thing,  whether  good  or  whe- 

e  Eccl.  xii.  14. 
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ther  evil."  Individuals,  of  course,  feel  and  act  upon 
this  responsibility ;  but  I  speak  of  the  age,  and  those 
things,  in  which  its  character,  apart  from  God's  grace 
to  individuals  and  their  use  of  that  grace,  expresses 
itself.  Eesponsibility,  except  to  obey  the  will  of  the 
majority,  seems  to  be  the  thought  the  most  remote 
from  men's  minds.  In  the  pursuit  of  men's  material 
interests,  in  the  relation  of  nations  to  one  another,  in 
the  education  of  the  poorf,  the  provision  for  their 
wants,  the  way  of  dispensing  the  abundance  which 
God  gives  to  any  of  us,  the  last  thing  which  seems 
to  occur  to  men's  minds  is,  "  Has  God  any  Will 
in  this  matter?"  Men  so  forget  God,  that  they 
do  not  even  think  it  worth  while  to  deny  Him. 
God  is  simply  ignored.  They  are  independent  of 
Him.  They  live  in  the  midst  of  the  Gospel,  which 
declares  itself  a  "s  power  of  God  unto  salvation," 
and  it  does  not  even  occur  to  them,  that  it  is  a  duty 
to  enquire  whether  their  Maker  (if  it  occurs  to  them 
that  they  have  one)  has  revealed  His  Will  to  them, 
His  creatures,  or  no.  Or  they  are  too  busied  with 
whatever  is  the  absorbing  intellectual  passion  of  their 
lives,  progress,  or  the  laws  of  matter,  or  politics,  or 

f  Even  a  journal,  which  reflects  the  age,  saw  that  Board- 
schools  would  only  teach  that  meagre  residuum  of  religion,  after 
all  faith  had  been  eliminated,  which  our  Christian  poor  would  not 
care  to  have  their  children  taught.  The  system  now  attempted 
to  be  forced  upon  us,  would  educate  a  nation  of — it  were  well  if 
they  were  only — Deists.  The  anti-religious  liberal  tyranny  over 
the  consciences  of  our  poor  seems  to  exceed  any  imputed  to  Tudor 
or  Stuart  sovereigns.  The  utmost  permission  seems  to  me  to  be, 
that,  children  of  no  great  intellectual  calibre,  may,  if  their  parents 
wish  it,  be  taught  about  God,  when  their  heads  are  wearied  with 
the  cramming  of  secular  knowledge.  "  Woe  unto  him  that  buildeth 
a  town  with  blood  [of  souls]  and  stablisheth  a  city  by  iniquity !  " 
s  Rom.  i.  16. 
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socialism,  and  forget  spirit  or  the  Providence  of  God, 
which  they  do  not  see,  or  which  they  esteem  a  mere 
unscientific  disturber  of  the  reign  of  fixed  law ;  or, 
having  explored  so  many  mysteries  in  nature  they 
cannot  imagine  that  there  should  be  mysteries  in 
God;  ever  "superstitious  as  to  mysteries  of  nature, 
and  sceptical  as  to  the  mysteries  of  God,"  believing 
that  hereafter  man  may  understand  the  secret  of  life 
and  infuse  life  or  raise  the  dead,  and  sceptical  as  to 
the  Eesurrection  of  his  Lord;  rejecting  as  trans 
cendental  every  thing  above  the  bodies  which  it 
sees ;  and  having  so  long  traced  hidden  causes,  in 
capable,  at  last,  of  conceiving  any  u  first  cause" 
beyond  what  they  have  traced,  save  "  organised 
matter,"  or  that  the  soul  is  anything  else  than  "the 
collective  functions  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  mar 
row,"  because  it  has  never  seen  one,  or  discovered  it 
in  the  poor  decaying  remains,  from  which  it  has  been 
called  away. 

So  far  then  from  being  surprised  or  perplexed  at 
any  rebellion  either  against  God's  revelation  as  a 
whole  or  against  any  details  of  it,  which  we  may 
hear  around  us,  we  must  know  that  it  is  part  of  the 
suffering  which  we  have  to  go  through.  It  is  the 
evil  fashion  of  the  day.  We  are  not  surprised  at 
aguish  symptoms  in  a  fen  country,  or  fogs  in  the 
metropolis,  or  fever  in  a  country  of  malaria.  Our 
concern  is,  to  hold  fast  what  God  has  given  us,  not 
to  make  compromises  (for  it  is  His  truth),  not  to 
suppress  what  is  unpopular,  but  do  the  little  we  can 
do,  and  leave  the  rest  to  God,  praying  Him,  Who 
said,  "hLet  there  be  light  and  there  was  light,"  to 

h  Gen.  i.  3. 
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shine  on  this  darkness  and  chaos,  and  lighten  the 
darkness,  with  which  men  have  encompassed  them 
selves. 

A  hereditary  atheist,  eminent  in  his  class,  edu 
cated  in  a  hard  nndoubting  atheism,  who,  from  the 
marks  of  design  in  nature,  emancipated  himself  so  far, 
as  to  think  that  " i  in  the  present  state  of  our  know 
ledge  the  adaptations  in  nature  afford  a  large  balance 
of  probability  in  favour  of  creation  by  intelligence," 
and  that,  (to  use  his  own  language)  ukonce  admit  a 
God,  and  the  production  by  His  direct  volition  of  an 
effect,  which  in  any  case  owed  its  origin  to  His  crea 
tive  will,  [in  common  language,  a  miracle]  is  no 
longer  a  purely  arbitrary  hypothesis  to  account  for 
the  fact,  but  must  be  reckoned  with  as  a  serious 
possibility;"  nay  more,  that  " 1  there  is  nothing  so 
inherently  impossible  or  absolutely  incredible  in  the 
supposition  that  a  gift  extremely  precious "  [the 
Gospel]  came  from  God  through  Christ,  "  as  to  pre- 

1  J.  S.  Mill.  Three  essays  on  religion,  p.  174.        k  Ib.  p.  22. 

1  Ib.  p.  240.  I  have  changed  the  structure  of  the  sentence. 
The  words  in  inverted  commas  are  Mill's.  To  him  alas  !  they  were 
"  hopes"  only,  on  the  ground  that,  living  "  in  pro-scientific 
times"  our  Lord  might,  in  fact,  be  deceived  in  ascribing  to  "an 
inspiration  from  God"  his  own  thoughts  (p.  241).  Yet,  ignorant 
as  he  was  of  the  Gospel — so  that  he  thinks  himself  to  "  do  justice 
to  Moses,"  by  saying  that  "love  one  another"  was  not  "a  new  com 
mandment"  (p.  98.  note),  not  observing  the  addition,  "as  I  have 
loved  you,  that  ye  also  love  one  another"  i.e.  with  the  self- 
sacrificing  love,  which  was  fulfilled  on  the  Cross," — he  had  come  to 
see  that  "  even  for  an  unbeliever,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  a 
better  translation  of  the  rule  of  virtue  from  the  abstract  into  the 
concrete,  than  to  endeavour  so  to  live,  that  Christ  should  approve 
our  life"  (p.  255.).  If  men  would  set  this  before  themselves, 
there  would  be  fewer  unbelievers. 
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elude  any  one  from  hoping  that  it  may  perhaps  be 
true,"  regarded  all  adaptations  of  means  to  an  end 
in  the  Universe,  as  "mso  much  evidence  against  the 
Omnipotence  of  the  Designer."  "For  who,"  he  asks11, 
"  would  have  recourse  to  means,  if  to  attain  his  end 
his  mere  word  were  sufficient?  The  very  idea  of 
means  implies  that  the  means  have  an  efficacy,  which 
the  direct  action  of  the  being  who  employs  them  has 
not."  He  held  that  "  the  careful  and  skilful  choice 
of  contrivances "  is  a  still  greater  sign  of  limited 
power,  that  the  employment  of  wisdom  in  effecting 
His  will  implies  a  lack  of  power. 

Strange  requisition,  that  Omnipotence,  if  there  be 
such,  must  do  what  is  a  contradiction,  put  forth  its 
whole  self;  since  Omnipotence  must  needs  be  infinite, 
and  however,  through  all  eternity,  It  might  put  forth 
Itself,  there  must  still  be  other  ways,  in  which  It 
might  put  forth  Itself,  and  does  not :  or  as  if  to  Om 
nipotence  anything  were  great  or  small,  or  it  had 
any  limit  except  its  own  Will,  unless  it  created 
beings,  like  ourselves,  with  free-will,  freely  to  choose 
or  refuse  Itself  and  so  free  to  remain  endlessly  alien 
from  Itself,  the  only  Good  or  Bliss  of  the  rational 
creation;  unless,  which  were  a  contradictation,  it 
forced  free-will  and  annihilated  it.  Or  as  if  again 
the  means  which  God  employs  had  any  other  power, 
than  that  which  He  gives  them,  from  "Whom  depend 
all  power,  force,  strength  and  energy  of  all  things, 
Who,  by  the  support  of  His  influence,  upholds  all 
things,  lest  they  fall  back  into  the  nothingness  out 
of  which  He  brought  them. 

We  have,  of  course,  no  conception  except  of  a 
m  Ib.  p.  176.  »  Ib.  p.  177. 
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material  creation ;  spirit  is  to  us  only  a  matter  of 
consciousness  in  our  own  souls,  that  ineffaceable  _/, 
which  survives  the  loss  of  reason ;  and  a  matter  of 
belief,  as  to  Almighty  God  and  the  holy  angels  and 
a  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect."  But  let  us 
imagine  the  task,  which  this  philosophy  would  give 
us,  of  creating  a  world,  from  which  the  use  of  means 
to  an  end  should  be  excluded,  as  unworthy  of  the 
Creator ;  in  which  the  simple  Will  of  God  should 
effect  everything  without  any  relation  of  the  crea 
tures,  which  He  made,  to  one  another ;  in  which  all 
faculties  should  be  developed  by  simple  intuition, 
and  there  should  be  nothing  owed  to  any  created 
being ;  no  source  of  knowledge,  except  that  infused 
by  Almighty  God ;  nothing,  except  God,  which  had 
any  bearing  upon  each  individual ;  nothing  else  to 
love.  For  all  these  would  be  " means  to  an  end,"  and 
this  theory  of  the  perfection  of  Omnipotence  is  to  use 
no  means  to  an  end.  Of  course  one  could  not,  would 
not,  doubt  that  God's  love  is  all-sufficing ;  that  one, 
overstreamed  with  the  love  of  God,  would  be  bound 
lessly  happy.  But  for  the  millions  on  millions  of 
this  world,  what  a  loveless,  nay  what  an  impossible 
world  it  would  be,  that  God,  "Who  is  Infinite  Love, 
should  create  beings,  to  whom  to  communicate  Him 
self  and  His  love,  and  not  make  them  capable  of 
loving  one  another,  and  having  an  increase  of  bliss, 
even  in  that  unimaginable  bliss,  from  each  other's 
love;  for,  in  the  eternity,  to  which  the  Christian 
looks,  the  bliss  of  all  and  each  will  intensify  the 
bliss  of  each  °.  Yet  this  too  were  means  to  an  end. 

0  See  S.  Anselm's  glowing  words  quoted  in  "  Sermons  preached 
at  S.  Saviour's  Leeds,"  p.  307. 
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To  us,  who  believe  that  God  made  this  world  and 
all  that  is  therein,  He  has  made  it  a  preacher  of 
the  great  law  of  mutual  dependence.  People  speak 
much  of  "the  reign  of  law;"  but  all  law  implies  a 
lawgiver;  all  law  involves  dependence  and  subjection, 
a  picture  only,  in  inanimate  or  irrational  nature,  but 
still  a  picture  of  a  real  ideal,  existing  in  the  mind  of 
the  Creator.  The  connection  of  cause  and  effect, 
their  continued  existence  in  every  phenomenon  of 
nature,  is  a  first  principle  of  modern  science.  The 
belief  in  One  God  is  owned  to  be  the  only  belief 
1  i  P  which  can  claim  for  itself  any  footing  on  scien 
tific  ground;"  and  u  the  two  most  general  results  of 
science  "  are  said  to  be  u  the  carrying  on  of  the  go 
vernment  of  the  universe  through  a  contiued  series 
of  natural  antecedents  according  to  fixed  laws;"  and 
"  the  interdependence  of  each  of  these  series  upon 
all  the  rest."  Nothing  in  nature  is  insulated.  Even 
the  hard  rocks  bear  witness  that  they  existed  not 
ever  as  they  are,  but  have  their  condition  from 
agencies,  not  their  own. 

And  should  man's  highest  nature  alone  be  insu 
lated  ?  We  have  not  a  single  thing  necessary  for 
life,  independently  of  our  fellow-men :  our  life  has 
been  manifoldly  preserved  to  us  by  the  agency  of 
others, — -in  its  first  stage  without  any  help  of  our 
own.  Our  dependence  upon  one  another  is  increased 
by  our  increasing  (as  it  is  called)  civilisation;  it  would 
baffle  calculation  to  think,  on  how  many  we  are  de 
pendent  for  the  every  day  wants  or  comforts  or  con 
veniences  of  our  life.  Men  reproach  us,  that  we 
are  Christians,  from  the  accident  of  our  birth,  that 

P  Mill.    Three  essays  on  religion,  p.  133. 
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(God  be  thanked !)  we  were  taught  our  faith  at  our 
mother's  knee;  they  have  copied  it  so  far,  as  to  teach 
their  children  to  lisp,  in  the  nursery,  "  there  is  no 
God."  Whatever  secular  wisdom  any  of  us  have, 
came  to  us  for  the  most  part  from  others :  the  very 
idea  of  the  perfectibility  of  our  race  which  some  have, 
is  by  aid  of  others ;  our  increase  of  knowledge,  scien 
tific  or  other,  does  but  increase  the  multiplicity  and 
complication  of  our  dependence  on  others ;  it  were 
absolutely  incalculable,  on  how  many,  any,  at  all 
complex,  act  of  the  mind,  has  depended,  even  when 
we  seem  most  to  think  for  ourselves.  For  the  most 
part,  none  are  more  wholly  dependent  upon  others, 
than  those  who  hold  themselves  most  emancipated ; 
freed,  as  they  think  themselves,  from  the  wisdom 
and  love  of  the  good  God,  but  slaves,  beforehand,  of 
whatever  gives  itself  out  as  the  most  modern  intel- 
lectualism.  Nay  this  latest  atheism,  which  denies 
that  it  is  atheism  since  it  acknowledges  as  its  god, 
a  Great  Being,  Uc*to  maintain  improve  and  develope 
which,  the  very  least  amongst  us,"  it  says,  "can  and 
ought  continually  to  aspire,"  past,  present  and  future 
humanity,  i.  e.  our  race  mutually  inworking  and  act 
ing  upon  one  another,  maintains  equally  that  "'there 
can  be  no  religion  at  all,  unless  it  be  at  once  definite 
and  systematic,  comprising  a  whole  body  of  fixed 
doctrines,  offering  a  complete  worship,  and  imposing 
a  consistent  method  of  life." — Nay  whatever  the 
writer  means  by  priesthood,  he  affirms  that  "s  with 
out  a  priesthood  of  some  kind,  call  it  what  we  will, 

i  Comte,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  F.  Harrison,  Cont.  Rev.  xxvi.  1009. 
r  Mr.  P.  H.  as  an  exponent  of  Comte  Ib.  p.  1007. 
s  Id.  Ib.  p.  993. 
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no  Christian  Church  could  exist,  neither  Jew,  Turk, 
nor  Pagan  community,  nay  indeed,  neither  science 
literature  nor  art." 

Why  then,  save  for  this  craving  of  independence, 
should  it  seem  a  thing  impossible,  that  God  should 
in  spiritual  things  also,  use  the  ministry  of  man  to 
man  ?  Some  never  weary  of  telling  us,  on  the  other 
side,  that  the  two  books  of  God  in  nature  and  in 
grace,  must  agree  ;  that  we  must  not  interpret  the 
Bible,  so  that  it  should  contradict  the  results  of 
science.  Plainly  we  must  not,  if  those  facts  of  sci 
ence  are  certain  ;  and  should  be  very  careful,  how 
we  say  any  thing  as  to  things  which  are  uncertain, 
in  case  they  should  one  day  prove  true.  God's  word 
is  infallible  ;  man's  interpretation  of  it  fallible.  The 
Church,  which  transmits  to  us  God's  truth,  does  not 
commit  itself  to  the  meaning  of  single  texts.  As  far 
as  its  facts  are  certain,  science  only  gives  us  occasion 
the  more  to  admire  the  grandeur  of  the  creation  of 
our  God,  and  the  vastness  and  wonderfulness  of  His 
creation.  It  is  only  when  science  departs  from  its 
province  of  "  explaining  the  facts  of  the  material 
world"  and  tells  us  that  we  have  no  souls  and  that 
there  is  no  God,  that  we  say  with  the  Apostle, 


But  is  it  then,  I  will  say,  philosophical  to  say, 
that  what  pervades  God's  works  in  nature,  is  im 
possible  or  inadmissible  in  His  dealings  of  grace  ? 
Everything  in  nature  is  a  type  or  picture  of  love 
through  mutual  interdependence,  or  through  benevo 
lent  influences  from  above,  repaid  with  gratitude 

*  Rom.  i.  22.  lit.  "  Professing  to  be  wise,  they  were  befooled." 
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from  below.    But  still  through  means.    Poets  of  na 
ture  read  this,  how 

"  u  Fragrant  clouds  of  dewy  steam 
Pay,  for  soft  rains  in  season  given, 
Their  tribute  to  the  genial  heaven." 
So, 

" v  All  true,  all  faultless,  all  in  tune, 

Creation's  wondrous  choir 
Opened  in  mystic  unison, 
To  last  till  time  expire." 

Holy  Scripture  is  full  of  these  analogies.  It  abounds, 
as  you  know,  in  picture-language,  in  which  the  things 
of  God  are  spoken  of  under  the  names  of  things,  with 
which  we  are  familiar.  Things,  necessary  to  the  life 
of  our  souls,  are  pictured  under  the  every  day  things, 
needful  for  the  life  of  our  bodies.  And  not  so  only, 
but  Scripture  pictures  them,  not  in  so  many  de 
tached  images ;  but  (as  an  image  of  love)  all,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  are  bound  together,  each 
dependent  on  the  ministry  of  that  beyond  it,  and  the 
highest  on  God.  God,  Who  knit  their  services  to 
gether,  made  each  to  supply  the  other  and  led  the 
thought  of  man  through  the  course  of  causes  and 
effects  up  to  Himself  Who  causes  all  which  comes 
to  pass ;  and  through  the  daily  ministry  of  these  His 
creatures,  "w  daily  loadeth  us  with  His  benefits." 

Of  the  order  of  the  blessed  Angels  we  know  only  by 
God's  revelation.  Whether  they  are  employed  to  il 
luminate  each  other,  the  higher,  the  lower  x,  we  shall 

u  The  Christian  Year,  Morning  Hymn.     It  runs — 
"  Ye  fragrant  clouds  of  dewy  steam, 

By  which  deep  grove  and  tangled  stream  &c." 
v  Ib.  4th.  Sunday  after  Trinity.  w  Ps.  Ixviii.  1 9. 

x  See  Petav.  de  Angelis  ii.  4. 
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not  know,  until,  by  God's  mercy,  we  behold  them  ; 
but  the  very  titles,  by  which  He  has  made  them 
known  to  us,  imply,  that  this  His  invisible  creation 
too  has  its  ranks  and  orders ;  and  the  name  of  that 
eminent  Angel,  "the  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  as  well  as 
the  offices  beheld  by  Zechariah  in  his  visions  y,  imply 
a  happy  subordination  in  those  heavenly  hosts.  You 
will  remember  Hooker's  almost  dying  meditation7  "on 
the  number  and  nature  of  Angels  and  their  blessed 
obedience  and  order,  without  which  peace  could  not 
be  in  heaven  :  and  oh  "  he  added,  "  that  it  might  be 
so  on  earth  !  " 

In  the  state  of  man's  innocency,  in  which  Adam 
was  created  full  of  wisdom a,  in  the  grace  and  friend 
ship  of  God,  in  original  righteousness,  and  with  the 

y  Zech.  i.  ii.  z  Walton's  life  of  Hooker,  end. 

a  It  is  a  strange,  but,  I  believe,  general  assumption  of  modern 
science,  that  the  most  degraded  of  our  race  must  have  been  its 
original  form.  It  is  essential,  probably,  to  its  idea  of  developement. 
Mill  even  argues  from  it  against  the  Omnipotence  of  the  Creator. 
"  It  is  a  very  strange  supposition — that  God  could  not,  in  the  first 
instance,  create  any  thing  better  than  a  Bosjesman  or  an  Andaman 
islander,  or  something  still  lower ;  and  yet  was  able  to  endow  the 
Bosjesman  or  the  Andaman  islander  with  the  power  of  raising  him 
self  into  a  Newton  or  a  Fenelon.  We  certainly  do  not  know  the 
barriers  which  limit  the  divine  omnipotence :  but  it  is  a  very  odd 
notion  of  them  that  they  enable  the  Deity  to  confer  on  an  almost 
bestial  creature  the  power  of  producing,  by  a  succession  of  efforts, 
what  God  himself  had  no  other  means  of  creating."  (Three  essays 
p.  193).  Doubtless  it  is  so  strange,  that  one  wonders  how  any 
could  imagine  it.  People  might  well  be  driven  back  by  its  strange 
ness  to  believe  the  Bible  history  of  the  Creation,  that  man  was 
created  perfect  at  first.  We  see  alas  !  in  our  great  towns,  a  ter 
rible  capacity  of  self-degradation  on  the  part  of  man.  "Man 
that  is  in  honour  and  understandeth  not,  is  like  the  beasts  that 
perish."  (Ps.  xlix.  20.)  What  is  once  degraded  cannot  be  re 
stored,  except  by  the  grace  of  God. 
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habitual  intercourse  with  God,  there  was  no  need  of 
Sacraments.  But  when  he  fell,  and  our  race  was  in 
volved  in  his  ruin,  then  came  into  being  that  won 
drous  plan  for  his  restoration,  which  Satan  had  envied 
us  and  fell,  which  the  Angels  desire  to  look  into. 
Then,  from  the  sacrifice  of  Abel,  began  all  those  pic 
tures  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Innocent  for  the  guilty, 
which,  while  they  could  not  put  away  sin,  confessed 
to  God  that  death  was  the  deserved  punishment  of 
sin,  and  reminded  the  offerer  of  the  One  meritorious 
Sacrifice,  which  was  to  come,  and  were  accepted,  for 
His  sake,  Whose  sacrifice  they  set  before  the  eyes  of 
the  penitent.  "  The  Hebrew  people,"  says  S.  Au 
gustine b  in  brief,  "  was  gathered  into  one  polity, 
which  should  enact  this  sacrament "  of  the  mystery 
of  life  eternal,  "  in  which"  polity,  "  through  some 
who  knew  and  some  who  knew  not,  this  which  is 
done  hitherto  and  henceforth  from  the  Coming  of 
Christ  was  foreannounced  as  to  come. — For  not  only 
all  prophecies  in  words, — but  also  all  rites,  priest 
hoods,  tabernacle  or  temple,  altars,  sacrifices,  cere 
monies,  festivals,  and  whatever  else  appertain  to  that 
service  of  God,  which  in  Greek  is  called  Aarpe/a;  these 
signified  and  fore-announced  those  things,  which,  for 
the  eternal  life  of  the  faithful  in  Christ,  we  both  be 
lieve  to  have  been  fulfilled,  and  see  to  be  fulfilled, 
and  trust  will  be  fulfilled."  "'What  is  what  is 
called  the  Old  Testament,  but  the  hiding  of  the  New  ? 
"What  is  what  is  called  the  New,  but  the  revelation 
of  the  Old?" 

But,  because  God  foreordained  to  sum  up  all  things 
in  Christ,  both  the  things  in  heaven  and  the  things 

b  S.  Aug.  de  civ.  Dei.  vii.  32.  c  Ib.  xvi.  26.  2. 
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on  earth,  and  so  all  before  Him  looked  on  to  Him, 
longed  for  Him,  all,  by  its  secret  yearnings  or  in 
open  prophecy  or  the  picture-language  of  rites,  spake 
of  Him;  as  all  things,  since  He  came,  has  looked  back 
to  Him  or  looks  on  to  His  future  coming, — is  it  His 
will,  that  all  good  and  grace  should  now  come  so 
immediately  to  us  from  Him,  that  there  should  be 
no  created  channels  of  His  love  ?  For  here  again, 
we  have  the  same  objection,  which  hindered  that  (I 
trust,  half-converted)  philosopher  from  believing  an 
Omnipotent  Creator.  "Does  not  the  very  idea  of 
means  imply,  that  the  means  have  an  efficacy,  which 
the  direct  action  of  the  Being  who  employs  them, 
has  not?"  As  if  the  Preservation  of  His  works  were 
not  a  continual  creation,  according  to  our  Lord's 
words,  "aMy  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I  work;" 
or  as  if,  since  He  exists  before  "eall  things  visible 
and  invisible,  thrones  or  dominions  or  principalities 
or  powers,  and  all  things  were  created  by  Him  and 
for  Him,  and  in  Him  all  things  exist,"  they  existed, 
except  through  His  power  existing  in  them  and  up 
holding  them.  Yet  so  we  are  compelled  to  hear  the 
language,  that  to  "  speak  of  the  Church  is  to  put  the 
Church  in  place  of  Christ;  "  to  prize  the  Sacraments 
of  Christ,  is  to  "substitute  the  sacraments  for  Christ," 
as  if  the  Church  were  other  than  the  mystical  body 
of  Christ,  held  together  in  its  supernatural  existence 
and  oneness  by  One  and  the  same  indivisible  indwell 
ing  Spirit ;  or  as  if  the  Sacraments  of  Christ  were 
other  than  the  channels  of  His  grace,  yea  of  Himself, 
to  the  soul,  knitting  it  to  Himself. 

Ill  indeed  were  it  with  us,  if  any  thing  in  the 
a  S.  Johnv.  17.  e  Col.  i.  16,  17. 
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sacraments  depended  upon  man.  But  to  believe  this 
were  the  Donatist  heresy,  which  our  Church  in  her 
Article  condemns,  affirming,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
Sacraments  ufbe  effectual  because  of  Christ's  insti 
tution  and  promise,  although  they  be  ministered 
through  evil  men."  Then  would  man  give  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  Baptism  or  Confirmation  or  Ordination : 
then  would  Christ  not  give  Himself  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  but  would  be  passively  given  by  man ; 
then  there  would  be  as  many  baptisms  as  there  were 
baptizers  ;  then  would  salvation  depend  upon  a  crea 
ture,  whereas  u  vain  is  the  help  of  man  ;  "  then  would 
God  not  be  man's  only  hope  :  then  would  the  instru 
ment  of  the  Sacrament  be  as  another  Christ  and 
another  Paraclete ". 

But  now  we  know  that,  whatever  the  gift  be,  God 
is  the  only  Giver.  God  through  Christ  in  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  the  one  Author  and  Fulfiller  of  Sacraments. 
He  baptizes,  He  absolves,  He  ordains,  He  makes  the 
Eucharist,  the  Bread  of  life,  the  Body  and  Blood  of 
Christ.  "h  He,"  the  Holy  Ghost  revealed  to  S.  John 
Baptist,  "He  it  isWhobaptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
And  I  saw  and  bare  witness,  that  He  is  the  Son  of 
God."  This  the  fathers  so  often  inculcate.  " i  Bap 
tism  in  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost  hath  Christ,  not  any  man  for  its  author ; 
and  Christ,  not  any  man,  is  the  Truth."  " k  The 
teacher  of  the  Gentiles  said  in  some  places,  '  my  Gos 
pel  ;'  he  nowhere  says  c  my  Baptism.'  "  "  ]  The  grace 

f  Art.  xxvi.  s  Taken  from  a  R.  C.  writer, 

Klee  Dogmatik.  L.  iii.  2.  1.  §  3. 

h  S.  John  i.  33.  *  S.  Aug.  c.  lit.  Petil.  ii.  57. 

K  Ib.  iii.  30.  J  Id.  Ep.  105.  acl  Don.  n.  12. 
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is  ever  of  God,  and  the  Sacrament  is  of  God ;  but  of 
man  the  ministry  alone,  who,  if  he  is  good,  cleaveth 
to  God  and  worketh  with  God,  but  if  he  is  bad, 
God  worketh  through  him  the  visible  form  of  the 
sacrament,  but  Himself  giveth  the  invisible  grace.'7 
"MIThe  Priest  sanctifieth  not  the  water,  but  fulfilleth 
the  needed  ministry,  having  received  this  from  God 
by  grace."  Or  of  Absolution  through  man:  Unlt 
cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Spirit  forgiveth  sins,  since 
the  Lord  Himself  said,  <  Eeceive  the  Holy  Ghost ; 
whose  sins  ye  remit  they  are  remitted.'  Sec  how 
sins  are  forgiven  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  to  the 
remission  of  sins  men  supply  their  ministry,  yet  do 
not  exercise  the  right  of  any  power  :  for  they  do  not 
forgiv^  sins  in  their  own,  but  in  the  Name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  They 
pray,  God  giveth ;  the  execution  is  through  man, 
the  richness  of  the  gift  is  from  the  Power  on  high." 
And  to  quote  one  place  only  of  S.  Chrysostom  on  the 
Holy  Eucharist,  "  °  The  things  which  God  giveth  are 
not  of  such  sort  as  to  be  fulfilled  by  priestly  virtue. 
All  is  of  grace.  The  priest  opens  his  mouth,  but 
God  worketh  all.  The  priest  only  fulfilleth  a  sym 
bol. — I  would  say  a  marvellous  thing ;  but  be  not 
amazed  nor  troubled.  What  is  this  ?  The  oblation 
is  the  same,  whether  a  common  man,  or  Paul  or 
Peter  offer  it.  It  is  the  same  which  Christ  gave  to 
His  disciples,  and  which  now  too  the  priests  celebrate. 
This  is  no  less  than  that.  How  so  ?  Because  this 
too  it  is  not  men  who  sanctify,  but  He  Himself  Who 

m  De  comm.  ess.  Patris  et  Fil.  et  Sp.  S.  n.  4J.  in  S.  A  than,  ii.  21. 

11  S.  Ambr.  de  Sp.  S.  iii.  18.  n.  137.  Opp.  ii.  693. 

0  in  2  Tim.  Horn.  ii.  p.  181.  ed.  Field. 
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sanctified  that  also.  For  as  the  words  which  God 
spake  are  the  same  which  the  Priest  now  too  utter- 
eth,  so  also  the  oblation  is  the  same. — So  then  the 
whole  is  of  faith.— And  this  then  and  that  are  the 
Body.  And  he  who  thinketh  that  this  is  less  than 
that,  knoweth  not  that  Christ  now  too  is  present  and 
now  too  worketh."  , 

"  What  angel  in  Heaven, "  said  onep,  not  yet  alto 
gether  emancipated  from  his  Puritan  education,  yet 
one  who  confessed  his  own  sins  to  the  priest"1,  "  could 
have  said  to  man  as  our  Lord  did  to  Peter,  Feed 
My  sheep,  Preach,  Baptize,  Do  this  in  remembrance 
of  Me, — Whose  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained, 
and  their  offences  in  heaven  pardoned,  whose  faults 
you  shall  on  earth  forgive.  What  think  we  ?„  Are 
these  terrestrial  sounds,  or  else  are  they  voices  ut 
tered  out  of  the  clouds  above  ?  The  power  of  the 
ministry  of  God  translateth  out  of  darkness  to  glory  ; 
it  raiseth  men  from  the  earth,  and  bringeth  God 
Himself  down  from  heaven  :  by  blessing  visible  ele 
ments,  it  maketh  them  invisible  grace  ;  it  giveth 
daily  the  Holy  Ghost :  it  hath  to  dispose  of  that 
Flesh  which  was  given  for  the  life  of  the  world,  and 
that  Blood  which  was  poured  out  to  redeem  souls  \ 
when  it  poureth  malediction  upon  the  head  of  the 
wicked,  they  perish;  when  it  revoketh  the  same, 
they  revive.  0  wretched  blindness,  if  we  admire 
not  so  great  power ;  more  wretched,  if  we  consider 
it  aright,  and,  notwithstanding,  imagine  that  any 
but  God  can  bestow  it !" 

This  is  the  great  glorious  side  of  the  Sacraments 

P  Hooker  Eccl.  Pol.  v.  77.  1. 
i  Walton's  life  of  Hooker,  end. 
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of  Christ,  that  in  them  He  invisibly  worketli ;  by 
them  He  maketh  us  members  of  Himself;  by  them 
He  uniteth  us  to  Himself,  so  that  we  should  dwell 
in  Him  and  He  in  us,  be  one  with  Him  and  He  with 
us ;  or  if,  by  sin,  fallen  from  Him,  restores  us  to  that 
blessed  communion.  This  on  His  side  !  But  there 
is  the  other  side,  ourselves.  In  Paradise  there  was 
no  need  of  Sacraments.  To  Adam  God  spake,  and 
all  created  things  spake  to  him  of  the  glory  of  God. 
God  Who  had  clothed  him  with  that  robe  of  original 
righteousness,  maintained  by  Himself  the  life  of  his 
soul,  was  Himself  its  life.  Sacraments  are  not  merely 
framed  for  our  compound  nature  of  mind  and  body, 
the  spiritual  and  the  carnal.  Through  the  Fall,  our 
higher  nature  had  become  infected  with  pride,  but 
had  also  become  subject  to  the  lower,  the  spirit  to 
the  flesh ;  so  God  binds  together  highest  and  lowest, 
things  wholly  outward  and  wholly  inward,  material 
and  spiritual,  choosing  that  which  is  outward  and 
temporal  as  the  instrument  of  His  grace,  healing  our 
diseased  sensuousness  by  objects  of  sense,  humbling 
our  pride  by  restoring  us  through  things  of  sense ;  but 
withal  fixing  our  minds,  so  scattered  among  things 
outward,  on  that  moment  wherein  He  bestows  on  us 
His  grace,  so  that  with  our  whole  powers  and  all  the 
intensity  of  our  will,  we  might  concentrate  ourselves 
on  that  moment  of  the  special  presence  and  working 
of  God  in  us  and  upon  us,  and  with  our  whole  spirit 
rest  therein r. 

This  Divine  humility  in  the  Sacraments  was  fore 
shadowed  by  those  tokens  of  His  Presence,  which  He 
gave  to  holy  men  before  and  after  the  giving  of  the 
r  Also  from  Klee. 
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law,  in  the  burning  bush,  and  pillar  of  fire,  or  in  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord,  that  created  Angel,  in  whom  He 
was,  and  was  worshipped s :  or  as  the  presence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  betokened  by  the  form  of  the  dove 
or  the  tongues  of  fire. 

But  what  was  the  presence  of  Christ  Himself  in 
the  flesh,  but  Divine  power  hidden  in  human  weak 
ness  ?  When  God  would  deliver  man  from  sin  and 
eternal  death,  He  willed  not  to  deliver  him,  save  by 
Him  Who  was  also  Man.  But  "a  brother  could  not 
redeem  man."  He  Who  suffered  was  Man ;  He  Who 
gave  to  those  Sufferings  their  Infinite  value,  was  God. 
"  For  our  sakes,"  says  a  great  and  very  accurate  fa 
ther  *,  "He  became  Man,  and  bodily ,  as  the  Apostle 
says,  the  Godhead  dwelt  in  the  flesh,  as  much  as  to 
say,  Being  God,  He  had  His  own  body,  and  using 
this  as  an  instrument,  He  became  Man  for  our  sakes. 
And  on  account  of  this,  the  properties  of  the  flesh 
are  said  to  be  His,  since  He  was  in  it,  such  as  to 
hunger  and  thirst,  to  suffer,  to  weary  and  the  like, 
of  which  the  flesh  is  capable ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  work  proper  to  the  Word  Himself,  such  as 
to  raise  the  dead,  to  restore  sight  to  the  blind,  and 
to  cure  the  woman  with  an  issue  of  blood,  He  did 
through  His  own  Body.  And  the  Word  bore  the 
infirmities  of  the  flesh  as  His  own,  for  His  was  the 
flesh :  and  the  flesh  ministered  to  the  work  of  the 
Godhead,  because  the  Godhead  was  in  it;  for  the 
body  was  God's.  When  the  flesh  suffered,  the  Word 
was  not  external  to  it,  and  therefore  the  Passion  is 
said  to  be  His;  and  when  He  did  divinely  the  Father's 

s  See  at  length  Pusey,  in  Daniel  the  Prophet  pp.  519 — 525. 
1  S.  Ath.  ag.  the  Arians,  iii.  26.  8—10.  pp.  443—445.  Oxf.  Tr. 
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work,  the  flesh  was  not  external  to  Him,  but  in  the 
body  itself  did  the  Lord  do  them.  When  there  was 
need  to  raise  Peter's  wife's  mother,  who  was  sick  of 
a  fever,  He  stretched  forth  His  hand  humanly,  but 
He  stopped  the  illness  divinely.  In  the  case  of  the 
man  blind  from  his  birth,  human  was  the  spittle, 
which  He  gave  forth  from  the  flesh,  but  divinely  did 
He  open  the  eyes  through  the  clay.  In  the  case  of 
Lazarus,  He  gave  forth  a  human  voice,  as  Man ;  but 
Divinely,  as  God,  did  He  raise  Lazarus  from  the 
dead.  When  He  touched  the  leper,  it  was  the  Man 
Who  was  seen,  but  somewhat  beyond  man,  when  He 
cleansed  him.  The  Man  was  seen  when  He  hung 
upon  the  Cross ;  but  what  was  above  man,  when  the 
graves  being  opened,  He  raised  the  dead." 

He  Who  willed  that  Uuthe  excellency  of  the 
power"  of  the  Gospel  should  be  seen  to  "be  of  God," 
and  not  of  man,  deposited  the  "  treasure  in  earthen 
vessels."  He  a  v  chose  the  weak  things  of  the  world 
to  confound  the  things  which  are  mighty ;  and  base 
things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are  despised, 
and  things  which  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things 
that  are ;  that  no  flesh  might  glory  in  His  Presence." 
To  win  mankind  to  die  to  themselves  and  live  to 
Him,  He  used  "wnot  enticing  words  of  man's  wisdom, 
but  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power."  He 
chose  not  such  as  Plato  and  Socrates  to  convert  the 
world,  but  the  fishermen  and  the  tax-gatherer,  and 
thereafter  the  tent-maker,  "  x  to  teach  all  nations, 
baptising  them  in  the  Name  of  the  Father  and  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  teaching  them  to  observe 

u  2  Cor.  iv.  7.  v  1  Cor.  i.  27-29. 

w  Ib.  ii.  4.  x  S.  Matt,  xxviii.  19. 
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all  things,  whatsoever"  He,  the  Crucified,  had  " com 
manded."  "When  human  reason  shall  have  satisfied 
itself,  that  such  were  the  instruments  which  it  would 
choose  to  subdue  all  nations  to  "ythe  obedience  of 
the  faith,"  to  ensoul  all  wisdom  and  take  captive  all 
power,  then,  but  not  till  then,  let  it  question  the  wis 
dom  of  any  other  means,  the  weakness  of  us  the  minis 
ters  of  Christ,  or  the  humility  of  His  Sacraments. 

But  this  is  only  a  part  of  a  whole.  While  man 
stumbles  at  all  which  God  is  and  does,  His  Being, 
His  Attributes,  His  Providence,  His  acts,  His  reveal 
ing  Himself,  or  the  ways,  in  which  He  has  or  has 
not  revealed  Himself,  His  requirements,  His  com 
mands,  His  prohibitions,  His  wisdom,  His  aweful 
holiness,  their  greatest  quarrel  is  with  His  conde 
scension  z.  Without  the  Gospel,  they  stumble  at  the 
humility  of  the  Incarnation,  the  Virgin's  womb,  the 
Crucifixion,  His  placing  our  human  nature  at  God^s 
Eight  Hand.  It  is  but  the  same  principle  of  stum 
bling  within  the  Gospel,  that  they  take  offence  at 
the  simplicity  and  condescension  which  He  uses  in 
the  Sacraments,  His  hiding  of  His  power,  His  making 
us  members  of  Himself  without  waiting  for  our  wills, 
the  cheapness  of  our  forgiveness,  yet  the  outward 
lowliness  of  its  means. 

Yet  listen  to  Himself,  and  observe  the  largeness, 
the  absolute  authority,  the  unqualifiedness  of  the 
commission ;  "  As  My  Father  hath  sent  Me,  even  so 
send  I  you."  To  a  like  end,  with  like  authority,  with 

y  Rom.  i.  4. 

2  Repeated  partly  from  my  Comm.  on  Hosea  xir.  10.  "  The 
ways  of  the  Lord  are  right,  and  the  just  shall  walk  in  them,  and 
the  transgressors  shall  stumble  thereon."  pp.  92,  93. 
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like  commission  to  send  others  to  carry  on  in  their 
place  My  work.  "  Like,"  as  far  as  the  work  of  those 
who  built  on  the  One  foundation  which  is  Christ a, 
can  be  like  His,  "Who  was  laid  by  the  Father  as  that 
Foundation.  "Like,"  in  the  end  of  their  mission; 
because,  as  He,  the  Son  of  Man,  came  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost,  our  office  is,  as  we  were 
admonished,  when  we  were  empowered  with  it,  to 
"bseek  for  Christ's  sheep  that  are  dispersed  abroad, 
and  for  His  children  which  are  in  the  midst  of  this 
naughty  world,  that  they  may  be  saved  through 
Christ  for  ever."  "cHe  says,  that  He  sent  them," 
says  S.Cyril,  "as  the  Father  sent  Him,  that  they 
might  thence  know  that  they  ought  to  call  sinners  to 
repentance,  to  heal  the  sick  in  body  or  spirit,  in  all 
the  orderings  of  their  doings  not  to  seek  any  how 
their  own  will  but  that  of  Him  "Who  sent  them ;  and 
as  far  as  was  possible,  by  their  doctrine  to  save  the 
world." 

"With  like  powers."  In  Him  inherent ;  to  them, 
entrusted  by  Him.  In  Him  unerring,  in  the  suc 
cessors  of  the  Apostles  liable  to  error,  yet  so  that 
when  He,  the  Searcher  of  hearts,  sees  the  penitence 
to  be  true,  He  confirms  the  sentence,  pronounced  in 
His  Name  and  by  His  authority  committed  to  His 
servant.  So  said  they,  whose  sayings  the  whole 
Church  has  accepted  until  now.  "d  Those  things 
peculiar  to  God  Alone,  to  absolve  sin,  these  He  pro 
mises  Himself  to  give."  "eThe  Lord  gave  to  the 

a  Isa.  xxviii.  16.  1  Cor.  iii.  11.  b  Ordination  of  Priests. 

c  ad  loc.  L.  xii.  c.  1.  p.  133.  ed.  P.  E.  Pusey. 

d  S.  Chrys.  on  S.  Matt.  xvi.  8. 
e  S.  Ambr.  in  Ps.  xxxviii.  n.  37. 
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Apostles  what  before  was  reserved  to  His  own  judge 
ment,  the  loosing  of  sins  by  the  mercifulness  of  re 
mission,  that  what  had  need  speedily  to  be  released 
might  not  long  remain  bound." 

It  must  surely  strike  a  thoughtful  person,  how 
these  external  acts,  which  have  such  great  internal 
gifts  COD  veyed  through  them,  are  concentrated  around 
the  Atoning  Death  and  Resurrection  of  our  Lord. 
Then  He  sent  the  Apostles  and  their  successors  to 
the  end  of  the  world,  till  trial  and  the  grace  needed 
for  it  shall  be  no  more,  to  "  baptise  all  nations,  in 
the  Name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  "  then  He  fulfilled  to  His  Apostles  what  He 
had  before  promised f  to  them,  that  He  would  give 
them  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  that  what 
they  should  loose  on  earth  should  be  loosed  in  hea 
ven;  then  He  Himself  ordained  them,  breathing  upon 
them,  to  symbolise  "sthat  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not 
the  Spirit  of  the  Father  only,  but  His  own  also,"  that 
"  hHe  proceeded  from  Him,  as  that  breath  from  His 
Body  :  "  then  He  gave  them  authority  to  loose  from 
the  bonds  and  graveclothes  of  sin  the  souls  whom 
He,  with  His  Voice  of  Power,  had  awakened  from 
the  sleep  of  death. 

So  also,  it  was  just  before  and  in  anticipation  of 
the  Death,  which  He  was  willingly  to  undergo  for 
the  salvation  of  mankind,  that,  to  use  the  words  of 
S.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  u  i  He  Who  disposeth  all  things 
according  to  His  supreme  "Will,  awaited  not  the  com 
pulsion  from  the  Betrayal,  and  the  violent  assault  of 

f  S.Matt.  xvi.  19.  xviii.  19.  g  S.  Aug.  ad  loc. 

h  Id.  de  Gen.  ad  lit.  x.  8. 
1  In  Christi  liosurr.  Or.  i.  Opp.  389,  300. 
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the  Jews,  and  the  lawless  judgement  of  Pilate,  so 
that  their  malice  should  be  the  beginning  and  the 
cause  of  the  common  salvation  of  man,  but  by  this 
dispensation  He  anticipateth  their  assault,  according 
to  the  mode  of  His  priestly  act,  ineffable  and  invisi 
ble  to  man,  and  offered  Himself  as  an  Offering  and 
Sacrifice  for  us,  Priest  at  once  and  the  Lamb  of  God, 
Who  taketh  away  the  sins  of  the  world.  When  was 
this  ?  When  He  gave  His  own  Body  to  be  eaten 
for  food  and  His  Blood  to  be  drunk  by  those  who 
were  with  Him. — When  He  gave  His  Body  for  food 
and  His  Blood  for  drink  to  His  disciples,  He  had  al 
ready,  after  an  unspeakable  and  invisible  manner,  in 
will,  sacrificed  His  Body  by  His  power  as  Dispenser 
of  the  mysteries.  Whosoever  therefore  reckoneth 
the  time  from  the  moment,  when  the  Sacrifice  was 
offered  to  God  by  the  Great  High  Priest,  Who  in 
effably  and  invisibly  offered  Himself  a  Lamb  for  the 
common  sin  of  man,  will  not  err  from  the  truth." 

And  this  He,  the  one  High  Priest,  bade  His  Apos 
tles  and  their  successors  to  do.  As  He  said  to  them, 
"  Go  and  baptize  all  nations,"  "I  am  with  you  unto 
the  end  of  the  world,"  so  He  said  to  them,  "  This 
do  in  remembrance  of  Me."  In  a  degree,  all  are 
joined  on,  all  ought  to  join  themselves,  to  this  act. 
For  S.  Paul  says  to  all,  "  As  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  forth  the  Lord's 
Death  till  He  come."  All  ought  to  join,  with  the 
whole  affections  of  their  heart,  in  offering  to  the  praise 
and  glory  of  God's  eternal  Majesty,  Him,  Whom  for 
our  salvation  He  so  lovingly  offered  up  and  so  graci 
ously  gives  to  be  received  in  this  Sacrament,  which 
we  celebrate  in  perpetual  memory  of  that  Benefit. 
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But  to  the  Apostles  and  those  who  should  be  ap 
pointed  by  them  and  from  them  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  He  said  separately  :  "  This  do  in  remembrance 
of  Me ;  "  and  we,  in  union  with  that  Sacrifice  which 
He,  our  great  High  Priest,  ever  presenteth  in  heaven, 
appearing  for  us  at  God's  Eight  Hand  where  He 
"  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us,"  andplead- 
eth  the  "  One  oblation  of  Himself  once  offered,"  that 
"  full  perfect  and  sufficient  sacrifice  oblation  and  sa 
tisfaction  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world,"  "we,"  in 
S.  Ambrose's  words k,  "  we  priests  follow  as  we  can; 
that  we  may  offer  sacrifice  for  the  people ;  although 
weak  in  deserts,  yet  honourable  in  sacrifice :  since 
though  Christ  is  not  now  seen  to  offer,  yet  Himself 
is  offered  on  earth  when  the  Body  of  Christ  is  offered ; 
yea  Himself  is  plainly  seen  to  offer  in  us,  Whose 
Word  sanctineth  the  Sacrifice  which  is  offered." 

But,  men  say,  there  can  be  no  special  priests  under 
the  Gospel,  because  S.  Peter  says  of  all  Christians, 
that  they  are  alan  holy  Priesthood,  to  offer  up  spi 
ritual  sacrifices,  acceptable  to  God  by  Jesus  Christ." 
Would  God  all  Christians  knew  their  calling  and 
obeyed  it !  It  would  be  a  very  different  world.  But 
not  a  few,  I  fear,  who,  to  get  rid  of  the  belief  of  any 
special  priesthood  under  the  Gospel,  appeal  to  the 
universal  priesthood  of  Christians,  would  be  startled 
at  being  reminded,  that,  as  Christians,  they,  one  by 
one,  had  a  portion  in  our  Eedeemer's  Priesthood, 
that  they  were  priests,  and  had,  as  priests,  "  sacri- 

k  in  Ps.  xxxviii.  n.  25.  Opp.  i.  p.  852. 

1  1  S.  Pet.  ii.  5.  add  9.  Being  an  application  of  Ex.  xix.  6,  it 
plainly  does  not  exclude  other  priests  in  the  Gospel,  since  that  did 
not  under  the  law. 
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fices  "  to  offer,  "  acceptable  to  God,  by  Jesus  Christ," 
to  be  offered  to  Him,  in  union  with  the  One  Ador 
able  Sacrifice.  Imagine  one  saying  to  you,  one  by 
one,  my  sons,  abruptly  but  earnestly,  "  Thou  art  a 
priest,  holy  through  Him  Who  hallowed  thee  ;  take 
heed  to  the  sacrifices  which  thou  hast  to  offer,  that 
thou  neglect  them  not,  that  thou  offer  them  not  blind 
or  lame  or  maimed,  but  holy  and  without  blemish, 
as  a  reasonable  service." 

What  are  these  sacrifices  ?  First  of  all,  your 
selves.  For  so  the  Apostle  exhorts,  "ml  beseech 
you,  brethren,  by  the  mercies  of  God,  that  you  pre 
sent  your  bodies  a  living  sacrifice,  holy,  acceptable 
to  God,  your  reasonable  service."  How  "  living," 
and  yet  a  "  sacrifice,"  which  is  dead?  Because  the 
passions  are  kept  still  by  prayer  and  God's  gift  of 
continence;  the  body  is,  he  says,  "dead  to  sin,"  and 
the  soul  lives  free  to  God,  with  that  freedom,  where 
by  Christ  has  enfreed  it.  "nAnd  if  the  body,  which 
the  soul  uses  as  a  servant,  is  a  sacrifice,  when  its 
good  and  right  use  is  referred  to  God,  how  much 
more  the  soul,  when  it  refers  itself  to  God,  that, 
kindled  by  the  fire  of  His  love,  it  may  lose  the  form 
of  earthly  concupiscence  and  may  be  re-formed,  be 
ing  subjected  to  Him  as  its  unchangeable  pattern,  a 
sacrifice  well-pleasing  to  Him,  through  that  which 
it  has  received  of  His  beauty ! "  t '  The  altar  of  God, ' ' 
they  said  of  old0,  "is  the  heart.  To  Him  we  burn 
sweetest  incense,  when,  in  His  presence,  we  are 
kindled  with  a  holy  love ;  we  vow  and  pay  to  Him 
His  gifts  in  us  and  ourselves :  we  offer  to  Him  the 
sacrifice  of  humility  and  praise  on  the  altar  of  the 

m  Rom.  xii.  1.         n  S.  Aug.  de  Civ.  Dei  x.  6.         °  Ib.  c.  2. 
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heart  by  the  fire  of  fervid  charity/7  ""Works  of 
mercy,  referred  to  Him,  are  sacrifices  to  Him ; "  so 
is  the  broken  and  contrite  heart.  Only  look  we  to 
it,  that  it  be  indeed  a  sacrifice.  For  shall  we  sacri 
fice  to  our  God  that  which  costs  us  nothing  ? 

One  objection  more!    Of  late,  some  have  ventured 
to  use  the  term  "  magic  "  or  "  magical  "  with  regard 
to  God's  operation  in  the  Sacraments.     Let  them 
look  to  themselves,  if  they  believe  any  intervention 
of  God  with  the  soul  of  man,  any  real  working  of 
God  by  grace.     Blessed  magic  indeed  were  it;  for 
the  magic  of  the  fables  mostly  was  thought  to  turn 
men  into  beasts ;  the  magic  of  God  changes  men, 
who  had  "become  like  the  beasts  who  perish,"  into 
beings  worthy  of  the  name  of  man,  sons  of  God,  and 
fellow-citizens  with  the  saints p,   being  made  like 
unto  the  Angels,  "partakers  of  the  Divine  Natureq." 
Natural  magic  was  supposed  to  act  without  the  will; 
grace,  in  or  out  of  the  Sacraments,  is  received  by 
the  will,  acts  upon  the  will,  transforms  the  will,  up 
bears  the  will,  but  only,  if  willingly  upborne.    "What 
is  all  grace,  but  the  supernatural  condition  and  rela 
tion  to  God  by  a  supernatural  indwelling  of  God  in 
the  soul  ?     Was  it  magic,  or  even  the  sight  of  Jesus 
glorified  and  speaking  to  him,  or  was  it  the  grace  of 
God,  which  transformed  Saul  the  wolf  and  the  per 
secutor  of  Jesus  into  Paul  the  lamb,  whose  life  was 
Christ  living  in  him.     Was  it  magic,  which  trans 
formed  the   eloquent   orator  and  Senator,  Cyprian, 
who  relates  of  himself r,  "After  the  stain  of  former 
years  had  been  washed  away  by  aid  of  that  life-giving 

P  Eph.  ii.  19.  i  2  S.  Pet.  i.  6. 

'•  Ep.  ad  Donat.  Treatises  p.  3.  Oxf.  Tr. 
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water,  and  the  serene  and  pure  light  from  above 
poured  itself  into  my  cleansed  breast,  after  having 
drunk  in  the  Spirit  from  heaven,  the  second  birth  re 
created  me  into  a  new  man,  forthwith  wondrously 
things  doubtful  became  certain,  what  was  closed 
opened,  things  dark  shone  with  light,  what  before 
seemed  difficult  became  easy,  what  was  thought  im 
possible,  could  be  done  ;  that  which  before,  born  after 
the  flesh,  lived  guiltily,  owned  itself  earthly ;  what 
the  Holy  Spirit  now  animated,  began  to  be  of  God. 
Thou  knowest,  as  well  as  I :  what  that  death  of  sin 
and  life  of  virtues  took  from  me,  what  it  gave." 

God's  arm  is  not  shortened.  If  the  like  have  not 
been  fulfilled  in  us,  God  hath  not  been  wanting  to 
us,  but  we  to  God. 

I  could  not  bear  to  think,  my  sons,  that  any  one  of 
you  here  had  grievously  stained  that  Us white  robe" 
which  was  given  to  you  in  Baptism,  u  to  bear  it  un 
spotted  before  the  judgement-seat  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  to  life  eternal."  But  should  it,  in  any  case, 
have  been  otherwise,  through  evil  companions  or 
sudden  stress  of  passion,  or  curiosity,  you  know  how, 
through  penitence)  it  may  be  cleansed  anew  by  the 
Blood  of  Christ.  And  one  special  remedy,  by  His 
own  authority,  your  Judge  has  told  you  of,  and  the 
Church  repeats  to  you  in  His  words,  which  He  said 
to  His  Apostles,  "Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they 
are  remitted  unto  them."  The  Church  has,  since  He 
left  His  ministry  to  be  carried  on  by  men  in  His 
Name,  ever  used  that  remedy  in  the  case  of  grievous 
sins,  and  found  it  health-giving.  Were  it  any  re- 

3  Bite  in  Sarum  ritual,  paraphrased  iu  the  1st  Prayer  book 
under  Edw.  vi. 
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medy  for  distressing  bodily  illness,  you  would  not 
doubt.  An  eminent  physician  once  said  to  me,  "  Why 
a  certain  remedy  stops  certain  fevers,  we  know  not ; 
we  only  know  by  experience  that  it  does."  Now  if 
five  hundred  people,  who  had  not  had  occasion  to 
use  that  remedy,  were  to  declaim  against  it  ever  so 
dogmatically,  and  say  that  it  was  unreasonable,  un 
scientific,  absurd,  to  think  that  it  could  have  that 
effect,  that  it  could  not  be  shewn  how  it  could  have 
it— and  other  five  hundred  were  to  say,  "we  have 
suffered  under  that  same  sickness,  we  used  that  re 
medy  and  we  were  cured,"  you  would  not  doubt 
which  to  trust,  those  who,  not  having  tried  it,  de 
claimed  against  it,  or  those  who  having  tried  it,  said, 
"We  have  tried  it,  and  the  fever  was  stayed." 

I  had  occasion  to  say  once  to  a  Bishop  \  who  had 
great  love  for  generations  before  you  in  this  place : 
"You  know,  my  Lord,  that  for  some  sins  of  the 
young  confession  is  the  remedy."  He  answered  at 
once,  "  Yes,  it  is,"  and  told  me  how  he  had  himself 
seen  it. 

Let  others  invent  what  non-natural  explanation 
they  will  of  our  Lord's  plain  words,  "  Whosesoever 
sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them ;"  let 
them  say,  "man  cannot  forgive  sins,"  omitting  to 
say,  that  God,  Who  Alone  can  forgive  sins,  can  re- 

*  Bp.  Wilbcrforce.  The  occasion  was,  that  he  had  assigned  me 
in  the  course  of  Lenten  Sermons  in  1860,  a  subject,  which,  I  then 
thought,  would  naturally  lead  me  to  preach  on  confession,  and  so, 
as  I  was  to  preach  at  his  appointment,  I  informed  him.  The  re 
sult  was,  that  the  Bishop  left  it  wholly  to  me,  although  we,  the 
preachers,  were,  in  a  manner,  his  deputies.  This  fact  ought  to 
qualify  the  inferences,  which  some  make  from  what  he  may  have 
said  against  inculcating  confession  generally,  as  a  rule. 
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mit  them  through  man  :  their  witness  is  more  valu 
able,  who  can  say  with  the  blind  man  in  the  Gospel, 
"  I  went  and  washed  and  received  sight." 

Our  yearly  season  of  special  penitence  is  coming 
upon  us,  in  which  the  Church  again  utters  her  protest 
against  our  careless  ways  and  our  neglect  of  "  godly 
discipline,"  "  by  which  persons  convicted  of  notori 
ous  sin  were  put  to  open  penance  and  punished  in 
this  world  that  their  souls  might  be  saved  in  the  Day 
of  the  Lord."  But  then,  because  our  modern  habits 
and  dread  of  shame  nowhere,  throughout  Christen 
dom,  endures  this,  she  exhorts  us  the  more  to  "search 
and  examine  our  own  consciences  by  the  rule  of 
God's  commandments,  and  that  not  lightly,  and  after 
the  manner  of  dissemblers  with  God."  "  Sift  your 
selves  through  and  through,  and  so  sift  on,"  says  a 
prophet11  alike  of  God's  tender  love  and  holiness, 
not  looking  at  yourself  superficially,  but  examining 
closely  what  you  have  been,  what  in  detail  you  are ; 
ask  God  for  light  to  see  yourselves,  as  you  shall  see 
yourselves  at  the  Judgement-seat  of  Christ.  Dare 
to  behold  yourselves,  as  far  as  you  can,  as  His  All- 
seeing  Eye  sees  you ;  in  what  way  you  first  fell  into 
any  sin,  which  has  since  haunted  you,  what  you 
should  most  fear,  if  our  Lord  came  suddenly  to  judge. 
To  what  end  to  hide  your  eyes  from  them  now,  and 
behold  them,  if  unrepented,  to  your  condemnation 
at  the  Great  Day  ?  Do  this,  telling  God  that  you 
desire  to  grieve,  for  love  of  Him,  for  whatever  has 
oifended  Him ;  and  then,  if  you  have  found  it  hard 
to  carry  on  the  strife  by  yourselves,  if  you  would 
fain  consult  a  physician  who  understands  the  sick- 
»  Zeph.  ii.  1.  See  Pusey's  Oomm.,  on  the  Minor  Prophets  p.  455. 
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nesses  of  the  mind  and  their  remedies,  if  you  wish 
not  to  trust  to  yourselves,  but  to  hear  the  absolving 
voice  of  Christ,  before  you  see  Him  on  His  Judge 
ment  throne,  if  you  wish  not  only  to  hear  your  par 
don  pronounced  in  His  Name,  but  to  run  your  race 
Heavenward  with  increased  strength  and  grace,  you 
know  to  whom  He,  the  Truth,  has  said  "  Whose  sins 
ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto  them." 
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S.  JOHN  i.  27. 

"  There  standeth  One  among  you>  Whom  ye 
knoiv  not-" 

WHY  is  the  study  of  the  physical  sciences  at  this 
time  so  often  adverse  to  the  faith  in  God,  and  His 
Son,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  ?  There  is  no  doubt  alas  ! 
that  it  is  so  :  the  long  list  of  eminent  scientific  men 
of  old,  of  unimpaired  faith,  shews  that  it  need  not  be 
so.  To  consider  why  of  late  it  has  been  so,  may,  by 
God's  blessing,  save  individuals  from  being  borne 
away  into  the  whirlpool. 

It  is  not  that  the  book  of  God's  works  contradicts 
the  book  of  God's  Word,  or  even  that  man's  inter 
pretation  of  the  one  book  contradicts  his  interpreta 
tion  of  the  other.  They  move  in  two  different 
spheres,  and  cross  each  other's  path  only  in  the  most 
elementary  points.  The  sphere  of  the  Bible  is  the 
revelation  which  God  makes  of  Himself  to  man,  what 
He  has  declared  of  Himself,  of  His  Being,  His  At 
tributes,  His  relation  to  His  creatures  and  of  His 
creatures  to  Him;  what  duties  that  revelation  im 
poses  upon  man ;  how  man  may  correspond  to  the 
purposes  of  that  revelation ;  why  he  failed ;  how  he 

a  The  writer,  having  the  opinion  of  an  eminent  physician  that, 
this  sermon  was  too  long  for  his  powers  of  delivery,  and  not 
knowing  how  to  shorten  it,  the  sermon  was  actually  delivered  by 
his  friend  the  Bev,  H.  P.  Liddon,  D.D. 
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may  recover ;  what  God  has  done  to  restore  him, 
nay  to  raise  him  above  his  original  creation  in  grace  : 
how  He  daily  helps  him  in  his  struggle  with  sin,  on 
his  way,  step  by  step,  upwards  to  Himself;  how  he 
may  attain  to  the  end,  for  which  he  was  created,  like 
ness  to  God,  love  of  God,  union  with  God,  attaining 
to  God,  the  blessed-making  sight  of  God,  in  all  eter 
nity  ;  and,  on  God's  side,  by  what  rule  of  His  ever 
lasting  justice  holiness  and  mercy,  He  will,  after 
this  life,  dispose  of  each  individual  soul  whom  He 
has  made  and  has  redeemed.  The  sphere  of  physical 
science  is  the  material. 

The  basis  of  a  lasting  peace  and  alliance  between 
physical  science  and  Theology  is,  that  neither  should 
intrude  into  the  province  of  the  other.  This  is  also 
true  science.  For  science  is  certain  knowledge  based 
on  certain  facts.  The  facts  on  which  Theology  rests 
are  spiritual  facts ;  those  of  physical  science  are 
material. 

Theology  has  wisely  gone  back  to  the  wisdom  of 
S.  Augustine,  \\%o  deprecated  a  Christian's  support 
ing  opinions  on  physical  science  by  the  authority  of 
Holy  Scripture b.  ' '  When  they  [the  better-instructed 
heathen]"  says  this  father,  "  discover  some  Chris 
tian  in  error  in  a  matter  which  they  themselves  know 
thoroughly,  and  supporting  his  opinion  out  of  our 
books,  how  are  they  to  believe  those  books  on  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  hope  of  life  eternal,  and 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  when  they  think  them  writ 
ten  delusively  on  things  which  they  can  know  by 
actual  experience  or  certain  calculations  ?  It  cannot 
be  said,  what  anxiety  and  sorrow  these  rash  dogma- 
b  S.  Aug.  de  Gen.  ad  lit.  i.  39. 
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tisers  inflict  on  their  wiser  brethren,  if,  when  they 
are  blamed  and  convicted  of  the  rashness  and  false 
hood  of  their  opinion  by  those  who  are  not  bound 
by  the  authority  of  our  books,  they  endeavour  to 
defend,  what  they  have  said  with  most  inconsiderate 
rashness  or  most  evident  error,  out  of  the  same  sacred 
books,  without  understanding  either  what  they  say 
or  whereof  they  affirm." 

Peter  Lombard  sums  up  the  mind  of  those  before 
him.  " c  Man,  by  sinning,  lost  not  the  knowledge  [of 
natural  things,]  nor  how  to  provide  things  necessary 
to  his  being.  And  therefore  in  Scripture  man  is  not 
instructed  in  these  things,  but  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  soul  which  by  sinning  he  had  lost." 

Theology  is  even  bound,  not  to  lay  down  as  cer 
tain  truth  any  one  meaning  of  Holy  Scripture,  when 
ever  its  words  are  any  how  capable  of  another.  Again 
says  the  same  thoughtful  father,  who  had  struggled 
through  wild  error  to  the  light  of  truth,  "  d  If  in 
things  obscure  and  far  removed  from  our  sight,  we 
read  anything  even  in  Divine  Scripture,  which  may, 
without  injury  to  the  faith  wherewith  we  are  em- 
bued,  yield  different  meanings,  let  us  not,  by  any 
hasty  affirmations,  so  precipitate  ourselves  into  any 
one  of  them,  that,  if  a  more  diligent  discussion  of  the 
truth  should  really  shake  it,  we  should  fall  with  it, 
contending,  not  for  the  mind  of  the  Divine  Scriptures 
but  for  our  own,  so  as  to  wish  that  Holy  Scripture 
should  mean  what  we  mean,  whereas  we  ought  to 
wish  the  meaning  of  the  Scripture  to  be  our's." 

True  Theology  then  precipitates  nothing.  It  has 
no  preconceived  opinions  in  a  province  which  is  not 

c  L.  ii.  Dist.  23.  d  S.  Aug.  de  Gen.  ad  lit.  i.  37. 
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its  own.  It  cannot  accept  as  certain  truth,  unproved 
guesses,  imaginations  as  to  what  might  be  in  God's 
Omnipotence,  but  cannot  be  proved  ever  to  have 
been ;  it  cannot  accept  alleged  want  of  proof  that  a 
thing  is,  to  be  a  proof  that  it  is  not.  On  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  Bock,  whereon  it  stands,  it  looks 
out  securely  on  the  conflict  of  human  opinions,  as 
they  toss  to  and  fro  on  the  salt  and  bitter  sea  of  this 
tempestuous  world.  It  looks  out  securely,  but  with 
pity ;  thankful  for  its  own  security,  anxious  that 
others,  who  now,  amid  their  wanderings,  seek  the 
same  path  of  life,  yet  seek  it  not  where  it  is  to  be 
found,  should  also  find  it ;  jealous  over  itself  that 
it  repel  them  not,  by  questioning  anything,  which, 
although  as  yet  unproved,  at  least  contradicts  not 
the  higher  truths,  of  which  it  is  the  constituted  guar 
dian,  lest  perchance  there  should  be  a  basis  of  truth, 
which  should  ultimately  emerge  out  of  the  chaos,  on 
which  the  Spirit  of  God  has  not  yet  brooded. 

Geology  has  increased  its  demands.  It  fills  up 
time  with  its  periods,  and  its  periods  as  it  wills  ;  it 
goes  back  from  transformation  to  transformation,  as 
far  as  imagination  can  reach  along  its  millions  of 
years,  until  the  earth  be  but  a  formless  mass  of  in 
dependent  atoms  (as  it  imagines),  floating  in  ether. 
Theology  accompanies  it,  undisturbed,  (since  time  is 
no  measure  for  eternity,)  and  when  it  has  reached  its 
utmost  bound,  and  imagination  is  lost  and  dizzied  in 
that  all-but-endless  time,  repeats  calmly  the  words 
of  Moses,  "  In  the  beginning  God  created  the  hea 
ven  and  the  earth."  The  words  of  Moses  remain  a 
truth,  which  theorisers  may  keep  out  of  sight,  but 
have  no  grounds  of  science  to  deny.  Even  to  human 
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science  it  at  least  remains  probable,  that  an  effect 
implies  a  cause. 

Yet  although  Theology  looks  on  the  question  of 
time  as  outside  of  its  own  teaching,  it  would  be  well 
for  Geology  to  come  to  a  result  within  itself,  before 
it  turns  its  results  against  revelation.  Time,  it  has 
been  said,  costs  nothing  to  Geologists.  "  Truly,"  said 
one  who  once  taught  here,  "  it  does  not."  Else,  I  may 
add,  they  would  not  be  so  spendthrift  of  it.  But  nei^ 
ther  does  it  to  Almighty  God.  It  has  not  indeed  the 
precision  which  we  might  expect  of  an  exact  science, 
when  one  writer6  demands  353  millions  of  years  for 
the  formation  of  the  solid  basis  of  the  earth.  A  cal^ 
culation,  whose  units  are  millions,  has  an  apparent, 
rather  than  a  real  exactness.  Yet  Theology  says  to  it, 
1  do  as  you  will :  it  concerns  not  me  :  theology  is  con^ 
cerned  only  with  the  religious  aspect  of  creation,  how 
God,  Who  created  all  things,  placed  man  in  his  trial- 
time  upon  this  earth.  With  any  pre-historic  period 
I  have  nothing  to  do :  I  will  receive  whatever  you  es 
tablish,  but  I  cannot  receive  these  conjectures  as 
matters  of  faith :'  ' f  I  will  welcome  the  most  romantic 
imaginations  of  science,  if  only  science  will  not  erect 
them  into  articles  of  faith  against  the  faith.'  Con 
jectures  have  often  led  to  the  discovery  of  truth  ; 
but  until  any  truth  is  discovered,- they  lie  outside  of 
science.  In  science  too  we  must  teach  as  truth  only 
what  we  know. 

Of  the  formation  of  the  earth  Theology  would 
equally  admit  of  Lucretius'  combination  of  atoms 
floating  in  space,  and  drawn  together  by  mutual  at- 

e  G.  Bischoff  quoted  by  Caussette,  Le  bon  sens  de  lafoi  ii.  405. 
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traction,  provided  only  that  He  Who  gave  them 
those  impulses,  and  placed  each  individual  at  the  dis 
tances,  whence  that  attraction  would  act,  was — not 
chance,  but  God. 

To  Theology  creation  is  equally  magnificent,  whe 
ther  the  earth  started  into  existence  at  once  at  the 
command  of  God,  when  "gthe  angels  shouted  for 
joy  "  at  the  formation  of  this  our  scene  of  trial,  where 
we  should  be  fitted  to  be  as  they ;  or  whether  God 
created  matter,  in  countless  molecules,  to  be  attracted 
together  through  a  property  which  He  imparted  to 
them,  each  and  all.  Theology  looks  with  equal  im 
partiality  on  all  geological  theories,  "  h  atomism,  plu- 
tonism,  neptunism,  convulsionism,  quietism,"  pro 
vided  that,  in  whatever  way  it  pleased  our  Creator  to 
act,  this  be  laid  at  the  foundation,  that  the  earth  was 
not  eternal,  but  was  created ;  and  that  it  was  at  His 
will,  that  it  passed  through  whatever  transformations 
it  underwent,  in  conformity  to  the  laws  which  He 
imposed  upon  it. 

To  Theology  all  explanations  of  the  details  of  the 
six  days  of  creation  are  indifferent.  The  mission  of 
Moses  was  to  announce  a  Creator  to  a  benighted 
world,  and  that  man  was  the  work  of  God's  hands, 
formed  in  His  own  likeness,  having  the  stamp  of  His 
own  Divinity  upon  him,  receiving  his  life  and  soul 
immediately  from  Himself.  In  what  sense  the  word 
u  day"  is  to  be  explained  ;  whether  Moses  speaks  of 
six  periods  of  24  hours,  or  of  unlimited  periods ; 
whether  those  periods  were  closely  consecutive  on 
one  another;  whether  the  sun  broke  through  a  dense 
vapour  enveloping  the  earth,  on  that  glorious  dawn 

s  Job  xxxviii.  7.  h  Caussette  Ib.  402. 
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of  the  fourth  day,  having  been  before  hidden  from  it, 
and  the  moon  and  the  stars  then  first  shone  upon  the 
earth  in  its  evening ;  whether  even  the  works  of  the 
Hexaemeron  took  place  in  the  order,  in  which  they 
are  related ;  where  comes  in  all  that  history,  which 
the  recent  study  of  the  catacombs  of  the  earth  un 
folds,  whether  in  the  six  days  or  periods,  or  before 
them  j  whether  Moses  is  relating  the  renewal  of  the 
face  of  the  earth,  after  some  sentence  passed  upon, 
its  former  inhabitants, — on  all  this  and  more,  genuine 
Theology  says  nothing,  and  is  even  jealous  over  her 
self,  lest  she  should  seem  to  invest  any  physical 
theory  with  the  sacredness  of  Divine  truth. 

It  ranked  formerly  among  objections  to  the  reve 
lation  by  Moses,  that  he  recorded  the  creation  of 
light  before  that  of  the  sun.  Now  that  it  is  known 
that  light  is  independent  of  the  sun's  orb,  Theology 
abstains  from  ascribing  to  Moses  astronomical  know 
ledge,  nor  will  it  claim  for  him  geological,  on  account 
of  some  seeming  correspondence  between  the  work 
of  the  six  days  and  the  layers  discovered  by  geology. 
Theology  has  been  taught,  Who  gave  being  to  all 
which  has  being.  If  human  speculation  or  research 
thinks  that  it  can  discover  in  what  order  God  created, 
Theology  leaves  it  to  decipher  God's  book  of  nature 
as  it  can;  whatsoever  it  may  establish  as  certain 
truth,  it  is  ready  to  receive  as  a  human  supplement  to 
its  Divine  knowledge ;  but  possibilities,  conjectures, 
however  they  may  lead  to  truth,  are  not  yet  ascer 
tained  truth. 

So  as  to  the  miracle  of  Joshua  \  it  has  even  been 

1  See  Lap.  on  Ecclus.  xlvi.  5.  p.  954.  See  also  Reusch,  Bibel 
und  Natur,  pp.  25,  26.  ed.  1876. 
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a  common  opinion,  that  Holy  Scripture  does  not  lay- 
down,  how  the  light  was  prolonged,  and  that  Joshua 
spoke  only,  as  any  astronomer  of  this  day  would, 
when  he  says,  The  sun  "rises,"  The  sun  "sets." 
The  question  belongs  to  that  of  miracles,  as  a  super 
natural  order  of  things,  not  to  the  relation  of  this 
particular  miracle  to  physical  science. 

Our  Lord,  as  well  as  Moses,  tells  us  that  the  deluge 
was  universal  as  to  man  all  but  the  eight  persons 
in  the  ark :  Moses  tells  iis  nothing  about  the  earth, 
because  it  does  not  concern  us.  One  expression  of 
Moses  is  obviously  metaphoric.  He  says  nothing 
about  the  means,  natural  or  supernatural,  whereby 
it  was  brought  about.  "The  fountains  of  the  great 
deep"  might  have  been  equally  "broken  up,"  whe 
ther,  it  pleased  God  to  use  volcanic  agency,  or  the 
waters  of  the  deep  i.  Natural  science  then  has  no 
thing  to  oppose,  because  nothing  is  said.  Moses 
only  tells  us  that  God  foretold  what  He  would  do, 
and  that  those  who  neglected  His  warning  perished, 
as  it  will  be,  our  Lord  tells  us,  at  the  end. 

Physical  science  at  one  time  believed,  perhaps 
some  still  believe,  in  spontaneous  generation :  no 
one  ever  saw  an  instance  of  it :  but  the  naturalist  con 
tradicts  it,  not  the  theologian.  Scientific  knowledge 
denies  it ;  Theology  would  be  willing  to  receive  it, 
if  it  were  proved.  Theology  places  no  limits  on  the 

3  See  at  length,  Keusch,  Bibel  tind  Natur,  pp.  289—318.  He 
quotes  Pianciani^  a  Jesuit  father,  Cosmogonia  p,  519.  'Moses 
mentions  neither  volcanoes,  nor  elevations  of  chains  of  mountains, 
nor  sinkings  of  the  level  of  the  earth,  nor  any  other  phenomena, 
which  could  either  precede  or  accompany  or  follow  the  Flood : 
but  neither  does  he  exclude  any  of  these  or  other  phenomena,  and 
so  one  can  admit  them  without  contradicting  his  testimony.' 
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modes  of  His  working,  Who  works  all  things  in  all. 
If  God  willed  that  organic  life  should  start  out  of  in 
organic  masses,  Theology  would  accept  it  at  once, 
since  our  Lord  has  said,  i  '  k  My  Father  worketh  hither 
to  and  I  work."  It  would  be  to  Theology  only  a  re 
newal  of  what  it  already  believes,  that  ul  God  formed 
man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living 
soul."  The  workings  in  nature  are  to  Theology  only 
the  workings  of  God.  For  nature,  although  men 
ascribe  to  it  wisdom  and  power,  and  personify  it  as  if 
it  were  a  goddess,  is  but  a  name  for  an  effect,  whose 
Cause  is  God.  But  science  too  says,  "  mTertium  non 
datur.  There  is  no  other  choice  left  ;  either  sponta 
neous  generation,  or  a  Creator.  If  any  lay  down/  I 
accept  not  creation  ;  '  then  his  second  thesis  must  be, 
1  Then  I  accept  spontaneous  generation.'  But  for 
.this  we  have  no  evidence  of  fact," 

Again,  physical  science  now  assumes  as  certain 
truth  (would  that  it  believed  truths  of  the  Word  of 
God  as  unhesitatingly  !)  an  unproved  theory,  that 
Almighty  God  did  not  create  all  the  forms  of  ani 
mal  creation  at  once,  but  some  primordial  germs 
only,  out  of  which  all  the  rest  were  evolved.  Evo 
lution  is,  for  the  day,  a  sort  of  Gospel,  or  at  least 
an  axiom  of  physical  science.  Apart  from  unproved 
and  unprovable  and  therefore  unscientific  details,  the 
principle,  that  God  may  have  created  some  things  in 
that  "nof  all  things  which  have  their  birth  corpor- 


.  17.  *  Gen.ii.  7. 

m  Yirchow,  Die  Freiheit  der  "Wissenschaft,  p.  20. 
n  de  Trin.  iii.  8.  n.  1  3.    See  other  passages  in  Mivart's  '  Origin  of 
Species,'  pp.  304,  305.    Dublin  Review  Yol.  xvii.  N.S.  pp.  8—16. 
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eallyand  visibly,  some  hidden  seeds  lie  hid  in  those 
corporeal  elements  of  this  world,"  is  no  other  than  the 
teaching  of  our  Western  Theology  since  S.Augustine. 
Far  more  developement  might  be  granted,  than  sci 
ence  can  prove,  a  wider  range  might  be  given  to  the 
popular  theory  of  evolution  than  exact  science  yet 
admits  of  ;  the  number  of  species  of  which  human  ex 
perience  knows,  might  be  reduced  indefinitely,  with 
out  contradicting  the  Bible  history  of  the  creation; 
"  °God  made  the  beast  of  the  earth  after  his  kind,  and 
cattle  after  their  kind,  and  every  thing  that  creepeth 
upon  the  earth,  after  his  kind." 

To  our  unimaginative  minds,  the  unity  of  types 
in  creation,  amid  a  variety  which  the  human  mind 
cannot  grasp,  seems  more  explicable  by  the  unity  of 
its  Author  than  by  transformist  theories.  Even  in 
works  of  human  creativeness  (as  works  of  art,  fiction, 
poetry,  even  music)  we  are  accustomed  to  recognise 
sameness  of  authorship  by  some  recurring  characte 
ristic.  We  do  not  ascribe  it  to  poverty  of  imagina 
tion,  but  to  some  pleasure  which  the  soul  takes  in 
its  creations.  But  while  we  think  the  transformist 
theories  a  mere  imagination,  Theology  does  not  hold 
them  excluded  by  Holy  Scripture,  so  that  they  spare 
the  soul  of  man  P. 

Theology  then  gives  to  natural  science  the  know 
ledge  of  God :  it  does  not  interfere  with  itself. 
Some  of  the  adherents  of  natural  science  seem  even 

0  Gen.  i.  25. 

P  "The  position  of  faith  with  regard  to  the  theories  of  evolu 
tion  seems  to  be  this.  It  is  not  contrary  to  faith,  that  all  living 
things  up  to  man  exclusively  were  evolved  by  natural  law  out  of' 
minute  life-germs  primarily  created,  or  even  out  of  inorganic 
matter."  Dublin  Review.  Ib.  p.  38. 
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impatient  with  Theology,  that  Theology  will  not 
contradict  it,  that  so  science  might  have  an  excuse  to 
reject  it. 

" Negative  Atheism,"  says  one'*  speaking  for  na 
tural  science,  "is  the  outcome  of  science."  Why 
so  ?  It  was  not  so  formerly.  ' ' r  The  heavens,"  David 
bursts  forth,  "evermore  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  sheweth  His  handy-work.  Day 
unto  day  poureth  forth  speech,  and  night  unto  night 
sheweth  knowledge."  It  is  one  universal  language, 
understood  without  utterance.  They  speak,  because 
they  are.  "There  is  no  speech,  no  words;  their 
voice  is  not  heard  :  their  line  is  gone  out  through  all 
the  earth  and  their  words  to  the  end  of  the  world." 
Why  are  they  silent  to  any  now  ?  Why  is  their  mute 
speech  no  longer  understood  ?  What  has  dulled  the 
inner  ear  ?  The  glory  of  the  nightly  heavens  made 
David  marvel  at  God's  great  condescension  to  man8. 
They  have  the  same  wondrous  piercing  transporting 
beauty  now.  Why  to  one  class  of  minds  do  they 
give  rise  to  speculations  only,  out  of  what  nebula? 
they  were  condensed,  or  to  another  furnish  argu 
ments  that  God  would  not  have  regard  to  the  in 
habitants  of  a  world  so  small  as  ours?  As  if  the 
geographic  extent  of  a  world  were  the  measure  of  its 
intrinsic  value,  and  God  were  bound  by  a  law  of  ne 
cessity,  not  to  shew  forth  the  greatest  marvels  of  His 
condescension  to  the  very  lowest  of  His  rational 
creation;  or  as  if  S.  Paul  were  necessarily  wrong  when 
he  spoke  of  the  design  of  God,  that  "  enow  unto  the 

Q  Drysdale,  '  Is  scientific  materialism  compatible  with  dogmatic 
Theology?'  p.  53.  r  Ps.  xix.  1-6. 

8  Ps.  viii.  *  Eph.  iii.  10. 
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principalities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might 
be  known  through  the  Church  the  nianifold  wisdom 
of  God ;"  or  that  the  Apostles,  in  their  conflict  with 
the  world  which  would  destroy  them,  were  "ua 
spectacle  unto  the  world  and  to  angels  and  to  men;" 
or  S.  Peter,  that  Ux  angels  desire  to  stoop  down  and 
look  into"  the  mysteries  of  our  salvation. 

Whether  any  of  those  heavenly  hosts,  of  which 
Theology  knows,  dwell  locally  in  other  worlds; 
whether,  although  unadapted  to  the  existence  of  be 
ings  of  the  like  physical  condition  with  ourselves, 
God  has  peopled  them  with  inhabitants  fitted  to  exist 
in  them,  Theology  leaves  to  His  Infinite  Wisdom.  It 
has  not  pleased  God  to  reveal  it  to  us  here,  because 
it  does  not  concern  us  to  know.  To  us  too  it  seems 
most  probable,  that  that  brilliant,  but  inanimate,  crea 
tion  is  somehow  full  of  intelligent  life;  and  if  so,  then 
it  is  full  of  fellow-  citizens  of  ours,  children  of  the  same 
God  although  not  of  the  same  race ;  severed  in  those 
almost  measureless  spaces,  but  joined  with  us  in  our 
adoration  of  the  God  of  all,  and  uttering  with  us 
the  Angelic  hymn,  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of 
Sabaoth :  Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  Thy  glory." 
The  unknown  and  unrevealed  can  be  no  argument 
against  that  which  is  known,  because  revealed. 
Pseudo-science  declares  that  "Uo  the  really  pious 
man,  the  thought  that  all  which  lives  is  allied  to 
him  is  an  instruction  full  of  interest,"  Theology 
teaches  us  that  our  fellow-citizenship  is  not  with  the 
brutes,  but  with  the  angels,  to  whom,  our  Lord  tells 

»  1  Cor.  iv.  9.  *  1  S.  Pet.  i.  12. 

y  "He  who  reflects  not  will  find  therein  matter  for  laughter; 
but  the  man  who  is  truly  pious  &c."  C.  Yogt  in  Caussette  ii.  537. 
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us,  they  who  shall  be  "z  accounted  worthy  to  obtain 
that  world,"  "  shall  be  equal." 

[David  again  speaks  of  the  developement  in  his 
mother's  womb,  almost,  but  for  his  reverence,  as  if 
he  were  writing  in  our  century.  " a  Thou  hast 
created  my  inward  parts ;  Thou  didst  interweave b 
me  [with  nerves  and  veins  and  arteries]  in  my  mo 
ther's  womb :  my  substance c  (his  self,  his  undeve 
loped  substance)  was  not  hid  from  Thee,  when  I 
was  made  in  secret,  and  variegated d  (with  all  the  in 
tricacy  of  our  physical  structure.)  Thine  eyes  did 
see  my  formless  substance6;  the  ball,  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  unwound,  as  what  lay  yet  undeve 
loped  was  expanded  into  the  rudimental  shape  of 
the  future  being :  "  and  in  Thy  book  were  they  all 
written f,  which  day  by  day  were  formed,  when  as 
yet  there  were  none  of  them."  But  that  Theology 
would  not  identify  David's  words  with  modern  phy 
sical  theories,  we  might  speak  of  this  as  a  doctrine  of 
the  evolution  of  the  individual.  Yet  David  believed 
in  his  Maker  and  glorified  Him.  His  own  creation 
was  to  him  matter  of  awe  and  admiration  and  praise. 

S.  Paul  tells  us  that  "  °  the  invisible  things  of  God 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made,  even  His 
eternal  power  and  Godhead,  so  that  they  are  without 
excuse."  Much  modern  science  says,  that  they  not 
only  had  excuse,  but  that  they  were  right ;  for  that 
the  things  made  give  no  witness  to  their  Maker.] 

z  S.  Luke  xx.  35.  a  Ps.  cxxxix.  13. 

b  'JDpn  c  »pxy  d  wyn  e»o^ 

f  I  prefer  the  E.  Y.     It  is  natural  to  use  vw  of  the  framing  of 
the  human  frame,  not  of  the  days  of  human  life, 
g  Horn.  i.  20. 
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Since  then  Theology  restrains  itself  within  its  own 
bounds,  keeps  itself  clear  of  Physical  Science,  and  ac 
cepts  every  certain  conclusion  of  Physical  Science,  as 
man's  unfolding  of  God's  book  of  nature,  why  this 
unnatural  relation  of  physical  science  to  Theology  ? 
Why  did,  not  David  only,  but  Copernicus  and 
Galileo,  Newton  and  Kepler  and  Euler,  look  up  and 
adore,  and  yet  it  has  been  said,  in  the  name  of 
modern  science,  uhThe  heavens  no  longer  declare 
the  glory  of  God,  but  that  of  La  Place  ?  "  And  yet 
nearly  all  the  ideas  of  La  Place  on  the  origin  of  the 
globe  have  been  accepted  by  a  divine {  who  believes 
also  in  his  God. 

It  may  seem  to  be  beginning  a  great  way  off,  but, 
in  a  place  of  education,  it  is  not  amiss  to  say,  c  One 
reason  of  this  alienation  of  modern  physical  science, 
is  its  exclusiveness.'  A  thoughtful  writer  has  said, 
" j  Special  studies,  which  bring  into  play  a  particular 
aptitude  of  intelligence,  without  paralysing  the  rest, 
are  conformable  to  the  wants  of  nature.  Exclusive 
studies,  which  amass  a  sort  of  congestional  life  upon 
one  point  of  the  mind,  leaving  the  rest  in  inaction, 
are  an  abnormal  developement,  an  excrescence  of 
intellectual  life }  so  that  while  special  science  forms 
men  who  are  eminent,  exclusive  science  produces 
judgements  which  are  false.  Exclusive  science  is 
the  only  one  injurious  to  religion ;  but  it  is  also  the 
only  one  opposed  to  it."  "  k"What  withholds  a  man 
from  faith,  is  not  the  knowledge  of  nature,  which 

h  quoted  in  Janet,  Materialisme  contemp.  en  Allemagne.  Caus- 
sette  ii.  261.  i  P.  Pianciani  in  Caussette  ii.  407. 

J  P.  Caussette,  Le  bon  sens  de  la  foi.  P.  ii.  L.  iii.  c.  1.  T.  ii.  p.  233. 
k  Ib.  p.  238. 
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any  one  has,  but  the  knowledge  of  religion  which 
he  has  not." 

We  readily  recognise  in  other  subjects  the  special 
peril  of  exclusiveness,  in  narrowing  the  range  of 
thought.  Theological  exclusiveness  or  narrowness 
is  a  by-word  to  physical  science.  Physicists  would 
seem  to  hold  it  almost  impossible,  that  a  Theologian 
should  not  be  narrow.  It  seems  to  them  a  strange 
phenomenon,  a  thing  to  be  noted,  when  he  is  not  so. 
Why,  but  because  the  all-importance  of  this  study  is 
supposed  so  to  rivet  the  minds  of  those  devoted  to  it 
as  to  indispose  them  to  take  in  thoughts  which  lie 
outside  of  it,  much  more  those  which  at  first  sight 
seem  to  impinge  against  it  ?  It  could  hardly  be 
held  to  be  so  universal  a  fruit  of  Theological  study, 
unless  there  were  some  widely  prevailing  cause.  It 
cannot  be  that  the  grandest  study,  in  which  wisdom 
power  love  goodness  and  all  besides  are  infinite, 
should  be  narrowing,  universally  and  alone.  It  must 
be  a  deep  human  infirmity,  which  should  contract  the 
conception  of  infinity.  If  the  exclusive  study  of  the 
highest  be,  as  men  say,  narrowing,  other  studies  may 
well  look  to  it.  This  narrowing  cannot  be  confined 
to  Theology.  It  is  not  a  mere  retort,  but  the  ac 
knowledgement  of  a  common  human  infirmity,  if 
Theology  says  to  Natural  science,  "  Change  but  the 
name,  the  tale  is  told  of  thee." 

"Any  one  study,  of  whatever  kind,  exclusively 
pursued,"  says  a  very  thoughtful  writer  \  "  deadens  in 
the  mind  the  interest,  nay  the  perception  of  any  other. 
Thus  Cicero  says  that  Plato  and  Demosthenes,  Aris- 

1  "Lectures  on  University  subjects,"  by  J.  H.  Newman,  D.D. 
p.  322.  1859. 
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totle  and  Isocrates,  might  have  respectively  excelled 
in  each  other's  province,  but  that  each  was  absorbed 
in  his  own.  His  words  are  emphatic  ;  i  each,  delighted 
with  his  own,  despised  the  other's  study.'  Speci 
mens  of  this  peculiarity  occur  every  day.  You  can 
hardly  persuade  some  men  to  talk  about  anything  but 
their  own  pursuit  ;  they  refer  the  whole  world  to 
their  own  centre,  and  measure  all  matters  by  their 
own  rule.  —  It  is  clear  that  the  tendency  of  science 
is  to  make  men  indiiferentists  or  sceptics,  merely  by 
being  exclusively  pursued." 

And  this  it  does,  partly  by  losing  sight  of  what  is 
spiritual,  God,  the  soul,  freewill,  human  responsibi 
lity,  and  all  the  truths  of  revelation,  through  being 
immersed  in  the  material  ;  partly  by  forgetting  the 
bounds  which  belong  to  it  as  science,  i.e.  as  accurate 
knowledge,  "  m  encroaching  on  territory  not  its  own, 
and  undertaking  problems  which  it  has  no  instru 
ments  to  solve." 

But,  if  physicists  will  bear  with  our  saying  it,  ex 
clusive  study  of  natural  science  must  be  even  more 
liable  to  limit  the  range  of  vision  than  that  of  The 
ology.  For  Theology,  if  studied  at  all,  necessitates 
the  study  of  a  large  range  of  subjects,  connected  with 
the  spiritual.  Physical  science  has  also  a  large 
range,  but  it  is  wholly  material.  But  matter  and 
spirit  are  not  only  separate  ;  they  are  wholly  distinct 
from  one  another.  To  dwell  exclusively  upon  the  one 
deadens  the  sense  of  the  other.  God,  we  know,  is 
wholly  Spirit  ;  we  can  form  no  sensible  conception 
of  Him.  We  can  know  Him,  love  Him,  adore  Him; 


m  "  Discourses  on  the  scope  and  nature  of  University  educa 
tion,"  by  J.  H.  Newman,  D.D.  p.  107.  1852. 
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we  can  feel  His  Presence,  if  He  will ;  we  may  have 
"a  tingling  sense  of  His  Presence."  Moses  saw 
Him  Who  is  invisible.  But  we  cannot  imagine  Him. 
An  idealist  Philosopher  disbelieved  in  the  existence 
of  matter  :  much  more  easily  may  one  who  is  con 
versant  only  with  matter  forget  the  existence  of 
spirit.  UnThe  eye  that  looks  too  exclusively  on 
physical  nature  loses  the  habit  of  considering  that 
nature  is  not  the  whole  of  God's  plan."  A  very 
celebrated  physical  philosopher  of  this  day  says, 
"  °The  logical  feebleness  of  science  is  not  sufficiently 
borne  in  mind.  It  keeps  down  the  weed  of  super 
stition,  not  by  logic,  but  by  slowly  rendering  the 
mental  soil  unfit  for  its  cultivation;"  in  other  words, 
"The  mind,  being  bound  down  to  what  is  material, 
becomes  unfit  for  the  reception  of  spiritual  truth," 
a  verification  of  S.  Paul's  words,  "  P  The  natural  man 
understandeth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God ; 
neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are  spiri 
tually  discerned." 

Modern  science  in  England  does  not,  for  the  most 
part,  deny  God.  Fanaticism,  like  that  in  Germany 
which  said,  "iyou  must  deny  God  and  trample  the 
Cross  under  foot,  before  you  can  become  even  a  scho 
lar,  far  less  a  master  in  Natural  Science,"  would  shock 
in  England  by  its  coarse  and  naked  blasphemy.  But 
science,  which  does  not  deny  God,  may  forget  Him. 
It  would  very  likely  acknowledge  Him,  if  it  were 
asked.  But  it  is  so  busy  about  secondary  causes, 

n  Dublin  Review,  Vol.  xvii.  N.S.  Oct.  1871,  p.  23. 
0  Prof.  Tyndall,  Pall  Mall  Gazette  June  15.  1868. 
P  1  Cor.  ii.  14. 

9  Posner,  Hakelogonie  quoted  by  Dr.  Dry  sd  ale,  "Is  scientific 
materialism  &c."  p.  62. 
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that  it  has  no  time  to  think  about  the  First  Cause. 
Time  and  thought  are  fully  occupied  without  Him. 
It  goes  back  from  link  to  link,  and  forgets  that  the 
chain  is  but  a  weight,   unless  it  is  fastened  some 
where.    Every  secondary  cause  is  at  once  a  cause  and 
an  effect ;  an  effect  of  what  goes  before,  a  cause  of 
what  succeeds  it.     But  where  is  the  First  Cause, 
"upon  which  it  depends  ?    Natural  science  has  to  do 
with  created  things,  how  they  act  on  each  other. 
The  belief  in  a  First  Cause,  or  a  Creator,  belongs  to 
man,  as  a  creature,  not  as  an  investigator  of  science. 
It  cannot  find  God  or  the  soul  at  the  bottom  of  its 
crucible.     This    was    the    complaint    of  one    very 
eminent  in  science,  Url    have  sought   God   every 
where,  and  have  found  Him  no  where. "    Why?  but 
because  he  sought  Him,  where  he  did  not  know  how 
to  find  Him,  and  sought  Him  not,  where  he  might 
have  found  Him,  in  Eevelation  or  in  his  own  soul. 
The  thought  of  a  First  Cause  belongs  to  Theology, 
or  in  its  degree,  to   Philosophy,  not  to  the  natural 
sciences.     It  is  foreign  to  the  researches  of  Physical 
Science ;  so  much  so,  that  when  one,  who  had  traced 
the  developement  of  species  through  all  links  pos 
sible  and  impossible,  closed  his  book,  not  as  a  philo 
sopher  but  as  a  Theist,  by  speaking  of  life  with  its 
several  powers  having  Usbeen  originally  breathed  by 
the  Creator  into  a  few  forms  or  into  one,"  his  expres 
sion  was  criticised,  because  it  acknowledged  God  as 
the  Author  of  all.     It,  in  fact,  brings  back  the  old 

r  Humboldt  to  the  king  of  Prussia.     Lalande  is  quoted  as  say 
ing,  "  I  have  searched  the  heavens,  but  have  no  where  found  the 
traces  of  a  God."    Drysdale,  "  Is  scientific  materialism  &c."  p.  50. 
s  Darwin  '  Origin  of  Species,'  end. 
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belief,  that  God  is  the  Ultimate  Cause  of  all  that  is, 
because,  at  all  events,  He  infused  into  those  supposed 
primordial  principles  the  power  of  generating,  step 
by  step,  whatever  was  developed  from  them. 

But  there  is  an  unconscious  as  well  as  a  conscious 
disbelief  in  God ;  and  the  unconscious  disbelief  in 
Him  is  often  the  more  dangerous,  because  the  more 
subtle.  To  deny  God,  is  more  the  sin  of  those  re 
bellious  spirits,  who  dispute  His  claim  over  our  wills. 
To  forget  God  may  be  human  infirmity,  in  every 
thing  which  absorbs  the  mind,  in  intellectual  ambi 
tion,  as  well  as  in  the  slavery  to  sense,  or  in  the 
shadowy  day-dreams  of  human  greatness.  utThy 
judgements,"  says  David,  "  are  far  above  out  of  his 
sight."  They  are  above ;  he  is  below.  Of  the  Holy 
One  it  is  said,  "  u  I  have  set  God  always  before  Me  : " 
of  the  man  of  this  world,  "  Thy  judgements  are  high 
from  before  him."  They  do  not  come  across  him. 

Yet  to  deny  God  requires  more  belief  in  God  than 
to  forget  Him.  To  deny  God  implies  that  He  has  a 
claim  to  be  believed  ;  it  virtually  acknowledges  the 
claim  which  it  resists.  God  is  in  his  thoughts, 
though  as  yet  put  away  from  them.  The  latent  be 
lief,  though  resisted  and  repelled,  may,  by  God's 
mercy  and  grace,  yet  reassert  itself,  when  the  hin 
drance  put  to  it  by  man's  will  is,  by  whatever  means, 
withdrawn.  The  fast-closed  doors  may  at  length 
be  opened.  "I  have  known  many  of  them,"  says 
Plato x,  "  and  can  tell  you  this,  that  no  one  who  had 
taken  up  in  youth  this  opinion,  that  the  gods  do  not 
exist,  ever  continued  in  the  same  till  he  was  old." 

*  Ps.  x.  5.  u  Ib.  xvi.  8. 

x  Plato  de  Legg.  1.  x.  p.  888.  Yol.  iv.  p.  398.  Jowett's  Translation. 
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God  has,  as  it  were,  slipped  out  of  the  memory  of 
those  who  forget  Him.  He  is  to  them  a  thing  of 
the  past.  It  may  have  more  of  contempt  to  forget 
Him.  "  So,  brother,"  said  a  member  of  the  Institute 
to  a  colleague  y,  "  decidedly  God  does  not  exist?" 
"  He  does  not  exist,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  modern  sci 
ence  could  not  admit  a  hypothesis  so  absurd  as  God 
a  Creator."  "  So  you  are  quite  certain?"  was  the 
reiterated  question.  "  Perfectly  certain."  UzWell 
then,  colleague,  you  are  more  credulous  than  I,  for  I 
know  nothing  about  it." 

Atheism  has  been  formally  pronounced  to  be  "aa 
system  too  religious,  because  there  is  something 
better  than  to  deny  religion.  It  is  to  forget  it." 

Yet  belief  belongs  to  that  perfection  of  man's  na 
ture,  in  which  God  created  him.  Something  man 
must  believe.  "The  time  will  come,"  says  S.  Paulb  of 
times  like  these,  "  when  they  will  not  endure  sound 
doctrine,  and  they  shall  turn  away  their  ears  from 
the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned  unto  fables."  Ucl  am 
come  in  My  Father's  Name,"  our  Lord  said  to  the 
Jews,  "  and  ye  believe  Me  not ;  another  will  come  in 
his  own  name,  and  him  ye  will  believe."  All  their 
history  has  verified  His  words.  They  rejected  the 
true  Christ.  Not  one  false  Christ  has  arisen  since, 
whom,  to  their  own  temporal  hurt  also,  they  have  not 

y  "  One  day  M.  Babinet  came  out  of  the  palace  of  the  Institute, 
with  a  colleague,  a  hardened  mathematician,  who  eliminated  God 
out  of  all  his  calculations,  as  an  Unknown,  irrational  and  disturb 
ing.  The  two  nihilists  conversed  freely.  '  So,  brother,'  said 
M.  Babinet,  &c."  quoted  in  Le  bon  sens  de  la  foiii.  314. 

z  "  Eh  bien,  collegue,"  reprit  M.  Babinet  avec  son  vaste  sourire, 
&c."          a  Arnold  Huge,  Annales  de  Halle,  in  Causette  ii.  252. 
b  2  Tim.  iv.  3,  4.  °  S.  John  v.  43. 
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received.  "It  is  often  and  truly  said,"  writes  the  ra 
tionalist  historian  of  rationalism01, "  that  past  ages  were 
preeminently  credulous,  as  compared  with  our  own ; 
yet  the  difference  is  not  so  much  in  the  amount  of 
the  credulity,  as  in  the  direction  which  it  takes.  Men 
are  always  prepared  to  accept  on  very  slight  evidence, 
what  they  believe  to  be  exceedingly  probable." 

It  belongs  to  that  activity  of  mind,  with  which 
God  endowed  us,  to  long  to  know  the  cause  of  all 
causes.  He  has  endowed  us  with  the  capacity  of 
knowing  the  Cause  of  all  causes,  Himself.  Only  this 
is  not  the  province  of  natural  science.  Atheistic  sci 
ence  will  own  for  itself,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  question.  "A  naturalist,"  one  says6,  "  can 
no  more  imagine  the  coming  into  existence  of  mat 
ter,  than  he  can  imagine  its  disappearance,  and  he 
therefore  looks  upon  the  existing  quantity  of  matter 
in  the  universe  as  a  given  fact.  If  any  person  feels 
the  necessity  of  conceiving  the  coming  into  existence 
of  this  matter,  as  the  work  of  a  supernatural  creative 
power,  of  the  creative  force  of  something  outside  of 
matter,  we  have  nothing  to  say  against  it. — Such  a 
conception  of  an  immaterial  force,  which  at  the  first 
creates  matter,  is  an  article  of  faith,  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  human  science.  Where  faith 
commences ,  science  ends"  But  then  it  is  no  longer 
as  science,  that  it  can  call  "  science  and  faith"  two 
"arts  of  the  human  mind6"  or  allege  that  faith  "has 
its  origin  in  the  poetic  imagination."  The  question 
has  been  very  simply  summed  up f.  "  The  physical 

d  Lecky  i.  88.          e  Haeckel's  history  of  Creation  T.  i.  8,  9. 
f  Lectures  and  Essays  on  University  Subjects  by  J.  H.  Newman, 
D.D.  c.  6.  « Christianity  and  Physical  Science,'  pp.  228,  229. 
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philosopher  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  final 
causes,  and  will  get  into  inextricable  confusion,  if  he 
introduces  them  into  his  investigations.  He  has  to 
look  in  one  definite  direction,  not  in  any  other.— 
Within  the  limits  of  the  phenomena  and  laws  of  the 
material  world  he  may  speculate  and  prove  ;  he  may 
trace  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  matter  through 
periods  of  time  ;  he  may  penetrate  into  the  past,  and 
anticipate  the  future ;  he  may  recount  the  changes 
which  they  have  effected  upon  matter,  and  the  rise, 
growth,  and  decay  of  phenomena ;  and  so  in  a  cer 
tain  sense  he  may  write  the  history  of  the  material 
world,  as  far  as  he  can ;  still  he  will  always  advance 
from  phenomena,  and  conclude,  upon  internal  evi 
dence  which  they  supply.  He  will  not  come  near  the 
questions,  what  that  ultimate  element  is,  which  we 
call  matter ;  how  it  came  to  be ;  whether  it  can  cease 
to  be  ;  whether  it  ever  was  not ;  whether  it  will  ever 
come  to  nought ;  in  what  its  laws  really  consist ; 
whether  they  can  cease  to  be ;  whether  they  can  be 
suspended ;  what  causation  is ;  what  time  is ;  what 
the  relations  of  time  to  cause  and  effect,  and  a  hun 
dred  other  questions  of  a  similar  character.77 

The  vast  and  wonderful  progress  of  natural  science 
has  tempted  it,  like  so  many  other  conquerors,  to 
over-pass  its  bounds.  It  goes  beyond  its  bounds,  if 
it  argues  against  creation,  on  the  ground  that  the 
emergence  of  matter  into  being  is  "s  unthinkable;77 
in  other  words,  that  we,  being  creatures  of  very 
limited  faculties,  whose  highest  intelligence  is  the 
capacity  of  conceiviDg  an  Intelligence  infinitely 
above  our  own,  cannot  think  how  that  Intelligence 
s  Nineteenth  Century,  Sept.  1878.  p.  445. 
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could  act,  or  how  It  could  effect  what  we  cannot 
imagine,  how  It  would  effect. 

But  are  then  men  so  sure  that  they  can  form  any 
idea  of  created  things  which  they  have  every  day  in 
their  mouths?  What  a  puzzle  are  time  and  space,  if 
we  think  of  them  in  themselves,  not  of  things  which 
take  place  in  them.  "  I  find  no  difficulty  in  time 
or  space,"  said  Charles  Lambh,  "for — I  never  think 
about  them."  Time  to  come  is  a  mere  creature  of 
the  imagination  ;  it  is  not  yet,  it  may  never  be  :  time 
past  has  ceased  to  be.  The  present  has  no  duration. 
Both  exist  only  in  the  soul.  Once  time  was  not : 
there  was  nothing  but  God's  ever-present  eternity. 
Once  again,  we  are  told,  it  "  [  shall  be  no  more."  But 
even  now,  what  is  it  ?  Time  is  present,  only  at  this 
moment ;  in  the  next,  what  is  now  present,  will  have 
ceased  to  be.  Time  seems  long  or  short,  according 
to  our  own  feelings.  If  we  are  weary,  it  seems  to  be 
long ;  if  happy,  short.  It  is  not  measured  by  the  mo 
tion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  or  any  other,  but  rather 
itself  measures  them;  nor  is  it  any  measure  of  eternity. 
But  what  can  we  think  of  that,  which  has  ceased  to 
be  in  the  single  moment,  in  which  we  think  of  it  ? 
And  yet  it  has  such  hold  of  our  imagination,  that 
we  cannot  picture  to  ourselves  its  not  being. 

Again  we  speak  continually  of  "  infinite  space," 
but  we  are  baffled  and  cast  back  upon  ourselves,  if 
we  think  of  it :  and  at  last  the  religious  mind  takes 
refuge  in  the  thought,  that  it  is  the  Presence  of 
the  Infinite  God,  Who  is  wholly  every  where,  but 
the  whole  of  Him  no  where. 

h  quoted  Rambler,  T  ii.  N.  S.  p.  362. 

1  Rev.  x.  6.  The  difficulties  as  to  time  are  mostly  taken  from 
S.  Aug.  Conf.  xi.  10-31.  ' 
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Even  in  mathematics  we  have  things  demonstrated 
to  us,  which,  if  we  attempt  to  set  our  demonstration 
before  our  eyes,  seem  to  us  absolutely  impossible k. 

"What  right  then  have  we  to  reject  anything  be 
cause  it  is  not  u  thinkable  ?" 

But  is  it  then  more  "  thinkable,"  i.  e.  can  we 
better  picture  to  ourselves,  how  a  single  ulcell  of 
protoplasm  generated  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea" 
should  develope  of  itself  into  all  this  beautiful  and 
boundless  variety  of  intricate  forms  every  where 
spread  before  our  senses;  or  how  Um  vitality  should 
be  generated  out  of  matter,"  or  how  matter  should 
be  self-existent,  i.e.  God;  or  how  that  u  n  God- 
matter,  in  all  eternity  divided  in  thousands  of  mil 
lions  of  scattered  atoms  in  imaginary  spaces,  should 
once  have  been  united  by  a  law  of  arbitrary  cohe 
sion,  called  chance?"  Is  not  chance  that  God,  to 
escape  the  acknowledgment  of  Whose  Being  the 
eternity  of  matter  is  assumed  ? 

Again  the  action  of  the  soul  upon  the  body  is  pro 
scribed,  because  we  know  not  how  matter  can  act 
upon  spirit.  Yet  this  too  does  not  belong  to  physical 
science.  Physical  science  goes  out  of  its  domain,  if  it 
assumes  that  "the  brain  secretes  conscience0,"  or  that 
"  p  the  will  is  inherent  in  the  substance  of  the  brain, 

k  As  we  demonstrate  to  the  eye  the  asymptote  of  the  hyperbola, 
it  is  evident  to  the  senses ;  as  we  pursue  the  demonstration  on  and 
on  in  thought,  the  continued  approximation  of  the  two  lines  and 
their  never  meeting,  is  unimaginable.  I  remember  in  my  youth, 
how  to  a  very  clear  and  powerful  mind  this  fact  was  of  considerable 
use,  on  his  way  back  from  unbelief. 

1  Haeckeli.pp  184,  185.         m  Caussetteii.  357.         n  Ib.  358. 

0  Cabanis,  in  his  days  of  unbelief,  ap.  Caussette  ii.  653. 

P  Caussette  Ib. 
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as  the  power  of  contraction  is  in  the  muscles ;"  or  that 
"  P  it  is  the  aggregate  of  the  brain  and  the  spinal  mar 
row  ;"  or  that  "  Pthe  brain  and  the  soul  are  identical, 
and  that  man  is  only  a  living  mechanism,  issuing  from 
matter  by  a  developement  inherent  in  its  properties;'7 
or  that  the  inextinguishable  I,  which  survives  even 
when  (as  in  some  insane  1)  it  seems  to  be  lost,  un 
changing  even  while  our  physical  frame  is  hourly 
changing,  is  but  a  function  of  that  which  has  no  one 
ness.  "  The  functions  of  the  brain,"  said  an  eminent 
naturalist r,  "  suppose  a  mutual  influence  of  divisible 
matter  and  the  indivisible  I,  which  can  never  be 
grasped ;  an  impassable  hiatus  in  the  system  of  our 
ideas,  an  eternal  stumbling-block  in  all  philosophies. 
Not  only  do  we  not  understand  and  never  shall 
understand,  how  any  impressions  whatsoever  made 
upon  our  brain  can  be  perceived  by  our  spirit  or 
produce  images  therein  ;  but  how  delicate  soever  our 
researches  may  be,  these  traces  do  not  exhibit  them 
selves  in  any  way  to  our  eyes,  and  we  are  entirely 
ignorant  of  their  nature." 

i  "Dr.  Browne,  who  lias  done  more,  I  am  told,  than  any  other 
of  our  day  for  mental  disease,  tells  me,  as  the  result  of  the  experi 
ence  of  above  30  years ;  *  my  opinion  is,  that  of  all  mental  powers 
or  conditions,  the  idea  of  personal  identity  is  but  rarely  enfeebled, 
and  that  it  never  is  extinguished.  The  Ego  and  non-Ego  may  be 
confused.  The  Ego  however  continues  to  preserve  the  personality. 
All  the  Angels,  Devils,  Dukes,  Lords,  Kings,  '  gods  many,'  that  I 
have  had  under  my  care,  remained  what  they  were,  before  they 
became  Angels,  Dukes,  &c.,  in  a  sense  and  even  nominally.  I 
have  seen  a  man  declaring  himself  the  Saviour,  or  S.  Paul,  sign 
himself  James  Thomson,  and  attend  worship  as  regularly,  as  if  the 
notion  of  Divinity  had  never  entered  into  his  head.'  "  quoted  in 
Daniel  the  Prophet  pp.  434,  435. 

r  Cuvier,  quoted  by  Caussette  Ib.  654. 
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It  is,  again,  indifferent  to  Theology,  what  part  of 
our  wonderful  structure  physical  science  decides  to 
be  most  essential  to  life.  We  do  not  seem  to  gain 
much  by  being  told  of  "  s  a  structureless  viscid  semi 
fluid  matter  common  both  to  plants  and  animals ;" 
and  physicists  are  not  in  any  way  agreed t  upon  "  the 
protoplasmic  theory  of  life."  But  physical  science 
transgresses  its  bounds,  and  invades  those  of  Theo 
logy,  when  it  supersedes  the  action  of  the  soul.  We 
are  told  that,  on  this  theory11,  "  death  is  death  for 
ever  of  body  mind  and  soul,  for  man  as  for  the  rest 
of  the  animate  creation."  The  soul  is  no  subject 
of  physical  science.  In  the  flesh  we  have  no  concep 
tion  of  spirit,  but  we  may  know  certainly,  what  we 
cannot  picture  to  ourselves.  Physical  science  can 
know  certainly  things  in  its  own  province,  the  ma 
terial.  It  cannot  establish  a  negative  against  the 
soul  or  against  God. 

"It  is  easily  said,"  writes  an  eminent  natural 
philosopher x,  "  A  cell  consists  of  little  particles,  and 
these  we  call  Plastidules ;  but  Plastidules  consist  of 
Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen  and  Nitrogen,  and  are 
provided  with  a  soul  of  their  own :  this  soul  is  the 
product  or  sum  of  the  forces  which  the  chemical 

8  Drysdale,  Protoplasmic  theory  of  life  p.  18. 

1  Dr,  Drysdale,  in  his  '  Protoplasmic  Theory  of  life,'  gives  and 
criticises  the  different  theories  from  1829  to  1860,  and  from  1860 
onwards.  u  Drysdale  p.  265. 

x  Virchow,  Freiheit  d.  "Wissenschaft  &c.  p.  14.  Virchow  conti 
nues,  "  this  we  really  cannot  require  ;  on  the  contrary,  my  opinion 
is,  that  before  we  stamp  such  theses  as  the  expression  of  science, 
before  we  say,  '  This  is  modern  science,'  we  must  first  carry  through 
a  whole  series  of  wearisome  investigations  :  we  must  therefore  say 
to  the  teachers  in  schools,  'Do  not  teach  this.'  " 
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atoms  possess."  "  It  is  possible,"  lie  adds,  u I  cannot 
determine  accurately  ;  it  is  one  of  the  spots  which  I 
cannot  yet  reach.  I  feel  like  a  seaman  who  comes 
upon  a  shallow,  whose  extent  he  cannot  survey : 
yet  I  must  say  that,  till  the  properties  of  Carbon 
Hydrogen  Oxygen  and  Mtrogen  can  be  made  so 
clear  to  me,  that  I  can  conceive  how  a  soul  can 
result  from  the  sum  of  them — till  this  is  done,  I 
cannot  yet  own  that  we  are  entitled  to  introduce 
into  our  teaching  a  Plastidule-soul,  or  to  require  of 
any  educated  man  to  acknowledge  it  in  such  wise  as 
scientific  truth,  as  to  use  it  as  a  logical  premiss,  and 
ground  upon  it  his  aspect  of  the  world." 

Chemical  philosophers  teach  us  that  nothing  in 
our  material  world  perishes  y.  True ;  but  the  infer 
ence,  that  it  could  not  be  destroyed  and  therefore 
must  be  eternal,  does  not  belong  to  natural  science. 
We  cannot  destroy  it,  but  our  impotency  does  not 
prescribe  limits  to  the  Omnipotent,  or  to  His  creative 
or  preserving  Goodness,  or  His  power  to  annihilate 
what  He  has  made. 

No  result  of  real  science  ever  contradicted  Theo 
logy  ;  nor  do  men  of  real  science.  One,  praised  by  a 
pantheist  for  "his  truly  scientific  method2, "laid down, 

y  "  Natural  science  teaches  that  matter  is  eternal  and  imperish 
able,  for  experience  has  never  shewn  us,  that  even  the  smallest 
particle  of  matter  has  come  into  existence  or  has  passed  away. 
Where  a  natural  body  seems  to  disappear,  as  for  example  by  burn 
ing,  decaying,  evaporation,  &c.  it  merely  changes  its  form,  its 
physical  composition  or  chemical  combination."  Haeckel,  History 
of  creation  p.  8.  Eng.  Tr.  Eeusch  (p.  46)  quotes  Mohr  Geschichte 
d.  Erde,  Bonn.  1866. 

2  "  Schleiden  who  founded,  thirty  years  ago,  in  Jena,  a  new  epoch 
in  Botany  by  his  strictly  empirico-philosophical  and  truly  scientific 
method."  Haeckel  i.  189. 
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" a  The  first  rule  to  be  observed  by  the  exact  sciences 
is,  not  to  employ  themselves  about  matters  which  do 
not  fall  within  the  range  of  their  experience,  neither 
affirming  nor  denying  them.  But  spirit,  liberty, 
God,  do  not  fall  under  physical  observations.  How 
then  should  the  naturalist  speak  of  them  ?  Whether 
he  affirm  or  deny  them,  he  is  equally  inconsistent. 
But  if,  as  a  man  and  not  as  a  naturalist,  he  speak  of 
these  matters,  let  him  remember  that  second  rule  of 
science,  not  to  pronounce  a  judgement  on  a  matter 
without  thoroughly  knowing  it." 

Natural  science  is  welcome  to  its  conjectures,  so 
long  as  it  does  not  lay  them  as  the  foundation  of 
unbelief  in  a  province  not  its  own.  Never  probably 
was  any  system  built  upon  so  many  *  perhaps',  c  pro 
bably,'  ' possibly,'  'it  may  be,'  'it  seems  to  be,'  'most 
likely,'  '  it  must  be,'  '  it  requires  but  a  slight  stretch 
of  imagination  to  conceive b,'  as  that  mythological6 
account  of  the  origin  of  all  which  has  life,  and,  at 
last  of  ourselves,  which  is  now  being  every  where 
or  widely  acknowledged  by  unscientific  minds  as  if 
it  were  axiomatic  truth ;  some  of  whose  adherents 
claim  that  it  will  revolutionise  every  other  science d. 

a  Schleiden,  quoted  by  Caussette  ii.  338. 

b  This  lies  on  the  surface  of  Darwin's  books  and  has  been  noticed 
by  all  critics  of  Darwinism. 

c  The  term  'mythological'  is  taken  from  a  very  thoughtful 
article  in  the  Rambler  (Vol.  2.  N.  S.  p.  363.)  on  Mr.  Darwin's  book 
'  On  the  origin  of  species.'  The  writer  fully  appreciates  "  his  ac 
cumulation  and  arrangement  of  scientific  facts." 

d  "Manifestly  the  effect  of  this  conclusion"  [the  including  of 
man  in  the  supposed  genealogy  of  animals]  "  is  immense,  and  no  sci 
ence  will  be  able  to  escape  from  its  consequences.  Anthropology, 
or  the  science  of  man,  and  consequently  all  philosophy,  are  there 
by  thoroughly  reformed  in  all  their  various  branches."  [Haeckel 
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A  physical  philosopher  says,  " e  I  ask  of  any  man 
truly  free,  of  any  unprejudiced  man,  who  has  occu 
pied  himself  ever  so  little  with  science,  i  Is  it  on  such 
foundations  that  one  would  rest  any  general  theory 
in  physics  or  in  chemistry  ? ' '  From  a  limited  num 
ber  of  interesting  facts  has  been  expanded  a  theory, 
unsupported  by  a  single  fact.  We  may  11  link  that 
the  20th  century  will  smile  at  the  credulity  of  the 
19th,  unless  it  sorrows  at  the  boast  that  "f  a  personal 
Creator  with  His  alternate  interventions  in  the  pro 
gressive  changes  of  organic  creation,  and  especially 
in  the  production  of  our  species,  is — dismissed."  Its 
transformations,  which  are  confessed,  as  we  should 
confess  a  truth  of  revelation,  yet  undemonstrated, 
undemonstrable  but  not  needing  demonstration,  are, 
if  one  attempt  to  picture  them  to  oneself,  more  akin 
to  the  Arabian  imaginations  than  to  the  calmness  of 
science.  Certainly  if  Almighty  God  (I  venture  to 
utter  the  irreverence  out  of  reverence  to  Himself), 
had  had  a  genealogy  of  ours,  like  that  which  has 

Hist,  of  creation  i.  pp.  6,  7.]  "  All  the  departments  of  Botany  and 
Zoology,  and  especially  the  most  important  of  the  latter,  Anthro 
pology,  become  reasonable.  The  dimming  mirage  of  mythological 
fiction  can  no  longer  exist  in  the  clear  sunlight  of  scientific  know 
ledge."  [Ib.  p.  1 1 .]  Mr  Darwin  himself  says,  "  In  the  future  I  see 
open  fields  for  far  more  important  researches.  Psychology  will  be 
securely  based  on  the  foundation  already  well  laid  by  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer,  that  of  the  necessary  acquirement  of  each  mental  power 
and  capacity  by  gradation.  Much  light  will  be  thrown  on  the 
origin  of  man  and  his  history."  [Darwin,  '  Origin  of  Species,' 
p.  428.]  The  German  Darwinists  hold  the  same  language,  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

e  De  Quatrefages,  L'espece  humaine,  (Origine  des  especes,  Hy 
potheses  transtbrmistes)  p.  73. 

f  C.  Vogt  in  Caussette  ii.  520. 
C 
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been  preserved  from  Adam,  but  framed  on  the  as 
sumptions  of  this  mythology  g,  and  had  required  us  to 
believe  it  as  a  matter  of  faith,  such  a  record  would  have 
imposed  a  trial  of  faith,  greater  than  the  belief  of  all 
the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  a  belief  in  miracles  to 
which  we  have  no  parallel. 

In  these  days  there  is  a  wide-spread  and  alas  !  a 
growing  intolerance  of  the  miraculous.  It  is  thought 
to  be  beyond  the  powers  of  evidence,  that  our  Lord 
should  have  recalled  the  soul  of  Lazarus  into  his 
body,  when  it  had  for  four  days  parted  from  it.  It 
was  a  great  miracle,  which  established  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  that  Jesus  came  from  God.  It  was  a 
great  miracle  :  but  it  was  also  a  great  occasion  ;  the 
conversion  of  the  world  from  moral  degradation  to  its 
God,  from  darkness  to  light.  Is  it  less  a  miracle  that  a 
certain  number  of  ape-mothers  (for  there  must  have 
been  many  to  propagate  the  new  race)  gave  birth  to 
intelligent  beings  ?  Why  ?  but  because  it  pleases 
mythology  to  lay  down,  that  this  was  the  order  of 
nature ;  which  is  dispensing  with  evidence  for  the 
supernatural  by  the  assumption  that  it  was  natural, 
A  mere  begging  of  the  question  ! 

Man,  we  are  told,  with  all  his  magnificent  in 
tellect,  and  more  magnificent  largeness  of  love,  his 
powers  of  beholding  God  through  faith,  of  aspirations 
towards  Him,  of  copying  His  Perfections  as  far  as 
the  finite  can  receive  conceptions  of  the  Infinite,  has 
risen  by  an  inclined  plane  of  promotion  from  his  fore 
father  the  ape  or  some  other  collateral  ancestor  among 
the  vertebrate  animals,  through  which  man-like  apes, 
long  since  extinct11,  became  ape-like  men  who  have 
g  See  note  A  at  the  end.  h  Haeckcl,  ii.  277. 
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left  no  trace,  for  they  lived,  we  are  told,  so  long  ago, 
"'beyond  a  doubt  more  than  20, 000,  or  also  probably 
more  than  100,000  years,  perhaps  many  hundred 
thousands  of  years."  A  transformation  from  the 
irrational  to  the  rational,  from  a  thing  loathsome 
through  its  habits  to  a  being  made  in  the  Image  of 
God ;  a  transformation  which  may  have  taken  place 
(to  take  the  lowest  number,)  20,000  years  ago,  but 
of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  not  a  trace,  is  not  a 
subject  of  " science"  which  professes  to  be  "exact." 
Yet  the  animal  descent  of  the  human  race  is  said  to 
be  "ka  necessary  and  unavoidable  inference  from 
the  theory  of  Descent." 

But  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  its  aggressions. 
The  theory  of  our  ape-ancestry  chose  as  its  sequel, 
that  man  was  born  in  the  most  degraded  state  !,  of 
which  we  have  any  living  type,  and  rose  of  himself 

1  Haeckel,  ii.  297,  298. 

k  Ib.  i.  6.  Haeckel  says,"  Darwin  himself  did  not  express  at  first 
this  most  important  of  all  the  inferences  from  his  theory.  In  his 
work,  *  On  the  Origin  of  Species  '  not  a  word  is  found  about  the 
animal  descent  of  man.  ...  It  was  not  till  twelve  years  later,  in 
his  work  on  '  The  Descent  of  Man,  and  Selection  in  Relation  to 
Sex,'  that  Darwin  openly  acknowledged  that  far-reaching  con 
clusion,  and  expressly  declared  his  entire  agreement  with  those  na 
turalists  who  had,  in  the  meantime,  themselves  formed  that  con 
clusion." 

1  Apart  from  this  ape-theory,  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill  so  held  the  original 
(it  is  a  contradiction  to  call  it)  debased  state,  in  which  man  came 
into  being,  to  be  unquestioned  truth,  that  it  was  to  him  a  primary 
argument  against  the  benevolence  of  our  Creator,  which  he  thought 
could  only  be  explained  by  His  lack  of  power.  The  Kantian  phi 
losophy,  true  to  man's  nature  even  when  it  had  separated  itself 
from  Christianity,  sounded  the  first  recall  to  the  Gospel  to  many 
in  Germany,  by  appealing  to  the  inexorable  law,  "Thou  must." 
Mill's  statement  is  given  below,  note  B.  at  the  end. 

c  2 
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to  the  greatest  height  to  which  God  had  restored  him, 
developing  for  himself  religion  arid  morals.  "Why  ? 
They  did  not  mean  to  contradict  Holy  Scripture. 
They  forgot  it,  or  ignored  it  as  an  antiquated  Eastern 
imagination,  superseded  by  the  advances  of  natural 
science.  Probably  it  did  not  occur  to  them,  that  they 
were  tacitly  ignoring  that  enquiry,  which  was  the 
crux  of  ancient  philosophic  thought,  i  Whence  is 
evil?'  and  tacitly  solved  it  by  answering  that  it  was 
our  apelike  propensity,  derived  to  us  by  "the  law  of 
inheritance." 

This  inference  is  arbitrary,  whilst  it  contradicts  at 
once  revealed  truth,  and,  I  believe,  the  history  of 
mankind.  It  is  the  centre  of  our  Christian  hope,  that 
Almighty  God,  in  His  love,  made  us  for  His  love  in 
His  own  image  and  likeness,  but  that  He  so  prized 
the  free  love  of  His  creature  man,  that  He  left  him 
free,  even  though  he  should  choose  amiss  ;  and  when 
he  had  chosen  amiss,  restored  him,  if  he  would.  The 
separation,  if  man  persevered  in  it,  involved  (as  we 
see)  any  amount  of  degradation.  You  will  remember 
S.  Paul's  terrible  picture  of  those  who  " iri  willed  not 
to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge."  It  is  a  matter  of 
faith,  that  God  made  man  perfect  "  in  His  own  image 
and  likeness ; "  but  it  lies  also  in  our  inmost  con 
sciousness,  that  degradation  is  not  our  nature,  but 
our  sin. 

If  it  had  pleased  God  in  His  Omnipotence,  that 
in  those  thousands  of  years  ago,  an  intelligent  being 
should  be  born  of  an  unintelligent  animal,  it  would 
have  been  a  surpassing  miracle,  such  as  He  has  not 
proposed  to  our  faith.  It  would  have  been  a  mira 
cle,  akin  to  the  transformations  imagined  by  the 

m  Rom.  i.  28. 
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heathen  poet.  But  having  assumed  thus  much,  it 
is  arbitrary  to  limit  the  change.  If  Almighty  God 
had  infused  into  this  ape-like  creature,  the  power  of 
giving  birth  to  an  intelligent  being,  on  what  princi 
ple  should  we  have  to  believe  that  He  limited  the 
gift?  The  traditions  of  mankind  as  to  the  golden  age 
agree  at  least  so  far  with  the  belief  in  Holy  Scripture, 
that  God  created  man  upright  and  good,  not  with  the 
later  imagination  of  the  Epicurean  poet,  that  man 
crept  out  of  the  ground,  "  mutum  et  turpe  pecus." 
Degradation  is  alas  !  more  natural  than  moral  ele 
vation.  We  see  it,  alas,  in  the  midst  of  our  boasted 
civilisation  in  our  crowded  cities.  The  greater  the 
civilisation,  the  greater,  often,  the  degradation.  The 
most  civilised  times  of  Babylon,  Persia,  Greece,  Borne, 
were  their  most  degraded.  (One  might  add  Nineveh, 
if  its  records  have  been  deciphered  aright.)  If  one 
had  to  choose  one's  lot  in  the  midst  of  degraded 
humanity,  it  would  be  among  the  Papuans,  rather 
than  in  the  Babylon  of  old.  The  terrible  picture  of 
S.  Paul  is  but  a  faint  outline  of  civilised  degradation, 
such  as  contemporary  history  records  of  the  civilisa 
tion  of  heathenism.  Even  in  the  last  century,  the 
Protestant  French  historian  exclaims11,  "It  is  a  cruel 
miscalculation  to  have  dreamed  of  the  happiness  of 
humanity,  and  to  wake,  to  find  it  plunged  in  blood 
and  tears.  But  to  have  dreamed  of  his  virtues  and 
innocence,  and  fall  of  a  sudden  into  the  evil  of 
unbridled  passion,  the  miscalculation  is  more  cruel 
still.  Our  fathers  of  1789  were  condemned  to  pass 
from  the  perspectives  of  paradise  to  scenes  of  hell. 
God  keep  us  from  forgetting  it !  " 

n  Guizot,  L'Eglise  et  la  Societe  Chretiennes,  p.  318. 
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Degradation  is  everywhere.  "  Facilis  descensus 
Averni."  The  way  upwards  is  hard  and,  for  man 
alone,  impossible.  "°Man,  being  in  honour  and 
having  no  understanding,  is  like  the  beasts  which 
perish."  Had  man  been  born  in  the  degraded  state, 
in  which  men  now  picture  primaeval  man,  such  he 
would  have  remained.  There  is,  I  believe,  in  the 
history  of  the  world  no  instance  of  mankind  rising 
unaided. 

Its  next  invasion  is  of  religion  and  morals.  Not 
to  speak  of  imaginary  self-formed  religions,  if  the 
moral  law,  instead  of  being  written  by  the  Spirit 
of  God  upon  our  hearts  is  to  be  the  slow  develope- 
ment  of  an  animal,  not  we  as  Christians,  but  the 
wiser  heathen,  who  knew  of  those  unwritten  and 
eternal  laws  P,  would  revolt  against  it.  It  is  to  be  a 
developement  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  in  which 
the  stronger  ever  extirpated  the  weaker,  that  each 
was  to  learn  to  reverence  the  other  as  himself  or 
more  than  himself,  each  to  love  the  other,  each  to  be 
true  to  the  other.  Uci  The  hiatus"  (it  has  been  well  said), 
il  cannot  be  bridged  over  by  any  conceivable  process  of 
evolution,  unless  it  be  evolution  by  antagonism." 

0  Ps.  xlix.  20. 

P  Sophocles  presupposes  that  they  would  be  recognised  by  his 
Athenian  audience,  in  his  magnificent  appeal  of  Antigone,  "  I 
deemed  not  that  thy  proclamations  should  have  such  force,  that 
thou,  a  mortal,  shouldest  be  able  to  overrule  the  unwritten  and 
sure  laws  (aypaTrra  vo/utyxa)  of  the  gods.  For  not  now  or  yesterday, 
but  ever  do  they  live,  and  no  one  knows  whence  they  dawned." 
(Antig.  452 — 456.)  Demosthenes  also  presupposes  that  his  hearers 
would  go  along  with  him.  "  All  these  things  will  appear  to  be 
so,  not  only  in  the  laws,  but  nature  herself  has  denned  them  by 
the  unwritten  laws  (rots  dypa^ois  vo/xois),  and  by  the  manners  of 
mankind."  (de  Cor.  Opp.  183,  i.  4.  Bind.) 

i  Nineteenth  Century,  Sept.  1878  p.  455. 
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You  would  be  almost  startled,  were  I  to  ask  you, 
'Can  there  be  an  effect  without  a  cause  ??  You  would, 
of  course,  answer  me,  No.  Then,  I  ask,  i  Whence 
is  this  power  of  conceiving  absolute  Goodness,  with 
out  beginning,  without  end,  limitless,  measureless, 
all-embracing,  the  End,  Eule,  Archetype  of  all  holi 
ness?  or  of  imagining  Wisdom,  encircling  all  eternity, 
receiving  into  Itself  all  immensity,  drawing  to  Itself 
all  infinity  ;  the  original  Impress  of  all  things ;  in 
which  ignorance  can  have  no  place  ;  knowing  all 
things,  the  present,  past,  future,  the  possible,  the 
imaginable,  the  things  which  are,  the  things  which 
are  not  but  could  be,  pervading  all  things,  but  not 
mixed  with  any,  ever  abiding  in  Its  own  Beauty, 
Brilliancy,  and  Incorruption ;  the  Essential  Source 
of  all  beauty  and  purity ;  Holy  in  Itself  of  Its  own 
Essence  by  a  true  self-dependent  Holiness?'  These 
conceptions  are  not  the  soul's  inheritance  from  any 
ape-like  ancestors,  nor  are  they  any  natural  insensi 
ble  variations  from  them.  Yet  these,  we  are  told, 
are  the  two  laws  of  our  descent. 

The  brute-creation,  most  familiar  with  man,  learn 
from  him  something  of  right  and  wrong.  Whence 
did  man  learn  it?  We  know  that  we  have  our 
sense  of  right,  not  from  any  agreement  among  our 
kind,  not  from  utility,  but  because  it  is  written  on  the 
heart  of  every  individual,  from  which  it  has  not  been 
effaced.  Whence  did  Eegulus  learn  his  self-sacrifi 
cing  truthfulness,  or  Scipio  his  self-denying  purity  ? 
I  might  ask,  thus  far,  Whence  had  the  tent-maker  that 
zeal,  whereby  he  sped  from  East  to  West  and  endured 
those  daily  deaths,  for  the  well-being  of  his  fellow- 
men?  Whence  had  he  that  love  for  his  unseen  Lord, 
whereby  he  counted  all  things  loss,  so  that  he  might 
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win  Christ  ?  Whence — one  may  dare  to  utter  blas 
phemy  to  save  others  from  conscious  blasphemy, — 
Whence  were  the  Soul  and  Mind  of  Christ  ?  Were 
these  too  derived  from  the  pithecoids  ? 

Yes,  this  is  the  central  evil,  that  to  so  many  phy 
sical  philosophers  of  the  present  day  it  may  be  said, 
as  the  Baptist  said  to  the  Jews,  "  There  standeth 
One  among  you,  Whom  ye  know  not;"  as  they  them 
selves  said  afterwards,  "  rAs  for  this  Man,  we  know 
not  whence  He  is."  Predicted  of  beforehand  by  a 
long  chain  of  prophets,  as  One  Who  should  come  to 
save  our  human  race,  believed  in,  hoped  in,  before  He 
came;  proclaimed  as  the  "s Mighty  God,  the  Prince  of 
peace,  of  the  increase  of  Whose  government  and  peace 
there  shall  be  no  end,"  but  as  " t  the  Man  of  sorrows, 
and  the  friend  of  grief,"  He  came  to  suffer  here  and 
be  crucified;  to  reign  after  death.  Cradled  in  a 
manger,  not  having  where  to  lay  His  Head,  followed 
by  an  unlettered  multitude,  despised  by  the  wise  of 
His  people ;  He  was  mocked,  scourged,  crucified,  and 
reigned. 

His  Death  was  the  dawn  of  His  reign.  The  blood 
stained  Bobber  who  died  the  same  death  as  Himself, 
was  the  last  conquest  of  His  life ;  the  Centurion  at 
the  foot  of  His  Cross  was  the  first  victory  of  His 
Death.  A  few  days  more  and  His  enemies  up 
braided  His  disciples,  "uYe  have  filled  Jerusalem 
with  your  doctrine." 

Human  empires  grow,  swell,  vanish :  the  more 
they  swell,  the  sooner  they  vanish.  Jesus  said, 
"  x  If  I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  I  shall  draw  all 

r  8.  John  ix.  29.  B  isa.  ix.  6.  t  j^.  liij.  3. 

u  Acts  v.  28.  x  s.  j^  xjit  32. 
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men  unto  Me,"  and  the  gibbet  of  slaves,  the  exe 
cration  of  the  world,  became  the  sceptre  of  His 
power.  His  empire  reaches  from  East  to  West,  from 
pole  to  pole ;  by  the  foolishness  of  the  Cross  He 
has  taken  captive  human  intellect  as  well  as  hu 
man  weakness.  His  reign  is  not  measured  by  the 
hundreds  of  millions  who  bear  His  Name,  but  by 
the  units  in  those  hundreds  of  millions,  who,  one 
by  one,  love  Him  with  an  absorbing,  self-sacrificing 
love.  For  He  reigns  by  a  mightier  power  than  Wis 
dom  or  Strength,  by  His  indivisible  individual  Love. 
The  African  savage  melts  at  the  sight  of  the  symbol 
of  His  Passion.  He  reigns,  not  by  that  Infinite  love 
alone,  which  He  shewed  1800  years  ago  on  Calvary; 
but  by  that  individual  love,  wherewith  He  loves 
every  human  heart  which  He  has  made.  "The  Voice 
of  Jesus"  still  " sounds  o'er  land  and  sea,"  and  in  the 
depth  of  the  aching  heart,  He  still  speaks  aloud  from 
His  Throne  in  glory,  "?  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  are 
weary  and  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest;"  and 
to  those,  who,  after  their  wanderings,  come  to  Him, 
He  gives  it.  His  Cross  is  still  the  magnet  of  His 
love.  "zWe  love  Him,  because  He  first  loved  us." 
Nothing  is  too  degraded,  nothing  too  sunk  in  the  mire 
of  sin,  which  His  Divine  Wisdom  will  not  seek  out 
diligently  until  He  find  it,  and  finding,  He  rejoiceth. 
The  reality  of  the  elevation  of  our  degraded  humanity 
is  at  once  an  evidence  of  its  Divine  Original ;  of  His 
Divine  power,  Who  can  raise  it ;  of  His  Divine  Love 
Who  loves  it.  The  resurrection  of  each  single  soul 
is  a  greater  miracle  than  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus. 
True,  that  as  was  foretold  of  Him,  He  still  "a  reigns 

y  S.  Matt.  xi.  28.      z  1   S.  John  iv.  19.      a  Ps.  ex.  1. 
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in  the  midst  of  His  enemies: "  but  He  still  loves  His 
enemies  :  He  loves  those  who  hate  Him ;  He  still  in 
tercedes  for  them  :  He  still  longs  that  they  should 
love  Him  :  He  will  still  win  them  to  His  love,  if  they 
leave  any  avenue  of  their  heart,  where  He  can  enter 
in ;  if  they  shut  Him  not  out  to  the  last.  Whether 
you  yet  love  Him,  or  whether  any  of  you  has,  alas ! 
ceased  to  love  Him,  or  whether  your  love  has  been 
chilled  in  the  midst  of  the  eagerness  of  an  intellectual 
feverishness,  He  still  loves  you  with  that  Infinite 
Love,  which  He  Himself  Is.  Yield  thyself  to  His 
love,  and  no  perplexities  of  intellect  will  ever  over- 
poAver  tliee  j  for  u  the  heart  has  its  own  convictionsb," 
which  are  iminoveable  because  they  are  from  God. 
"°Iknow  in  Whom  I  have  believed,"  said  one,  who 
knew  what  it  was  to  love  Jesus,  whom  Jesus  had  won 
by  His  love  to  His  love :  udlam  persuaded,  that 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities, 
nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall 
be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God,  which 
is  in  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord." 

b  "  Le  cceur  a  scs  raisons,  que  la  raison  ne  connoit  pas :  on  Ic  sent 
en  mille  maniercs."     Pascal,  Pensees,  P.  ii.  Art.  xvii.  n.  5. 
c  2  Tim.  i,  12.  d  Eom.  viii.  38,  39. 


NOTE    A.  p.  34. 

Haeckel's  pedigree  runs  thus ; 

1)  Inorganic  combinations  of  carbon  oxygen  hydrogen  nitrogen 
spontaneously  generated   living   creatures,    '  organisms  without 
organs,'  i.  e^,  simple  homogeneous  j  structureless,  formless,  little 
lumps  of  albuminous  matter,  like  the  still  living  Protamceba  pri- 
mitiva;  "  of  which  large  numbers  still  exist."    [The  existence 
of  these  is,  I  believe,  given  up.]    Haeckel  himself  declares  The 
assumption  of  this  stage  is  necessary  for  most  important  '  general 
reasons'1  [ii.  pp.  278,  279.]     The  '  general  reasons'  being  the  ex 
clusion  of  a  Creator. 

2)  These  generated  "Amoebae"  or  "  single-celled  organisms;" 

3)  The  "  Amoebae  "  generated  "  Synamcebse  "  or  community  of 
Amoebae ; 

4)  The  "  Synamoebse"  generated  the  "  Ciliated  larvae  "  [this 
stage  we  are  told,  has  been  lost,  but  *  must  have  existed']; 

5)  The  "  Ciliated  larvae"  generated  * '  Gastraeada  or  primaeval 
stomach-animals"  [which  we  are  told  again  'must  have  existed' 
and  '  must  also  have  included  the  ancestors  of  man']; 

6)  The  "  Gastrseada"  generated  "low  worms,  closely  allied  to 
the  Gliding- worms  ;  " 

7)  The  "  Gliding- worms"  generated,  'at  least  one  connecting 
intermediate  stage,  in  the  wide  gap  between  the  "  Gliding  worms  " 
and  the  Tunicata,  which  we  may  comprise  as  "  Soft-worms;"  ' 
['  of  which  no  fossil  remains  exist,  owing  to  the  soft  nature  of 
their  bodies ']  ; 

8)  "The  Soft-worms"  generated  the  "Sack-worms;" 

9)  The  "  Sack-worms"  generated  the  "  Skull-less  animals"  [of 
which  the  Amphioxus  is  the  nearest  representative]  who  is,  we 
are  told,   'flesh  of  our  flesh  and  blood  of  our  blood'  [Haeckel 
Anthropogenic  p.  337]  '  who  is  also,  next  to  man,  the  most  interest 
ing  of  all  the  vertebrate  animals'  [Ib.  pp.  176,  298.] ;  '  who  is  to  be 
contemplated  with  especial  reverence  as  that  worthy  beast  which, 
among  all  living  beasts,  can  alone  give  us  an  approximate  idea  of 
our  eldest  Silurian  vertebrate   ancestors'    [Haeckel,  quoted  by 
Reusch  p.  420  ] ;    *  unfortunately '  however  f  they  could  leave  no 
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fossil  remains,  on  account  of  the  absence  of  any  solid  skeleton ' 
[Haeckel  Hist,  of  creation  ii.  199]  ; 

10)  "The  Skull-less  animals"  generated  "the  single-nostriled 
animals ;" 

11)  The  "single-nostriled  animals"  generated  "the  primaeval 
fish;" 

12)  "  The  primeval  fish  "  generated  "  the  mud-fish ; " 

13)  "  The  mud-fish  "  generated  "  the  gilled  amphibians  ;  " 

14)  "The  gilled  amphibians"  generated  "the  tailed  amphibi 
ans;"  [They  "  originated  out  of  the  gilled  Amphibians  by  accus 
toming  themselves  in  early  life  to  breathe  only  through  gills  and 
later  in  life  only  through  lungs  "]  ; 

15)  The  'unknown'  "a tailed  amphibians"  generated  "primeval 
amniota  "  [two  stages,  whose  existence  is  only  proved  by  their  be 
ing  "necessary  intermediate  links"]  ; 

16)  The  "primeval  amniota"  generated  the  "primary  mam 
mals"  'long  since  extinct  and  unknown'  [in  whom  we  are  told 
1  we  find  ourselves  more  at  home  with  our  ancestors ']  ; 

17)  The  "primary  mammals"  generated  "the  marsupials;" 

18)  "The  marsupials"  generated  "the  Semi-apes;" 

19)  The   "Semi-apes"   generated   "the   narrow-nosed  tailed 
apes;" ['closely  related  by  blood  to  man']  'probably  as  early  as  the 
older  Tertiary  period  ; ' 

20)  "The  narrow-nosed  tailed  Apes"  generated  "  the  man-like 
apes,"  anthropoides,  as  now  existing  [of  whom  however  'there 
do  not  exist  direct  human  ancestors,  but  they  certainly  existed 
among  the  unknown  extinct  Human  Apes  of  the  Miocene  period']  ; 

21)  "The  man-like  apes"  generated  "the  ape-like  speechless 
men"  ['whose  existence  is  arrived  at  by  an  enquiring  mind  from 
comparative  philology,  or  the  history  of  the  developement  of  lan 
guage  in  every  child  and  in  every  nation ']  ; 

22)  "The  speechless  ape-like  men"  generated  "Genuine  Men, 
'  probably  about  the  diluvial  period.'    [Haeckel's  History  of  crea 
tion,  ii.  pp.  278—295.] 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  Descent  of  man,  expresses  his  admiration 
of  the  ingenuity  shewn  in  Haeckel's  genealogy,  but  says,  on  the 
authority  of  "  a  most  capable  judge,"  that  "no  true  bird  or  reptile 
intervened  in  the  direct  line  of  descent;"  he  recognizes  however, 

a  '  Our  most  ancient  ancestors  of  the  class  of  amphibia.'  Haeckel  ii.  p.  288. 
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I.)  ancestors  as  simply  or  even  still  more  simply  organs  than 
the  lancelet  or  amphioxus ;  "some  amphibian-like  creature,  and 
this  again  from  some  fish-like  animal,  more  like  the  existing 
marine  Ascidians  than  any  other  known  form "  (p.  609) ;  and 
[nearer  to  man], 

II.)  1  Monotremata,  2  Marsupials,  3  Lemurida?,  4  Simiada?, 
5  Catarrhine  monkeys.  The  conclusion,  he  thinks,  may  revolt 
OUT  pride;  but  we  must  conclude  that  our  early  progenitors  would 
have  been  properly  thus  designated.  "  But,"  he  adds,  "  we  must 
not  fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  the  early  progenitors  of 
the  whole  Simian  stock,  including  man,  was  identical  with  or 
even  closely  resembled  any  existing  ape  or  monkey."  [Descent  of 
man,  p.  155.]  But  if  they  did  not  resemble  any  existing  ape  or 
monkey,  on  what  ground  is  it  assumed  that  they  were  apes  or 
monkeys  at  all  ? 

llolle,  his  translator,  recognized  the  genealogy  as  far  back  as 
fishes  and  reptiles.  [Der  Mensch,  seine  Abstammung  &c.  p.  108.] 

De  Quatrefages  objects  to  the  ape-ancestry  of  man  on  Darwi 
nian  principles : 

'In  Darwin's  theory,  transformations  do  not  take  place  by 
chance  or  any  how — An  organism,  once  modified  in  a  certain  way, 
may  undergo  secondary  tertiary  &c.  transformations,  but  it  will 
still  always  retain  the  impress  of  the  original  type. — Conse 
quently,  two  creatures,  belonging  to  two  distinct  types,  may  go 
back  to  a  common  ancestor,  which  was  not  yet  distinctly  charac 
terised,  but  they  cannot  descend,  the  one  from  the  other.  But 
man  and  the  apes  in  general  present  a  very  marked  contrast  of  type. 

'  Their  organs,  as  we  have  already  said,  correspond  almost  ex 
actly  with  each  other.  But  these  organs  are  disposed  on  a  very 
different  plan.  In  man,  they  are  co-ordinated  in  such  wise  that 
he  is  of  necessity,  a  walker :  in  the  monkeys,  in  such  wise,  that 
they  are,  not  less  imperiously,  climbers. 

1  This  is  an  anatomical  and  mechanical  distinction  already  es 
tablished  as  to  the  inferior  apes  by  the  labours  of  Yicq-d'Azyr, 
Lawrence,  Serres  &c.  The  studies  of  Duvernoy  on  the  Gorilla,  of 
Gratiolet  and  of  M.  Alix  on  the  Chimpanzee,  have  put  beyond 
question,  that  all  anthropomorphous  apes  exhibited  in  all  points 
the  same  fundamental  character. 

'  It  is  enough  to  cast  an  eye  at  the  drawing,  where  Huxley  has 
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placed  side  by  side  a  human  skeleton  and  the  skeletons  of  the 
highest  apes,  to  be  convinced  that  this  is  indeed  so. 

'  The  result  of  these  facts,  in  view  of  the  logical  application  of 
the  law  of  permanent  characterisation,  is,  that  man  cannot  descend 
from  an  ancestor  already  characterised  as  an  ape,  whether  a  ca- 
tarrhine  without  a  tail  or  a  catarrhine  with  a  tail.  A  walking 
animal  cannot  descend  from  a  climbing  animal.  Yogt  understood 
this  very  well.  Though  placing  man  in  the  number  of  the  primates, 
he  hesitates  not  to  declare  that  the  lower  apes  have  passed  the 
jalon  (common  ancestry),  from  which  the  various  types  of  this 
family  have  diverged. 

*  The  origin  of  man  must  then  be  thrown  back  beyond  the  last 
ape,  if  one  of  the  laws,  most  imperiously  requisite  for  the  doctri 
nal  edifice  of  Darwinism,  is  to  be  maintained.  One  comes  thus 
to  H'dcckcYs  prosimians,  the  loris,  indris  &c. 

'But  these  animals  are  also  climbers.  "We  must  then  seek  still 
further  for  our  first  direct  ancestor.  But  for  that,  the  genealogy 
traced  by  Haeckel  gives  us  the  marsupials. 

'The  Kangaroo,  it  will  be  owned,  is  a  good  way  off  from  man. 
But  neither  living  nature  nor  the  fossil-remains  of  extinct  animals 
present  the  intermediate  types  which  ought  at  least  to  connect 
them. 

1  This  difficulty  did  not  trouble  Darwin  ;  we  know  that  he  meets 
it  by  saying  that  the  absence  of  information  on  the  like  questions 
is  a  proof  in  his  favour  :  Haeckel  without  doubt  will  be  as  little 
embarrassed.  We  have  seen  him  admit  an  equally  theoretical 
'  pithecoid  man '  and  this  is  not  the  only  time  that  he  uses  this 
process  in  framing  his  genealogical  table.  Amongst  others  he 
says  of  the  Sozures  (14th  stage),  'amphibians,'  equally  unknown 
to  science:  "  The  proof  of  their  existence  lies  in  the  necessity 
for  this  intermediate  link  between  the  13th  and  15th  stage." 

'Well !  it  is  now  demonstrated,  on  the  part  of  Darwinism  itself, 
that  the  ancestry  of  man  must  be  sent  back  beyond  the  18th  stage. 
As  it  consequently  becomes  necessary  to  fill  up  the  gap  from  the 
marsupials  to  man,  will  Haeckel  admit  four  unknown  intermediate 
groups  instead  of  one  ?  "Will  he  thus  complete  his  genealogy  ? 
It  is  not  for  me  to  say.'  [De  Quatrefages,  pp.  78,  79.] 

There  is,  indeed,  nothing  new  in  the  mythology  itself.  1 .  De 
Maillet  thought  it  nothing  stranger  that  a  fish  should  be  changed 
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into  a  bird,  than  that  a  chrysalis  should  become  a  butterfly.  Fly 
ing  fish  might,  he  thought,  have  and  did  become  birds,  being  out  of 
their  element,  under  the  influence  of  the  air ;  as  Mr.  Darwin  says 
that  "  it  is  conceivable  that  flying  fish  might  have  been  modified 
into  perfectly  winged  animals."  [Origin  of  Species  p.  140.  ed.  6.] 
He  originated  the  theory  of  the  transmutation  of  species  and  in  lieu 
of  facts  appealed  to  his  personal  conviction  and  possibilities.  [Be 
Quatrefages,  C.  Darwin  et  ses  precurseurs  FranQais  pp.  19 — 32.] 
He  too  thought  that  we  should  find  in  the  sea  our  first  ancestors. 
[Ib.  p.  29.]  2.  Robinet's  fancies  were  chiefly  negative ;  he  held 
that  genera  and  species  were  but  illusions,  that  nature  made  no 
leaps,  that  inanimate  nature  was  really  animate ;  that  all  is  pro 
gressive  from  minerals  to  vegetables,  thence  to  animals,  thence  to 
man,  that  all  beings  must  have  come  from  some  prototype,  and  that 
force  might  gradually  free  itself  from  all  material  and  begin  a 
new  world.'  He  lived  to  retract.  [De  Q.ib.  pp.  33—39.]  3.  Buffon 
united  the  two  ideas  of  species  and  race,  and  first  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  theory  of  the  influence  of  surroundings  (du  milieu),  and 
called  attention  to  the  influence  of  domestication.  [Ib.  pp.  40 — 42. 
His  theory  was  scientific,  not  transformist].  4.  Lamarck  began  with 
spontaneous  generation  and,  thence,  transmitted  growth.  He  sup 
posed  that  God  created  forces  and  matter.  '  Nature  is  in  some  way 
an  intermedium  between  God  and  the  parts  of  the  physical  universe 
for  the  execution  of  His  will.'  [Hist.  nat.  d.  animaux  sans  vertebres, 
Introd.]  He  introduced  a  belief  in  progressive  and  retrogressive 
transmutation,  the  length  of  time  required ;  he  ascribed  the  for 
mation  of  each  new  organ  to  some  new  want  of  the  animal,  and 
a  consequent  new  movement.  Hence  in  successive  generations 
snails  gained  their  feelers ;  ant-eaters  and  wood-peckers  their  long 
tongues ;  ruminants,  their  horns  by  fighting  with  their  foreheads  ; 
kangaroos,  their  large  hinder  limbs  and  tail  and  small  fore-paws, 
to  leap  the  better ;  seals,  on  land,  became  camivora  and  acquired 
claws;  lamantine  became  ruminating  animals  provided  with  hoofs ; 
aquatic  mammifera  lost  their  hind  limbs.  Serpents  prolonged 
their  bodies  and  lost  their  paws;  birds  became  web-footed,  or 
long-legged,  or  long-necked ;  by  efforts  to  browse  on  trees  the 
giraffe  had  at  once  its  neck  and  fore-legs  lengthened  (in  all  the 
individuals  of  the  race);  beasts  of  prey  gained  their  claws,  to 
tear ;  the  power  of  drawing  them  in,  to  walk ;  serpents  and  fish 
changed  the  position  of  their  eyes.  He  made  two  genealogies. 
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The  latest  was,  I.)  Inarticulate  animals.  1  Infusories.  2  Polypi. 
3  Ascidians.  4  Aeephali.  5  Molluscs.  II.)  Articulati.  1  Worms. 
2  Epizoa.  3  Insects.  (4a  Arachniclse)  4  Crustaceans.  5  Cirripedes. 
[Philosophic  Zoologique  c.  7.  Additions  T.  ii.] 

5.  Geoffry  Saint  Hilaire  thought  that  the  '  surroundings'  were  the 
single  cause  of  the  changes  of  organisms,  especially  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  atmosphere.     "  Every  thing  is  regulated  by  in 
tervention  of  respiration."     He  would  not  admit  one  prototype  : 
he  denied  insensible  changes,  but  thought  that  a  reptile  might  be 
come  a  bird.     [Ib.  pp.  60 — 67.]     Darwin  too  thinks  that  a  well 
developed  tail  of  an  aquatic  animal  might  come  to  be  worked  in 
for  all  sorts  of  purposes,  as  a  fly-flapper,  an  organ  of  prehension, 
or  an  aid  in  turning,  though  slight  in  dogs.     [Orig.  of  Species 
p.  357]. 

6.  The  son,  Isidore  Geoffry  S.  Hilaire  was  no  transformist.  [De 
Q.  ib.  pp.  67—69.] 

7.  The  eminent  botanist,  M.  Naudin,  recognised  in  existing 
living  things,  a  certain  plasticity,  an  aptitude  to  undergo  modifi 
cation,  according  to  the  difference  of  their  surroundings,  limited 
by  the  law  of  inheritance,  itself  limited  \>y  finality,  l  a  mysterious 
undetermined  power,  which  is  to  some  fatalism,  to  others  a  pro 
vidential  Will,  whose  unceasing  action  determines,  at  all  epochs 
of  the  existence  of  the  world,  the  form,  volume,  and  duration  of 
each,  according  to  its  destination  in  the  order  of  things,  of  which 
it  forms  a  part.'     He  assumed  a  '  number  of  primordial  types, 
relatively  small,  from  which  nature  successively  and  at  different 
epochs  produced  all  the  vegetable  and  animal  species  which  peo 
ple  the  globe.'    Whether  this  '  natural  selection  '  implies  'an  in 
telligent  Nature,  acting  to  a  determined  end  and  producing  by  a 
rational  selection,  or  whether  natural  selection  be  the  necessary 
result  of  anterior  facts,  M.  Naudin  does  not  say.'    [Ib.  pp.  70 
-74.] 

Mr.  Darwin,  who  adds  to  c  natural  selection '  the  struggle  for 
existence,  (which,  he  says,  was  an  application  of  the  theory  of 
Malthus  to  animals)  leaves  it  equally  undetermined  whether  by 
'  natural  selection '  he  means  an  Agent,  the  Superintending  Pro 
vidence  of  Almighty  God  ;  his  personification  of  it  makes  one  hope 
that  he  does;  only  he  tells  us  that  he  does  not  mean  His  Creative 
Power.  This  denial  of  Creative  agency  much  embarrasses  his 
theory  of  gradual  modifications  of  complex  structures. 
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He  himself  acknowledges,  "If  it  could  be  demonstrated  that 
any  complex  organ  existed  which  could  not  possibly  have  been 
formed  by  numerous  successive  slight  modifications,  my  theory 
would  absolutely  break  down."  [Origin  of  Species,  p.  146.  ed.  6.] 

To  speak  of  the  formation  of  the  eye  only,  Reusch  says, 
[Bibel  und  Natur,  p.  386.]  "The  discussion  of  this  point  is  one 
of  the  best  parts  in  Frohschammer's  criticism  on  Darwinism.  He 
says  very  aptly,  '  So  therefore  out  of  imperfect  eyes  without 
crystal  lenses  and  all  besides,  eyes  with  crystal  lenses  and  horny 
surface  are  to  be  formed  by  natural  selection.  That  could  only 
happen,  either  if,  in  that  most  imperfect  eye,  this  perfect  one 
were  already  laid  as  in  a  seed,  which  only  needs  developement ; 
but  this  would  imply  an  inner  principle  of  developement,  and  the 
external  principle  of  developement  by  natural  selection,  assumed 
by  Darwin,  would  be  superfluous,  or  at  least,  no  longer  the  pri 
mary  and  only  principle  ;  or,  if  the  capacity  for  further  improve 
ment  or  for  adding  to  the  crystal  lens  did  not  yet  exist  in  that 
most  imperfect  eye,  then  its  formation  even  in  its  very  earliest 
beginnings  could  only  have  been  either  thionghffeneratw  cequivoca, 
or  through  accident,  or  through  a  distinctly  divine  creative  agency. 
As  Darwin  accepts  nothing  of  all  this,  the  matter  remains  unex 
plained  ;  i.e.  the  possibility  of  the  transformation  is  not  shewn,  and 
the  difficulty  is  not  therefore  solved.  Darwin  indeed  likens  the 
perfect  eye  to  the  telescope,  and  the  action  of  "  natural  selection" 
in  relation  to  the  perfecting  of  the  eye,  to  the  exertions  of  human 
intelligence  in  the  improvement  and  perfecting  of  the  telescope. 
But  this  is  certainly  wrong;  for  unconscious  nature  can  no  more 
imitate  or  exercise  the  activity  of  the  optician  carried  on  upon  a 
definite  plan,  than  it  can  imitate  or  replace  the  activity  of  the  artist, 
e.  g.  of  the  painter  or  the  clockmaker.  The  material  requirements 
for  works  of  art  certainly  all  exist  in  nature ;  but  nevertheless,  no 
one  could  say,  that  nature  is  able  of  itself  to  produce  a  painting  or  a 
clock.  Darwin  on  this  point  falls  into  a  formal  Personification  of 
.natural  selection,  in  order  to  keep  up  his  limping  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  perfected  eye.  Natural  selection  is  to  *  observe  mi 
nutely,'  and' select  carefully,'  and  'with  unerring  tact  discover  each 
improvement  for  further  perfecting.'  "Were  that  to  be  understood 
literally,  Darwin  would  himself  thereby  introduce  into  nature  a 
power  acting  according  to  design,  which  would  make  all  his  other 
attempts  at  explanation  superfluous.  But  any  how,  according  to 
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Darwin's  intention,  it  is  only  to  be  understood  figuratively,  and 
then  such  expressions  are  perfectly  inadmissible.  "Natural 
selection,"  as  the  complex  of  merely  operating  causes,  cannot  ob 
serve,  select,  and  proceed  on  a  definite  plan,  but  must  take  every 
thing  as  it  comes,  and  can  only  use  and  retain  favourable  circum 
stances  or  alterations;  or  more  justly  expressed,  these  changes,  when 
they  once  exist,  maintain  themselves,  because  they  exist.  Natural 
selection  therefore  cannot  strive  for  more  perfect  eyes,  but  can  only 
preserve  them,  and  use  them,  when  they  exist  and  therefore  have 
in  some  way  originated.  The  most  perfect  eyes  cannot  be  ex 
plained  by  numerous  slight  successive  modifications:  for  they  are 
distinguished  from  the  imperfect  eyes  by  substantially  new  parts 
which  cannot  issue  in  continual  developement  out  of  the  former, 
unless  they  are  already  laid  up  in  them  from  the  beginning  on 
a  regular  plan ;  in  which  case  they  could  only  have  arisen  through 
a  sudden  spring,  and  so  through  an  incomprehensible,  mysterious 
occurrence,  not  through  natural  selection.'  [Das  Christenthum 
p.  517.]"  Reusch  also  quotes  Pfaff,  Die  neuesten  Forschungen, 
p.  102.  See  also  St.  George  Mivart,  On  the  genesis  of  species, 
pp.  57 — 61.  And  Prof.  Pritchard,  Hulsean  Lectures,  Appendix 
Note  A  pp.  122—128. 


NOTE  B.  p.  35. 

Mr.  Mill's  picture  is  this,  "If  the  motive  of  the  Deity  for 
creating  sentient  beings  was  the  happiness  of  the  beings  He 
created,  His  purpose,  in  our  corner  of  the  universe  at  least,  must 
be  pronounced,  taking  past  ages  and  all  countries  and  races  into 
account,  to  have  been  thus  far  an  ignominious  failure ;  and  if  God 
had  no  purpose  but  our  happiness  and  that  of  other  creatures,  it  is 
not  credible  that  He  would  have  called  them  into  existence  with 
the  prospect  of  being  so  completely  baffled.  If  man  had  not  the 
power,  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  energies  for  the  improvement 
both  of  himself  and  of  his  outward  circumstances,  to  do  for  him 
self  and  other  creatures  vastly  more  than  God  had  in  the  first 
instance  done,  the  Being  Who  called  him  into  existence  would 
deserve  something  very  different  from  thanks  at  his  hands.  Of 
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course  it  may  be  said  that  this  very  capacity  of  improving  himself 
and  the  world  was  given  to  him  by  God,  and  that  the  change, 
which  he  will  be  thereby  enabled  ultimately  to  effect  in  human 
existence,  will  be  worth  purchasing  by  the  sufferings  and  wasted 
lives  of  entire  geological  periods.  This  may  be  so  ;  but  to  suppose 
that  God  could  not  have  given  him  these  blessings  at  a  less  frightful 
cost,  is  to  make  a  very  strange  supposition  concerning  the  Deity. 
It  is  to  suppose  that  God  could  not,  in  the  first  instance,  create 
anything  better  than  a  Bosjesman  or  an  Andaman  islander,  or 
something  still  lower;  and  yet  was  able  to  endow  the  Bosjesman 
or  the  Andaman  islander  with  the  power  of  raising  himself  into 
a  Newton  or  a  Fenelon.  "We  certainly  do  not  know  the  nature 
of  the  barriers  which  limit  the  divine  Omnipotence  ;  but  it  is  a 
very  odd  notion  of  them,  that  they  enable  the  Deity  to  confer  on 
an  almost  bestial  creature  the  power  of  producing  by  a  succession 
of  efforts  what  God  Himself  had  no  other  means  of  creating." 
[Three  Essays  on  Religion:  Theism,  Attributes,  pp.  192,  193; 
Mr.  Mill  repeats  this  in  his  Essay  on  Nature,  pp.  42,  43.] 

Educated  as  an  Atheist  and  emerging  thence  to  think  that  it 
was  probable  that  there  was  a  God  of  limited  power,  and,  if  so, 
that  "there  is  nothing  so  inherently  impossible  or  absolutely  in 
credible  in  this  supposition  as  to  preclude  any  one  from  hoping 
that  it  may  perhaps  be  true,  that  Jesus,  as  he  openly  proclaimed, 
came  from  God,"  Mr.  Mill  had  no  notion  that  this  picture  of 
God's  dealings  with  man  has  no  other  basis  than  the  traditional 
unbelief  of  his  surroundings.  He  first  ignorantly  misrepresents 
Almighty  God,  contrary  to  His  own  revelation  of  Himself,  and 
then  founds  his  accusations  on  these  imaginings  of  his  school. 
As  an  Atheist,  he  could,  of  course,  have  no  idea  of  sin,  or  of 
God's  dealings  with  a  sinful  world,  or  a  world,  in  which  His  ra 
tional  creatures  would,  to  such  an  extent,  need  corrective  disci 
pline  ;  still  less,  of  course,  that  that  discipline  would  be  healing 
to  the  soul. 


I  have  been  asked,  in  the  name  of  some  young  members  of  the 
University  who  heard  this  sermon,  whether  I  account  the  animal 
derivation  of  the  body  of  man  to  be  a  theory  contradictory  to  Reve 
lation,  and  should,  on  theological  grounds,  hold  it  to  be  impossible 
that  science  could  establish  it.  I  would,  in  answer,  recall  the  dis- 
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tinction  between  the  scientific  and  what  has  been  called  "  the  mytho 
logical  "  or  transformist  part  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory. 

The  question  as  to  "  species,"  of  what  variations  the  animal 
world  is  capable,  whether  the  species  be  more  or  fewer,  whether 
accidental  variations  may  become  hereditary,  whether  the  "  struggle 
for  existence  "  may  have  occasioned  animals  which  once  existed  to 
disappear,  whether  e.  g.  the  animals,  ranged  under  the  tribes  of  felis, 
canfo1,  bos,  ovis,  were  each  originally  variations  of  some  common  pro- 
g'enitor,  and  the  like,  naturally  fall  under  the  province  of  science. 
In  all  these  questions  Mr.  Darwin's  careful  observations  gained  for 
him  a  deserved  approbation  and  confidence. 

These  questions  have  no  bearing  whatever  upon  Theology.  Pro 
fessor  Reusch  says,  "  I  should  not  be  at  all  concerned  about  Vogt's 
statement  in  1863  (when  he  had  other  views  than  now),  to  the  effect 
that  he  must  decline  the  last  results  of  the  Darwinian  system,  but 
that,  in  regard  to  the  more  nearly-related  types,  he  could  declare 
himself  an  adherent  of  it.  With  this  restriction,  I  could  myself  be 
come  a  Darwinian  without  ceasing  to  be  a  Theologian  who  believes 
in  the  Bible :  a  relationship  of  race  between  more  nearly  related 
types  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  even  when  one  extends 
the  relationship  very  far,  has  theologically  nothing  which  one  need 
apprehend."  [Bibel  und  Natur,  p.  373.] 

Darwin's  scientific  explanations,  all  his  facts  relate  only  to  a  wide 
extension  of  species ;  in  his  transformist  theories  alone,  he  appeals 
to  the  "  possible"  and  his  own  "  personal  convictions."  But  pos 
sibilities  are  no  basis  for  science.  "  Modern  science  is  more  ex* 
acting.  Above  all,  as  M.  Chevreul  has  well  shewn,  it  appeals  to 
observation  and  experience ;  it  accepts  as  proofs  only  well-defined 
facts,  the  exactness  of  which  have  been  established  by  a  solid  verifica 
tion.  Doubtless,  it  does  not  interdict  logical  induction,  conducting 
the  intelligence  somewhat  beyond  the  positive  and  immediate  conse 
quences  of  the  phenomena  established ;  but  it  denies  the  right  of 
substituting  single  conjectures  for  facts,  and  making  them  the  ground 
of  consequences.  Much  less,  can  it  ascribe  any  authority  whatever 
to  '  possibilities.' "  (De  Quatrefages,  C.  Darwin  &c.  p.  152.) 

"  Doubtless"  says  the  same  writer,  "  every  species  is  subject  to 
variations  ;  doubtless  in  presence  of  facts  which  accumulate  day  by 
day,  one  must  recognise  that  the  limits  of  variation  are  much  wider 

1  De  Quatrefages  thinks  that  all  dogs  (of  which  180  perfectly  distinct  races  were 
collected  at  a  Paris  exhibition)  are  from  one  stock  ;  contrary  to  Darwin,  (Origin  of 
Species  p.  15.)  De  Q.,  Darwin  &c.  P.  ii.  c,  6.  p.  276. 
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than  some  great  masters  of  science,  e.  g.  Cuvier,  have  admitted. 
But  nothing  hitherto  shews  that  they  are  transmutable.  Every 
where  around  us  races  spring  up,  develope  and  disappear ;  no  where 
has  it  appeared  that  one  species  is  engendered  by  another  species, 
that  a  higher  type  has  come  out  of  a  lower." 

Unhappily,  on  his  scientific  investigations  Darwin  grafted  a  theory 
which  belonged  to  theology,  not  to  natural  science.  In  geological 
remains,  there  has  been  observed  a  gradation  from  the  more  imper 
fect  to  the  more  advanced.  This  might  obviously  have  been  through 
the  continued  action  of  the  Creator  and,  down  to  Lamarck  and  Mr. 
Darwin,  was  held  by  scientific  men  also  to  have  been  so.  No  one 
doubted  it,  who  believed  in  creation  at  all.  We  were  not  there,  and 
as  we  cannot  understand  why  God  created  at  all,  so  neither  can  we 
tell  what  end  He  had  in  creating  anything  which  He  did  create. 

We  know  that  God  created  orders  of  beings  of  immense  intelli 
gence,  of  whose  numbers  we  know  nothing.  The  number  of  stars, 
Avhich  the  increased  power  of  our  telescopes  have  discovered  to 
astronomers,  involves  a  creation  of  fixed  stars  or  suns,  which,  Sir 
J.  Herschell  told  us,  "  may  be  really  infinite,  in  the  only  sense  in 
which  we  can  assign  a  meaning  to  the  word  "  (i.  e.  as  to  things 
created).  [Outlines  of  Astronomy,  n.  771  •]  "  T he  united  lustre  of 
myriads  of  stars  is  perceptible  only  in  powerful  telescopes  as  a 
feeble  nebulous  gleam."  The  nearest  fixed  star  is,  according  to  the 
same  astronomer,  about  20  billions  of  miles  from  this  earth.  [Some 
extracts,  which  are  in  so  many  books,  I  have  put  together  in 
notes  on  my  Sermon  on  the  Ascension,  Parochial  Sermons,  Vol.  ii. 
pp.  222 — 225.]  In  this  immensity  of  creation,  it  seems  to  me  an 
improbable  assumption,  that  all  the  creations  in  this  our  planet  were 
completed  at  once.  It  was  chiefly  in  order  to  escape  the  belief 
that  there  were  successive  creations,  [or,  in  our  language,  a  continu 
ous  creation]  that  the  theory  of  evolution  was  invented.  Mr.  Darwin 
urges  this  in  self-defence  against  critics  of  his  book.  "  I  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  as  some  excuse,  that  I  had  two  distinct  objects  in 
view ;  firstly,  to  shew  that  species  had  not  been  separately  created, 
and  secondly,  that  natural  selection  had  been  the  chief  agent  of  change, 
though  largely  aided  by  the  inherited  effects  of  habit,  and  slightly  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  surrounding  conditions.  I  was  not,  however, 
able  to  annul  the  influence  of  my  former  belief,  then  almost  univer 
sal,  that  each  species  had  been  purposely  created;  and  this  led  to  my 
tacit  assumption,  that  any  detail  of  structure,  excepting  rudiments, 
was  of  some  special,  though  unrecognised,  service.  Any  one,  with 
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this  assumption  in  his  mind,  would  naturally  extend  too  far  the  action 
of  natural  selection,  either  during1  past  or  present  times.  Some  of 
those  who  admit  the  principle  of  evolution,  but  reject  natural  selec 
tion,  seem  to  forget,  when  criticising  my  book,  that  I  had  the  above 
two  objects  in  view  ;  hence,  if  I  have  erred  in  giving  to  natural  selec 
tion  great  power,  which  I  am  very  far  from  admitting,  or  in  having 
exaggerated  its  power,  which  is  in  itself  probable,  7  have  at  least, 
as  I  hope,  done  good  service  in  aiding-  to  overthrow  the  dogma  of 
separate  creations."  [Darwin,  the  Descent  of  man,  P.  1.  c.  2.  p.  61.] 
It  was  then,  so  far,  with  a  quasi-Theological,  not  with  a  scientific 
object,  that  he  wrote  his  book.  He  wished  "  to  overthrow  the  dogma 
of  separate  creations."  Why  ?  With  the  all-but-infinity  of  crea 
tion,  which  the  telescope  unfolds,  what  are  we,  that  we  should 
object  to  any  mode  of  creation,  as  unbefitting  our  Creator?  A 
result,  which  is  arrived  at  under  a  bias,  lies  under  a  suspicion  as 
to  its  validity.  People  catch  at  what  seems  to  them  evidence, 
on  what  seems  to  them  previous  probability.  The  reproach  is 
cast  upon  Theologians ;  it  is  not  likely  to  belong  to  them  alone. 
To  myself,  when  Mr.  Darwin's  book  first  appeared,  it  seemed 
(as  I  designated  it)  "  a  transparent  paralogism  of  '  non  causa  pro 
causa.'  "  [Univ.  Sermons,  1859 — 1872.  p.  42.]  I  do  not  myself  be 
lieve  that  it  can  become  scientific  truth;  for  the  period,  to  which 
it  relates,  is  so  remote  as  to  exclude  the  knowledge  of  facts  which 
would  determine  it.  Even  granted,  that  intermediate  types  (the 
absence  of  which  is  so  strongly  urged  against  Mr.  Darwin's  theory,  a 
lacuna  which  he  himself  in  a  degree  feels,  although  he  ascribes  it 
to  the  imperfections  of  our  geological  records) — even  granted  that 
intermediate  types  had  existed,  the  question,  whether  the  one 
creature  were  the  offspring  of  the  other,  or  whether  each  was 
directly  created  by  God,  is  one  which  there  would  be  no  evidence 
to  determine.  There  is  absolutely  no  evidence  now,  that  there 
ever  were  such  transformations,  as  that  "  marsupials  generated 
semi-apes."  For  thousands  of  years  (or  tens  of  thousands  ac 
cording  to  these  theorists)  there  is  no  tra«e  of  any  such  change. 
The  only  presumption  that  it  ever  was,  the  only  evidence  which 
science  would  admit  in  any  other  case,  would  be,  its  taking  place 
now,  when  science  could  examine  the  evidence  for  the  alleged 
facts.  Nature  remains  the  same ;  its  laws  are  the  same.  Why, 
if  they  were  not  regulated  by  the  will  of  its  Creator,  was  it  once 
so  prolific  in  forming  new  classes  of  animals,  and  now  is  still  ? 
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Haeckelians  have  felt  this  difficulty  as  to  the  production  of  the  first 
matter,  out  of  which  the  successive  developements,  they  think, 
may  have  arisen.  In  so  many  words,  they  say,  in  fact,  "  we  do  not 
know." 

"  At  the  present  time,"  says  Burmeister,  "  when  every  where 
there  are  creatures  enough  capable  of  reproduction,  there  is  in 
truth  no  need  for  the  formation  of  any  new  creation  out  of  abori 
ginal  matter.  Also,  perhaps,  there  is  lacking  the  material  basis  for 
it,  whence  they  could  be  formed,  since  most  by  far  of  the  organic 
substance  of  the  present  is  to  be  found  already  in  living  organisms, 
and  there  appears  to  be  no  store,  whence  new  individuals  could 
originate,  in  any  other  way  than  through  generation.  But  in  the 
aboriginal  time  of  organisation,  all  this  was  different,  and  therefore 
also  the  course  of  formation  was  different."  [Gescli.  d.  Schopfung, 
p.  287,  in  Reusch,  p.  340.] 

Haeckel  argues  from  our  ignorance,  '  How  can  we  know  that 
in  remote  primaeval  times  there  did  not  exist  conditions  quite  differ 
ent  from  those  at  present  obtaining,  and  which  may  have  rendered 
spontaneous  generation  possible  ?  .  .  .  .  At  the  time  when,  after  the 
origin  of  water  in  a  liquid  state  on  the  cooled  crust  of  the  earth, 
organisms  were  first  formed  by  spontaneous  generation,  those  in 
numerable  quantities  of  Carbon  existed  in  a  totally  different  form, 
probably  for  the  most  part  dispersed  in  the  atmosphere  in  the  shape 
of  carbonic  acid.  The  whole  composition  of  the  atmosphere  ivas 
therefore  extremely  different  from  the  present.  Further,  as  may  be 
inferred  upon  chemical,  physical,  and  geological  grounds,  the  density 
and  the  electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  were  quite  different. 
In  like  manner  the  chemical  and  physical  nature  of  the  primaeval 
ocean,  which  then  continuously  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  as  an  uninterrupted  watery  sheet,  was  quite  peculiar.  The 
temperature,  the  density,  the  amount  of  salt  Sec.,  must  have  been 
very  different  from  those  of  the  present  ocean.  In  any  case  there 
fore,  even  if  we  do  not  know  anything  more  about  it,  there  remains 
to  us  the  supposition,  which  can  at  least  not  be  disputed,  that,  at 
that  time,  under  conditions  quite  different  from  those  of  to-day,  a 
spontaneous  generation,  which  now  is  perhaps  no  longer  possible, 
may  have  perhaps  takenplaceS  [Hist,  of  creation,  T.i.  pp.  341,342.] 

Granted  that  the  possibility  may  not  be  disputable,  an  undisputed 
possibility  is  not  a  substitute  for  certain  facts  in  an  exact  science. 
Granting  (for  the  moment)  the  possibility  that  '  a  marsupial  may 
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generate  an  ape,'  this  does  not  establish,  as  a  matter  of  exact  science, 
that  it  ever  did  ;  and  the  ahsence  of  any  like  transformation  in  any 
historical  period,  at  least  establishes  a  probability  against  such  changes 
altogether.  Any  how  they  are  no  matter  of  '  science,'  i.  e.  certain 
knowledge  founded  on  certain  facts. 

The  transformation-theory  of  Darwin  is  quite  apart  from  the 
"  survival  of  the  strongest  in  the  battle  for  life."  This  struggle 
would  be  between  animals  of  the  same  general  habits  of  life.  It 
is  in  keeping,  that  rats,  leeches,  cock-roaches,  bees,  swallows, 
thrushes,  should  have  supplanted  others  of  their  own  kind.  [Darwin's 
Origin  &c.  p.  59.  ed.  6.]  But  our  supposed  progenitors  survive 
still.  Kangaroos  and  apes  still  exist.  The  transformation-theory  was 
a  special  object  of  Darwin's  interest,  he  tells  us,  because  it  dispensed 
with  the  intervention  of  a  personal  Creator.  Darwin's  German 
translator  noted  the  inconsistency  of  assuming  for  once  a  First  Cause, 
and  then  denying  His  interference  ever  after.  "A  personal  act  of 
creation  is  still  required  for  Darwin's  first  organic  being,  and  if  it  is 
requisite  once,  then  it  appears  to  us  an  utter  matter  of  indifference, 
whether  the  first  act  of  creation  occupied  itself  with  one  or  with 
ten  or  with  a  hundred  thousand  species."  [Bronn,  p.  51(J,  quoted 
by  Reusch,  p.  351.]  De  Quatrefages  insists  on  it  as  "  an  absolutely 
arbitrary  hypothesis,  which  was  against  all  the  analogies  drawn  from 
the  history  of  all  the  branches  of  human  knowledge."  (Darwin  et  ses 
precurseurs,  p.  204.) 

Darwinism  was  acceptable  to  German  atheists,  because,  with 
that  one  exception,  it  removed  God  out  of  sight.  "As  I  observed 
before,"  says  C.  Vogt,  "  this  Creator,  who  from  time  to  time 
changed  the  furnishing  of  his  earth,  and  created  a  new  one  after 
he  had  annihilated  the  old,  would  never  get  into  my  head. — It 
is  not  strange,  that  the  view  of  Darwin  met  with  the  most  vehe 
ment  contradiction. — Its  consequences  are  unquestionably  fright 
ful  for  a  certain  direction  of  mind.  There  is  no  question  that 
Darwin's  theory,  without  any  ceremony,  turns  out  of  doors  a  Per 
sonal  Creator  and  his  interferences  in  the  change  of  the  creation, 
and  the  creation  of  species,  in  that  it  does  not  leave  the  very  least 
room  forthe  working  of  such  a  being."  [Vorlesungen,ii.pp.  259, 260.] 
A  graver  writer  says,  "This  is  the  great  attractiveness  of  this 
theory.  It  points  out  to  materialism  a  possibility  of  referring 
the  origin  and  continued  existence  of  all  living  beings  to  an  ac- 
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cidental  coincidence  of  external  physical  and  chemical  processes. 
Darwin  has  brought  the  goal,  at  which  Materialism  drives  with  all 
its  might,  so  invitingly  near."  [Pfaff,  die  neuesten  Forschungen, 
p.  107.]  Rolle  says,  "  After  the  advance  of  science  had  long  stood 
in  awe  before  this  last  bulwark  of  the  theory  of  creation,  it  was  re 
served  to  Darwin  See."  [Der  Mensch,  &c.  p.  64.] 

"  No  where  was  the  theory  better  received  than  in  Germany ;  it 
suits  better  than  any  other  its  Pantheistic  aspirations."  [Dumont, 
Haeckel,  c.  3.] 

It  is,  of  course,  an  invasion  of  a  foreign  province,  when  Darwinism 
speculates  upon  man's  developement  of  religion  and  morals.  For 
physical  science  has  obviously  nothing  to  do  with  either.  It  is  a 
strange  petitio  principii  to  assume,  that  man  must  have  come  into 
the  world  in  the  lowest  intellectual  and  moral  condition,  in  which 
he  can  exist,  and  not  cease  to  be  man.  It  is  no  honour  to  the  phi 
losophic  character  of  the  Nineteenth  century,  that  it  can  assume 
this  primeval  condition  of  man,  as  an  unquestionable  fact.  It  may 
be  natural  for  one  born  of  a  pithecoid,  as  far  as  one  speaks  of  what 
would  be  natural  to  a  creature,  which  is  itself  a  myth.  But  such 
assumptions  are  not  the  bases  of  solid  science. 

Darwinism,  then,  is  in  an  inconsistent  position.  It  is  not 
Atheistic  in  itself;  it  cannot  be  so,  except  by  the  further  assump 
tion  of  the  eternity  of  matter  and  spontaneous  generation.  But  it 
is  inconsistent,  in  its  belief  in  a  Creator  Who  is  to  be  eliminated  from 
all  interference  with  the  works  which  He  has  made.  This  incon 
sistency  is  aggravated  by  the  assumption  of  almost  boundless  time, 
with  which  the  mind  can  as  little  "  grapple,  as  with  the  idea  of  eter 
nity."  [Origin  of  Species,  p.  269  ed.  6.] 

A  First  Cause,  which  is  introduced  as  a  '  Deus  ex  machina,'  to 
save  us  from  the  conception  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  but  who,  after 
the  creation,  looked  on  unconcerned  upon  the  results  of  his  act  upon 
his  creatures,  would  be  an  Epicurean  god,  whose  being  would  be 
inconsistent  not  only  with  God's  revelation  of  Himself,  but  with  any 
conceptions  of  an  intelligent  Theism. 

But  this  belief  Darwin  tells  us,  it  was  his  object  to  establish.  It 
was  the  essence  of  Darwinism. 

The  belief  then  that  an  animal,  in  its  physical  birth,  was  en 
dowed  by  Almighty  God,  not  with  reason  only,  but  with  a  soul;  that 
the  being  so  produced  had  a  fiill  power  of  understanding  good 
and  evil,  and  choosing  between  them :  that  Almighty  God  placed 
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before  the  creature,  thus  made,  the  choice,  and  that  it  deliberately 
chose  to  disobey  its  God ;  this  would  be  completely  at  variance 
with  the  first  principles  of  Darwinism.  To  what  end  to  theorise 
about  gradual  developement,  the  only  interest  of  which  is  to  ex 
clude  a  Creator,  if  it  is  to  end  in  such  an  abrupt  conclusion  as  this  ? 

Mr.  Darwin  himself  says  '  it  is  impossible  to  fix  any  definite  point 
when  the  term  man  ought  to  be  used  in  the  insensible  graduation 
from  some  ape-like  creature.'  [Descent  of  man,  p.  180.] 

My  answer  then  to  my  young  friends  is  this  ; 

It  lies  as  the  basis  of  our  faith,  that  man  was  created  in  the 
perfection  of  our  nature,  endowed  with  supernatural  grace,  with 
a  full  freedom  of  choice,  such  as  man,  until  restored  by  Christ, 
has  not  had  since.  If  science  could  prove,  that  our  race  was 
born  of  an  ape-mother,  one  should  be  forced  to  the  belief,  that 
God  took  away  at  once  all  the  propensities  which  it  had  by  the  '  law 
of  inheritance,'  and  gave  it  a  soul,  made  in  His  own  likeness.  But 
since  all  science  must  rest  on  a  basis  of  certain  ascertained  facts, 
and  the  question  as  to  the  '  mythological '  part  of  Darwinism  relates 
altogether  not  to  facts,  but  to  the  mode  of  the  production  of  creatures 
so  many  thousands  of  years  ago,  of  which  mode  of  production,  there 
is  absolutely  no  record  ;  since,  moreover,  there  can  be,  in  the  future, 
no  such  facts,  unless  hereafter  Almighty  God  should  endow  an  ani 
mal  with  a  power  of  production  of  such  sort  as  Mr.  Darwin  assumes, 
that  'mythological'  part  of  Darwinism,  not  resting  on  certain  facts, 
cannot  become  matter  of  science,  and  we  need  not  entertain  the 
question,  whether  theology  would  repudiate  it,  if  it  were  science ; 
since  (so  long  as  it  shall  exist)  it  must  continue  to  be  only  a  theory 
held,  or  not  denied,  by  some  scientific  men,  and  cannot  become  a 
science. 

A  thoughtful  writer  says,  "  The  condemnation  of  Darwinism  is 
not  its  framing  hypotheses,  but  that  these  hypotheses  are  bad.  No 
science  can  do  without  hypotheses.  Good  hypotheses  can  clearly  be 
of  great  use  to  any  science,  but  hypotheses  are  only  admissible  to 
explain  established  facts.  Hypotheses  are  inadmissible,  which  not 
only  require  for  their  support  the  assumption  of  new  hypotheses,  but 
also  require  facts  which  are  altogether  unproven.  But  the  Darwinian 
doctrine  eminently  requires  such  assumptions,  and  therefore  it  is 
scientifically  a  bad  and  inadmissible  theory."  [I.  B.  Meyer,  Philos. 
Zeitfragen,  p.  103.  quoted  by  Reusch,  p.  383.] 
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PREFACE. 

The  value  of  prophecy,  as  a  testimony  to  the  Gospel, 
was  impressed  upon  me,  in  the  dawn  of  thought,  by  the 
remarkable  history  of  a  very  clear,  powerful  and  highly 
cultivated  mind,  whose  history1  I  have  more  than  once 
mentioned.  Entangled  in  the  philosophy  of  Schelling 
which  he  had  studied  carefully,  he  thought  that  he  could 
never  again  believe  a  miracle.  We,  who  believe,  can 
hardly  understand  the  cry  again  and  again,  "  but  for  the 
miracles!"  Yet  so  it  was.  Prophecy,  by  the  grace  of 
God,  upon  a  sceptic's  prayer  (but  the  best  which,  being  yet 
a  sceptic,  he  could  offer)  became  the  external  proof,  that 
the  Gospel  comes  from  God.  For  it  is  certain  prediction  of 
what  Divine  wisdom  alone  could  know,  and  Divine  power 
could  alone  accomplish. 

The  prophecies  have  not  less  weight  now  in  themselves. 
Philological  and  historical  criticism  have  made  no  advances 
against  them.  The  prophecies  of  the  Gospel  are  inde 
pendent  of  the  wild  vague  theories  as  to  the  date  of  parti 
cular  books,  which,  having  been  invented,  are  not  yet 
obsolete.  The  strange  imputation,  that  temporal  prophe 
cies  were  vaticinia  post  eventum,  has  been  given  up, 
except  by  some  as  to  the  temporal  prophecies  of  Daniel. 
The  change  has  been  in  the  tone  of  some,  who  still  some 
how  think  prophecy  to  be  a  subordinate  evidence  of  the 
Divine  origin  of  Christianity,  The  phase  was  derived  ulti 
mately  from  Schleiermacher,  who  led  others  to  a  belief 
which  he  did  not  himself  altogether  jattain.  The  "  antici 
pation  2,"  of  which  he  admitted,  was,  in  fact,  according  to 
him,  only  "  a  mysterious  and  inexplicable  power  of  the 
human  soul."  According  to  him,  then,  it  is  in  no  sense, 

i  See  Univ.  Sermons  II.  p.  75.         2  See  Daniel  the  Prophet  pp.  238,  239. 
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Divine.  Others  have  modified  this.  It  is  difficult  to  say, 
what  those  who  use  his  language,  "  anticipated  &c."  mean, 
whether  they  suppose  the  anticipation  to  be  through  Di 
vine  inspiration  or  through  human  prescience.  If  it  were 
mere  enlightened  inference,  or  an ( inexplicable  power  of  the 
soul/  prophecy  would  not  be  to  me  (as  has  been  said)  f  a 
subordinate  evidence  of  the  Gospel/  It  would  be  none. 

The  " ineradicable  conviction  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
good  over  evil "  would  be  in  itself  mere  human  reasoning ; 
for  this  life,  it  would  be  a  fallacious  basis  of  any  further 
conviction  ;  for  the  darkest  period  in  this  life  will  be  that, 
of  which,  however  distant  it  may  yet  be,  the  tokens  are 
thickening,  the  days  of  Antichrist,  when,  our  Lord  tells 
us,  " 3  if  it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect," 
"  4  and  except  those  days  should  be  shortened,  there  should 
no  flesh  be  saved ;  "  and  there  shall  be  a  great  " 5  falling 
away." 

True  as  it  is,  that  "  the  world  of  the  righteous  God  could 
TiQi  finally  and  for  ever  be  the  prey  of  evil,"  this  gives  no 
earnest  to  believe  that,  through  man's  free-will,  it  will  not, 
to  the  end  of  this  life,  remain  the  same  chequered  scene  of 
faithfulness  to  the  calls  of  God  and  rebellion  against  them. 

All  this  is  in  some,  only  ill-chosen,  though  well-meant 
language,  intended  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  dogmati 
sing.  But  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  say  plainly,  in  matters 
of  faith,  what  we  mean.  I  therefore  tried  in  the  present 
Sermon  to  condense  what  I  had  said  elsewhere ;  with  the 
hope,  by  God's  blessing,  to  help  to  restore  the  conviction, 
that  we  have,  in  His  Word,  an  announcement  from  Him 
self  of  what  man  could  not  foreknow  or  fulfil. 

3  S.  Matt.  xxiv.  24.  4  Ib.  22.  5  2  Thess.  ii.  3. 

CHRIST    CHURCH.    ADVENT,   1878. 


A    SEBMON*. 


1   S.  PETER  i.  10,  11. 

"  Concerning  which  salvation  the  prophets  enquired 
earnestly  and  searched  diligently,  ivho  prophesied 
concerning  the  grace,  that  should  come  unto  you  : 
searching  at  what,  or  what  manner  of  time,  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  was  signifying, 
testifying  beforehand  the  sufferings  to  come  unto 
Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow" 

PROPHECY  was  a  miracle  of  Divine  knowledge,  ad 
dressed  to  our  intelligence ;  that,  when  men  should 
see  actually  come,  what  the  prophets  foretold  should 
come,  they  might  acknowledge  that  it  was  the  work 
of  God. 

Rousseau,  to  guard  himself  against  belief,  laid 
down,  (seriously  or  no)  three  conditions  of  a  pro 
phecy  which  he  would  believe,  "aln  order  that 
a  prophecy  should  be  an  authority  for  me,  three 
things  are  requisite,  the  concurrence  of  which  is  im 
possible  ;  1)  that  I  should  have  been  witness  of  the 
prophecy  ;  2)  that  I  should  have  been  witness  of  the 
event ;  and  3)  that  it  should  be  demonstrated  to  me, 

*  This  Sermon  also  was  by  permission  of  the  Vice-Chancellor 
delivered  by  a  young  friend  of  the  writer,  the  Rev.  F.  Paget,  Senior 
Student  of  Christ  Church. 

a  quoted  by  Nicolas,  Etudes  philosophiques  P.  iii.  c.  iv.  Les 
Prophe'ties  T.  iv.  p.  160.  n.  e. 
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that  this  event  could  not  agree  accidentally  with 
the  prophecy.  For  should  it  be  more  precise,  more 
clear,  more  luminous,  than  an  axiom  of  geometry, 
since  the  clearness  of  a  prediction,  made  accidentally, 
does  not  render  the  accomplishment  impossible,  the 
accomplishment,  if  it  come  to  pass,  does  not,  rigidly 
taken,  prove  any  thing  in  favour  of  him  who  pre 
dicts  it."  If  Eousseau  meant  his  criteria  seriously, 
he  must  have  meant  this  ;  that,  in  order  to  be  satis 
fied  that  any  alleged  prophecy  was  really  such,  he 
must  be  absolutely  certain  that  the  prophecy  was  in 
dependent  of,  and  antecedent  to  the  event ;  as  cer 
tain  as  if  he  had  heard  it  spoken.  This  office  the 
Jews,  who  are,  in  God's  Providence,  the  keepers 
and  guardians  of  our  books,  accomplish  for  us.  The 
faith  of  a*  Jew  has  ever  seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
most  marvellous  things  in  this  marvellous  world. 
Without  them,  we  have  the  historical  knowledge, 
that  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
known  in  their  Greek  translation,  some  centuries 
before  our  Lord  carne,  Who  fulfilled  them.  But 
this  is  less  vivid,  because  it  is  historical  knowledge. 
The  Jews  set  it  before  our  eyes.  They  themselves 
in  their  dispersion  are  an  object  of  prophecy.  It 
is  said  in  plain  simple  words,  "bThey  shall  abidingly 
be  wanderers  among  the  nations."  And  with  them 
they  bear  everywhere,  and  have  borne,  and  will  bear 
the  books  which  are  the  witnesses  of  the  prophecies, 
which  foretell  our  Jesus.  Had  they  been  all  con 
verted,  when  Jesus  came  to  them,  we  should  only 

b  Hosea  ix.  17.  The  words  are  not  nv,  but  D'U3  nmw  vn».  See 
Gesen.  Lehrg.  §  214.  2.  On  the  fulfilment  see  my  Comm.  pp.  61, 62. 
See  also  Hos.  viii.  8.  and  my  Comm. 
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have  had  suspected  witnesses  c.  '  They  are  only 
Christians,'  we  should  have  been  told,  '  who  tell 
us  that  Christ  was  foretold.7  Had  they  been  ex 
terminated  in  that  terrible  Eoman  war,  in  which  the 
heathen,  by  a  terrible  reprisal,  repaid  massacre  by 
massacre,  we  should  have  had  no  witnesses,  Now 
they  are  everywhere,  with  an  unextinguishable  life. 
God  has  preserved  them  and  their  faith  as  witnesses 
for  us.  Those  of  them,  who  believe  Moses  and  the 
prophets,  must  believe  prophecies,  to  which  they  can 
give  no  natural  explanation  ;  and  which  do  centre  in 
Him,  Whom  they  rejected  and  crucified,  because  He 
declared  that  He  was,  what  He  was  and  Is.  God, 
Who  makes  the  free-will  of  His  creatures,  whether 
freely  coinciding  with  His  Divine  Will,  or  opposing 
it,  bring  about  His  Divine  Will,  makes  human  hatred 
subserve  to  Divine  love.  The  hatred  of  the  Jews 
brought  about  that  marvel  of  Divine  love,  the  Cru 
cifixion  of  Jesus.  "  dOf  a  truth  against  Thy  holy 
Child  Jesus,  Whom  Thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod 
and  Pontius  Pilate  with  the  Gentiles  and  the  people 
of  Israel  were  gathered  together ;  for  to  do  whatso 
ever  Thy  hand  and  Thy  counsel  determined  before  to 
be  done."  The  continued  hatred  of  the  Jews  makes 
them  unsuspected  witnesses  of  the  prophecies  which 
testify  of  Jesus. 

We  may  take  then  the  tests  which  Eousseau  re 
quired,  and  add  to  them  another  impossibility,  that 
the  accomplishment  was  impossible6 — that  is,  to  man. 

c  Pascal,  Pensees  T.  ii.  Art.  xii.  n.  7-  d  Acts  iv.  27. 

e  Nicolas  gives  this  (p.  179.)  apparently  as  bringing  out  Rous 
seau's  meaning.  '  The  third  condition  then  of  Rousseau  is  fulfilled, 
that  there  must  be  an  impossible  event,  in  order  to  make  it  rigo- 
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It  would  be  enough  to  establish  the  character  and  evi 
dence  of  a  prophecy,  that  the  prophecy  was  delivered 
publicly  beforehand,  clear,  definite,  unmistakeable ; 
that  it  was  clearly,  exactly,  definitely,  fulfilled;  that 
no  human  prescience  could  foreknow  the  event  fore 
told.  But  for  a  religious  prophecy,  a  prophecy  on 
which  our  faith  is  to  rest,  it  is  needed  further,  that 
each  Single  prophecy  should  be  part  of  a  larger  whole, 
relating  to  God's  dealings  with  His  creatures.  Pro 
phecies,  altogether  insulated,  would  not  tell  any  thing 
of  a  scheme  of  Divine  care  and  providence.  Had 
the  duration  of  the  Eoman  empire  been  prophesied 
(which  it  was  not1),  this  would  not  by  itself  have  told 
us  anything  of  God's  government  of  the  whole  world. 
Even  many  predictions  would  not  make  up  a  system 
of  prophecy.  Their  testimony,  as  a  whole,  lies  in 
their  concentration  on  some  purpose  of  God,  whether 
of  mercy  to  mankind  or  manifesting  His  attribute 
of  Justice  to  those,  who  perseveringly  transgress 
His  eternal  laws ;  as  in  the  temporal  prophecies  of 
His  judgements  on  heathen  people  who  came  in  con 
tact  with  His  visible  government,  or  on  those  whom 
for  the  time  He  chose  as  depositories  of  His  will. 

And  in  each  whole,  we  are  not  to  be  surprised 
that  one  part  is  less  than  another.  Every  whole  is 
made  up  of  larger  and  less.  One  prophecy  may  be, 
and  is,  larger  and  fuller  than  another.  A  building 
is  raised  of  stones  larger  or  less,  but  each  has  its 
place,  where  the  Builder  willed  that  it  should  be. 

rously  impossible,  that  it  could  not  square  accidentajly  with  the  pro 
phecy.  Such  an  event  is  Christianity.'  Ib.  p.  1/9. 

f  On  this  and  other  alleged  prophecies,  see  Daniel  the  Prophet, 
Note  F.  pp.  637—646. 
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It  does  not  belong  to  us,  to  except  against  the  mi 
nuteness  of  any  prophecy,  as  if  it  were  too  small  a 
thing  to  be  spoken  of  by  God.  With  God  nothing, 
of  course,  is  little  or  great.  Minuteness  might  suit 
the  needs  of  one  period  of  the  human  race,  when  it 
could  not  as  yet  see  the  largeness  of  the  whole,  which 
was  yet  to  come.  When  Jesus  came,  the  chief  office 
of  prophecy  .was  to  point  men  to  Him  ;  and  to  this 
end  minute  fulfilment  had  a  prominent  place ;  there 
was  not  yet  time  for  the  larger.  To  us  the  minute 
prophecies  shew  the  minute  Providence  of  God, 
with  Whom  u^the  hairs  of  our  head  are  all  num 
bered  ;  "  as,  that  He  overruled  Roman  policy  to  bring 
about  the  Birth  of  Christ  where  He  had  foretold  that 
He  should  be  born  ;  or  they  belong  to  that  character, 
which  Christ  was  to  bear. 

Had  not  Jesus  been  that  " h  Light  which  light- 
eneth  every  man,  which  cometh  into  the  world,"  the 
prophecy  of  the  Light,  which  should  glorify  Galilee  of 
the  Gentiles,  would  not  have  been  fulfilled.  When 
our  Lord  came  and  spake  as  none  other  man  spake *, 
they  had  that  Light  among  them  ;  His  making  Gali 
lee  the  chief  place  of  His  preaching  and  His  wonder 
ful  works  called  to  their  mind  that  prophecy,  where 
the  Light  which  they  looked  for,  should  arise,  in 
"  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles."  To  us  the  prophecy 
blends  our  Lord's  Person  and  His  character,  that  He 
came  to  be  the  despised  "  Galilean k." 

The  entrance  into  Jerusalem  upon  an  ass  could  be 

8  S.  Luke  xii.  7.  h  S.  John  i.  9.  *  Ib.  vii.  46. 

k  See  S.  John  vii.  52.  Acts  ii.  7-  "  One  may  be  so  disposed  [to 
meet  death  fearlessly]  through  madness  and  through  habit,  as  the 
Galileans."  Arrian  Diss.  Epict.  iii.  7.  "  Theotecnus,  the  protec- 
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fulfilled  by  any  one  claiming  to  be  the  expected 
Messiah.  The  character,  to  which  it  belonged,  of 
meek  and  afflicted  lowliness,  could  not  be  personated 
by  any  of  their  false  Messiahs,  whose  primary  object 
was  to  break  the  yoke  of  the  Gentiles,  and  raise  the 
Jews  to  temporal  greatness.  Men  say,  that  'it  might 
be  fulfilled  at  the  will  of  man.'  No  man,  such  as 
these  false  Messiahs,  could  will  to  fulfil  it,  nor  did 
any,  but  Jesus,  ever  attempt  to  fulfil  it.  The  pro 
phecy  was  alien  from  them  ;  it  was  in  harmony  with 
the  character  of  Jesus  alone  *. 

The  ( thirty  pieces  of  the  silver,'  which  the  High 
Priests  so  recklessly  gave  to  Judas,  as  the  price  of 
His  Blood,  directed  men's  minds  the  more  to  the  price 
given  to  the  Good  Shepherd  and  flung  away.  Per 
haps  they  offered  it  only  out  of  contumely.  When  the 
correspondence  of  the  sum  and  its  connection  with 
the  Good  Shepherd  was  pointed  out,  the  unnatural  ex 
planations  brought  out  the  more  its  force.  Men  had 
to  find  out  a  meaning  m  ;  but  there  was  none  other. 

The  wanton   contumely  of  crucifying  our  Lord, 

tor  of  the  Galileans,  the  enemy  of  the  gods,  not  obeying  the  com 
mands  of  the  unconquered  Emperors,  and  despising  me  too,  my 
Might  condemns  to  the  punishment  of  the  sword."  Sentence  on 
Theotecnus  in  Pass.  S.  Th.  Sec.  &c.  hy  Nilus  an  eye-witness  about 
A.D.  303.  Ruinart  Acta  sine.  Mart.  n.  31  p.  368.  Galileans  is  the  name 
uniformly  used  by  the  Emperor  Julian  for  Christians;  '  the  folly  of  the 
Galileans,'  Ep.  7«,  '  the  religion  of  the  Galileans,'  Ep.  11.,'  the  Gali 
leans  ejected  by  Constantius  of  Bl.  memory,'  Ep.  26.,  'the  phrenzy  of 
the  G.'Ep.  31.,  'the  detestable  G.'  Ep.  7-»  'the  impious  Galileans,' 
Ep.  9.  49.' and,  as  a  mere  name,  Ep.  36,42,43,49,51,53,  62.  The 
author  of  the  Philopatris  uses  it  of  S.  Paul,  ap.  Lucian.  T.  ii.  p.  776. 

1  See  on  Zech.  ix.  9.  Comm.  pp.  556—558. 
m  See  on  Zech.  xi.  13.  Comm.  p.  573.  and  in  University  Sermons 
T.  ii.  Serm.  vi.  pp.  151 — 153. 
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"  the  King  of  the  Jews,"  between  two  robbers,  whose 
legal  punishment  it  was  n,  set  Isaiah's  words,  '  he  was 
numbered  with  the  transgressors,'  more  vividly  before 
their  eyes. 

The  reversal  of  the  dishonoured  burial  °,  which  was 
assigned  on  the  death  of  one  '  hanged,'  was  not  an 
accidental  circumstance.  It  was,  in  God's  Providence, 
the  beginning  of  the  reversal  of  man's  indignities, 
as  soon  as  the  Atoning  Death  was  completed. 

Little  and  great,  things,  as  it  seems  to  us,  acci 
dental,  or  those  most  central  in  the  fore-announcement 
of  our  salvation,  are  one  whole  in  the  purpose  of 
God.  Things,  small  in  themselves,  are  great  by  rea 
son  of  the  greatness  of  Him,  to  Whom  they  relate. 

Even  in  temporal  prophecy  it  is  impressive  that  the 
desolation  P  of  Moab  and  Ammon,  Babylon  and  Egypt, 
and  Tyre,  are  precisely  what  the  prophets  foretold, 
though  accomplished,  each  in  its  own  separate  way, 
by  the  will  of  man,  which  thought  of  nothing  less, 
than  that  it  was,  in  any  way,  fufilling  any  purpose 
of  God. 

But  more.  Prophecy  centres  in  One,  to  sever 
Him  from  all  besides,  who  should  profess  to  come 
in  the  JSTame  of  God.  The  coming  of  Jesus  for  our 

11  See  Wetstein  on  S.  Matt,  xxvii.  38. 

0  See  University  Sermons  T,  ii.  p.  84.  On  misexplanations  or 
conjectural  corrections  of  the  word  -\*&y  or  the  acceptance  of  the 
uniform  meaning-  of  the  word  by  Jewish  commentators,  see  Preface 
to  '  The  fifty-third  ch.  of  Isaiah  according1  to  Jewish  Interpreters,' 
Translation,  p.  lix. 

P  See  on  Ammon  and  Babylon,  Comm.  on  Zeph.  ii.  8.  p.  4G8 ; 
on  Egypt,  Comm.  on  Joel  iii.  19.  pp.  141 — 144  ;  on  Tyre,  Comm. 
on  Zech.  ix.  4.  pp.  552 — 553,  and,  from  modern  travellers,  Keith  on 
prophecy  c.  12.  pp.  492—498. 
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salvation  lay  in  the  Mind  of  God,  before  He  came. 
It  lay  there  in  all  eternity.  He  was  "  (i  the  Lamb 
slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world."  For  every 
thing  which  now  has  been  or  is  or  shall  be,  or  which 
could  be  although  it  shall  never  be,  lies,  as  one 
present,  in  the  immutable  mind  of  God.  He  knew 
alike  that  Sakya-muni  or  Mohammad  would  allege 
that  they  came  in  His  Name;  and  He  willed  to  dis 
tinguish  Jesus  from  all  besides,  by  marking  Him  out 
beforehand,  as  coming  from  Himself.  Jesus  alone 
brought  with  Him  this  credential  from  His  Father 
that  He  came  from  Him, — that,  before  He  came, 
God  spake  of  Him,  as  to  come.  God  does  nothing 
unprepared.  "Now,"  Jesus  saidr,  "  I  tell  you,  before 
it  come,  that,  when  it  is  come  to  pass,  ye  may  believe 
that  I  am  He." 

"The  testimony  of  Jesus,"  said  the  angel  to  S.John8, 
"  is  the  Spirit  of  prophecy."  One  central  Object 
there  is  of  all  prophecy;  all  are  "fellow-servants," 
says  the  angel ;  himself,  who  had  declared  the  future 
as  to  the  Lamb  and  His  Church,  and  S.  John,  who 
bare  witness  to  Jesus  in  his  exile  at  Patmos,  and  all 
his  brethren  the  prophets,  are  fellow-servants.  The 
same  Holy  Spirit,  Who  spake  by  the  prophets,  illu 
mined  the  angel,  and  all  bare  one  testimony  to  Jesus. 

This,  then,  S.  Peter  speaks  of,  as  the  centre  of 
prophecy.  Jesus  did  not  come  to  found  a  religion, 
or  Christianity,  (as  men  call  a  miscellaneous  some 
thing,  which  it  pleases  them  to  select  and  cull  out 
of  His  revelation).  He  was  not  one  of  many,  who 
founded  religions  upon  this  earth.  Mohammad,  who 
was  a  plagiarist  and  a  heretic,  took  what  he  pleased 

<i  Rev.  xiii.  8.  r  S.  John  xiii.  19.  s  Rev.  xix.  10. 
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out  of  the  Gospel  and  yet  more  from  Judaism,  and 
adding  to  it  his  sensualism  and  his  belief  in  himself, 
as  "the  seal  of  the  prophets,"  appealed  to  one  truth 
of  the  Unity  of  God  which  he  interpreted  hereti- 
cally,  but  he  took  the  human  means  to  succeed. 
"  If  Mahomet,"  it  has  been  said ',  "established  him 
self  by  putting  to  death ;  Jesus  Christ,  by  causing 
His  own  to  be  put  to  death. — If  Mahomet  took  the 
human  means  to  succeed,  Jesus  took  the  human 
means  to  perish." 

Jesus  came  as  a  Teacher  of  mankind,  but,  as  has 
been  said,  "u  rather  to  be  the  Object  of  a  revelation 
than  to  make  one."  He  Himself  was  the  Centre  of 
His  own  revelation.  He  came  to  reveal  Himself  as 
the  Saviour  of  mankindj  to  suffer  for  our  sins,  to  die 
for  us,  and  so  to  enter  into  His  Glory  and  to  reign, 
not  only  as  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords,  but  to 
be  adored  by  all,  visible  and  invisible,  whom  He  had 
created,  wherever  any  created  being  is  in  boundless 
space,  who  does  not  abuse  that  aweful  prerogative, 
with  which  God  has  invested  His  intelligent  crea 
tures,  to  return  love  for  love,  or  to  refuse  it.  The 
Sacrifice  which  He  made  extended  to  every  time  and 
clime;  backward  to  the  millions  on  millions  who 
never  heard  His  Name,  onward  to  the  millions  on 
millions  who  shall  never  hear  it;  backward,  to  the 
Fall  of  man,  onward,  until  the  last  of  the  redeemed 
shall  be  perfected,  who  shall  have  accepted  His  re 
demption  and  shall  fill  up  the  number  of  His  elect. 
All  mankind  are  His,  for  He  redeemed  -all ;  those, 
who  in  this  life  know  Him,  and  those  who  know  Him 

*  Pascal  P.  ii.  art.  xii.  10.  u  Archbp.  Whately. 
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not.  For  His  sake,  His  Spirit  visits  every  soul  of 
man :  for  His  sake,  all  our  little  ones,  baptized  in 
His  Name,  become  members  of  that  glorious  com 
pany  of  the  redeemed.  That  sad  sight  on  Calvary 
interested  all  the  heavenly  hosts.  We  know  not 
what  mysteries  of  Divine  love  they  know ;  but  what 
ever  they  have  seen,  they  desire  to  learn  still  more ; 
" x  which  things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into."  The 
rays  first  shone  from  the  holy  city,  but  they  have 
reached  every  living  being ;  they  reach  the  despised 
Fuegians  and  Bushmen  and  Andamans,  of  whom 
many,  acting  according  to  their  light,  may  be  nearer 
to  God  hereafter,  than  those  who  despised  them.  It 
was  Almighty  for  the  robber  on  the  cross,  in  close 
contact  with  the  Divine  Source ;  but  distance  in  time 
and  space  weakens  not  its  saving  virtue.  If  there 
be  a  fallen  race  in  any  other  planet,  it  reaches  doubt 
less  to  them,  as  it  does  to  the  Eed  Indian  who  knows 
Him  not,  or  the  Mohammedan,  who  at  most  knows 
Him  only  as  "  the  Word  of  God." 

Jesus  then,  His  salvation,  His  Sufferings,  His 
Glory,  were,  S.  Peter  says,  the  great  subject  of  pro 
phecy  ;  but  the  time  and  mode  of  their  fulfilment 
were  hidden  from  the  prophets,  "  It  was  revealed 
to  them,"  he  says,  that  it  was  not  to  themselves  but 
to  those  of  an  after-generation,  "  that  they  ministered 
these  things."  He  says,  too,  that  "  the  Spirit  of 
Christ  in  them  did  signify"  these  things.  It  is  then 
quite  an  irrelevant  question  (which  is  often  asked), 
what  they  themselves  knew  or  understood  of  them. 
They  have  not  told  us,  and  it  would  be  mere  guess 
work,  to  attempt  to  throw  ourselves  back  into  their 

*  1  S.  Pet.  i.  12. 
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minds.  We  cannot  picture  to  ourselves,  what  any 
prophet  may  have  known  or  have  expected.  They 
had  the  accumulating  knowledge  of  all  which  had 
been  told  before ;  they  had  that  significant  ritual  of 
sacrifice  ever  before  their  eyes,  in  different  forms, 
but  still  uttering,  in  the  Name  of  Him  Who  ap 
pointed  it,  one  solemn  voice,  " -v  without  shedding 
of  blood  there  is  no  remission." 

In  considering  the  value  of  prophecy  as  an  evi 
dence  of  faith,  we  have  not  to  think,  how  much  of 
the  meaning  of  their  prophecies  they  understood  who 
uttered  them,  but  what  the  prophecies  themselves 
mean.  Grand  was  that  goodly  Company  of  the 
Prophets,  whose  life  was  one  continual  suffering  for 
God  and  for  His  truth :  marvellous  must  have  been 
their  God- given  insight  into  futurity  :  their  glowing 
words  of  faith  and  hope  and  zeal  bear  us  beyond 
ourselves.  Yet  when  we  dwell  upon  their  words, 
one  by  one,  as  prophetic  of  our  Lord,  we  are  for  the 
time  on  ground,  apart  from  admiration  or  love  of 
themselves :  we  have  to  do  with  the  meaning  of 
their  words  only. 

To  us,  Evangelists  and  Apostles  or  our  Lord  Him 
self  have  combined  what  lay  apart  in  their  predic 
tions,  and  gathered  the  light  into  one  focus  and  cast 
it  upon  Jesus.  It  were  idle  to  empty  ourselves  of 
our  own  actual  knowledge,  gathered  from  the  events 
themselves  or  from  authoritative  explanation,  and 
imagine  what  the  prophets  knew  without  this 
accruing  light. 

Yet  the  difficulty  beforehand  was  mostly,  not  in 
the  single  words  themselves,  but  how  they  were  to 
y  Heb.  ix.  22. 
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be  combined.  The  Prophets  had  to  tell  of  a  future, 
which  was  to  man  contradictory.  They  had  to  speak 
of  life  and  death;  shame  and  glory;  weakness  and 
strength ;  rejection  and  ackno \yledgement :  death  and 
universal  empire.  In  what  relation  or  order  these 
stood,  it  concerned  not  them  to  know,  but  those,  in 
whose  times  they  should  be  fulfilled.  They  did  not 
prophesy  of  their  own  minds,  but  as  prophets  or  seers, 
they  tell  (often  in  picture  language)  what  was  given  to 
each  to  see.  They  give  mostly,  no  continuous,  con 
secutive  history  ;  they  "  knew  in  part  and  prophe 
sied  in  part,"  as  S.  Paul  says  of  himself7:  they  saw, 
as  God  gave  to.  each  to  see,  and  recorded  it  in  God- 
given  words.  Each  utters,  as  it  were,  one  single 
note  in  that  vast  melody.  We  know  that  they  speak 
doctrinal  truths,  since  God  has  set  His  seal  upon  their 
words  ;  but  they  deliver  no  doctrinal  system.  They 
left  to  those  after  them  to  organize  what  they  saw 
apart,  "What  each  says  is  a  whole  in  itself;  a  jewel,  the 
more  brilliant,  because  it  has  its  own  separate  lustre  ; 
each  is  a  pearl,  to  be  strung  thereafter,  when  the 
whole  chain  of  events,  of  which  each  is  a  part,  shall 
be  completed.  And  having  often  the  future  spread 
out  before  their  minds  in  a  long  perspective,  seeing  it 
in  space  not  in  time,  they  spake  of  it,  not  in  the  re 
lative  nearness  of  the  events,  but  as  that  future  stood 
connected  in  the  purpose  of  God,  as  it  ever  lay  in 
His  Infinite  Mind,  to  Whom  a  thousand  years  are  as 
one  day,  to  Whom  all  things  are  one  Eternal  Now. 
They  saw,  as  we  see  the  starry  heavens  whose  mil 
lions  of  stars  are  one  bright  proclaimer  of  the  glory 
of  God ;  to  sight  fixed  in  a  certain  spot,  yet  at  dis- 

z  1  Cor.  xiii.  9. 
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tances  incalculable  by  us,  recognised  not  by  sight, 
but  by  what  is  to  us  faith,  the  belief  in  the  know 
ledge  of  those  who  know.  They  see  things  in  a  re 
lation  to  one  another,  as  God  willed  each  to  follow ; 
but  God  revealed  to  them,  that  each  was  to  follow  in 
his  own  order;  that  the  times  and  seasons  the  Father 
reserved  in  His  own  power ;  that,  when  He  should 
call  them,  they  would  say,  "  Here  we  are;"  no  one 
would  be  missing.  "aFor  My  mouth  it  hath  com 
manded,  and  His  Spirit  it  hath  gathered  them." 
The  prophets  rarely  defined  any  time ;  only  when 
God  revealed  it  to  them.  They  knew  " b  that  not  unto 
themselves,  but  unto  us  they  ministered  the  things 
now  reported  unto  us  by  them  who  have  preached 
the  Gospel  unto  us  through  the  Holy  Ghost  sent 
down  from  heaven." 

But  what  they  prophesied,  they  prophesied,  not 
tentatively,  nor  (as  men  now  speak)  by  way  of  '  an 
ticipation,'  or  i  inference'  from  known  truth,  or  as 
1  forecasts,'  or  '  presage,'  or  i  expectation,'  or  i  irresis 
tible  conviction.'  Whenever  they  speak  distinctly 
of  the  future,  they  speak  with  absolute  knowledge, 
such  as  man  of  himself  cannot  have. 

The  ideal  description  of  a  just  man  and  his  lot  in 
Plato  was  but  the  argument  of  a  sophist,  an  unreal 
picture  which,  if  it  were  realised,  was  to  disprove  the 
value  of  justice.  UcThe  eulogist  of  injustice  will 

a  Is.  xxxiv.  14.  *  IS.  Pet.  i.  12. 

c  de  Republica  ii.  36 1 .  Works  ii.  1 83, 1 84.  The  passage  is  quoted 
incorrectly  by  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  iv.  7.  T.  i.  p.  587.  ed.  Pott,  and  as  a 
prophecy,  Ib.  v.  8.  T.  ii.  p.  714.  In  Euseb.  Prap.  Ev.  xii.  10.  p.  602, 
it  is  quoted  as  an  ideal  picture,  in  words,  of  what  the  Hebrew  pro 
phets  had  suffered  in  deeds  ;  and,  as  describing  a  fa^t,  in  Theodoret 
Therap.  viii.  p.  60. 
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tell  you  that,  in  the  case  described,  the  just  man  will 
be  scourged,  racked,  bound,  will  have  both  his  eyes 
burnt  out,  and  at  last,  after  suffering  every  kind  of 
evil,  will  be  impaled.  This  will  teach  him,  that  he 
ought  to  seem  only,  and  not  to  be,  just." 

It  was  a  strange  picture  of  human  injustice  to  a 
just  man,  one  which  in  its  details  was  never  fulfilled, 
nor  did  Plato  even  think  that  it  would  be  fulfilled  j 
the  sufferings  were  to  have  no  result. 

Zeno  d  wrote  a  wonderful  picture  of  philosophic 
good  government,  in  which  "  men  should  no  longer 
live  in  separate  cities  or  hundreds,  each  ordered  by 
his  own  right,  but  all  mankind  should  have  one  mode 
and  order  of  life,  as  one  flock  herded  together  under 
one  common  law."  It  was  a  dream,  which  Alex 
ander  tried  to  realize  in  his  plan  of  uniting  East 
and  West ;  but  Zeno  never  dreamed  that  it  would 
be,  nor  could  it  ever  be  through  man's  outward 
law.  Everything  human  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  its 
own  dissolution.  The  prophets,  living  in  the  des 
pised  Judsea,  not  only  dreamed  that  it  could,  they 
declared  that  it  would  be ;  but  through  means  impos 
sible  to  man,  the  weakness  of  man  and  the  power 
of  God. 

Jesus  was  prophesied  of  beforehand,  yet  not  so  as 
to  restrict  the  freedom  of  action,  with  which  God 
has  endowed  us,  or  to  provoke  human  rebellion  to 
contravene  the  prophecy.  Human  free-agency  had 
its  scope,  and  with  its  will,  against  its  will,  fulfilled 
the  righteous  "Will  of  God.  Isaiah  said  in  the  Per 
son  of  the  Servant  of  God,  of  Whom  he  prophesied ; 
" e  I  gave  My  back  to  the  smiters  and  My  cheeks  to 

d  Zeno  in  Plutarch  de  fortun.  Alex.  i.  6.  e  Is.  1.  6. 
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them  that  plucked  off  the  hair.  I  hid  not  My  face 
from  shame  and  spitting."  Our  Lord  applied  the 
words  to  Himself,  being  part  of  that  great  picture  of 
Himself.  " f Behold  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Son  of  Man  shall  be  delivered  unto  the  chief  priests, 
and  unto  the  scribes ;  and  they  shall  condemn  Him 
to  death,  and  shall  deliver  Him  to  the  Gentiles ;  and 
they  shall  mock  Him,  and  shall  scourge  Him,  and 
shall  spit  upon  Him,  and  shall  kill  Him."  Had  He 
said  to  the  High  priests  this,  which  He  said  to  the 
twelve,  they  would  very  probably  have  tried  to  baffle 
the  prophecy  by  substituting  some  other  contume 
lies.  When  our  Lord  said,  "g  Destroy  this  temple, 
and  I  will  raise  it  up  in  three  days,"  they  falsified 
His  words  to  make  an  accusation  against  Him  : 
"hBut  neither  so  did  their  witness  agree  together." 
Perhaps  they  half-blinded  themselves  to  our  Lord's 
meaning,  and  so  gave  occasion  to  its  fulfilment. 
Their  request  to  Pilate,  after  they  had  accomplished 
their  half  of  it,  shewed  that  they  understood  it. 

The  mention  of  Bethlehem1  as  His  birthplace 
would,  but  for  the  special  intervention  of  God,  have 
been  the  occasion  of  His  death,  while  yet  an  Infant. 
The  high  priests  and  scribes  understood  the  words. 

f  S.  Mark  x.  33,  34.  8  S.  John  ii.  19. 

h  S.  Mark  xiv.  59. 

*  The  Jews  understood  that  Micah  prophesied  that  Bethlehem 
should  be  the  birthplace  of  Christ.  S.  Matt.  ii.  4 — 6.  S.  John  vii. 
41,  42.  Even  when  pressed  with  the  prophecy  by  Christians,  they, 
at  first,  still  held  that  He  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  and  hidden  :  it  was 
later  only  that  they  said,  that  the  Messias  shall  go  forth  thence,  be 
cause  He  shall  be  of  the  seed  of  David  who  was  out  of  Bethlehem  ; 
contrary  to  the  use  of  KX*  and  the  usage  of  all  language.  See  my 
Comm.  on  Micah  v.  2.  pp.  332,  333, 
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Their  knowledge  taught  Herod,  where  and  how  to 
seek  to  destroy  Him  Who  he  supposed  was  his  rival. 
God  did,  on  the  whole,  tell  us  more  prominently 
what  was  His  to  perform,  than  man's  perverseness 
which  was  to  bring  it  about.  "What  sinful  man 
needed  was  a  Deliverer.  "  J  The  whole  creation 
groaned  and  travailed  in  pain  together,  longing  to 
be  delivered  from  the  bondage  of  corruption  into  the 
glorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God."  Man's 
worse  was  at  war  with  his  better  self:  the  impas 
sioned  nature  which  he  had  in  common  with  the 
beasts  that  perish,  with  that  which  was  formed  in 
the  image  of  God ;  " k  seeing  and  approving  what  is 
best,"  said  the  heathen,  "  following  what  is  worse ;" 
having  the  will  to  do  what  was  good,  but  unable  to 
perform  it ;  not  doing  the  good  it  would,  doing  the 
evil  it  would  not:  having  ul  a  law  in  his  members 
warring  against  the  law  of  his  mind  and  bringing 
him  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  in  his  members." 
How  the  deliverance  should  be,  man  might  well  be 
content  to  leave  to  God.  What  the  soul  longed  to 
know  was,  that  it  should  be  delivered.  The  deliver 
ance  and  the  Deliverer  God  announced  at  once  upon 
the  Fall.  Far  off  as  the  completion  of  the  promise 
was,  the  promise  itself  was  plain.  Suffering  of  tbe 
Deliverer,  and  consequent  victory  over  the  Evil  one 
who  had  deceived  our  first  parents,  were  foretold  in 
language,  which  all  mankind  has  understood — the 
wounding  of  the  heel  of  the  woman's  Seed  and  the 
bruising  of  the  tempter's  head.  As  the  line  through 

J  Rom.  viii.  22. 

k  Video  meliora  proboque,  Deteriora  sequor.  Ovid  Met.  vii.  19. 
i  Rom.  vii.  23. 
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which  the  Promise  was  to  come,  was  gradually  limi 
ted,  to  the  Patriarchs,  to  Judah,  still  it  was  guaran 
teed  that  the  whole  human  race  should  be  included 
in  it.  "  m  In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
be  blessed."  UnThe  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah  .  .  .  until  Shiloh  come,  and  to  Him  shall  the 
obedience  of  the  people  be." 

Why  God  interposed  the  discipline  of  the  prepara 
tory  dispensation,  He  alone  knows  Who  ordered  it. 
He  has  told  us  that  "°the  law  was  our  schoolmaster  to 
bring  us  to  Christ."  We  hear  enough  in  these  days 
of  our  own  perfectibility,  of  our  boundless  advances 
from  the  mutum  et  turpe  pecus,  (which,  in  imitation 
of  a  heathen  poet,  men,  contrary  to  Holy  Scripture 
and  our  faith,  assume,  without  any  evidence,  that 
our  first  forefathers  were,)  to  our  present  civilisa 
tion  ;  and  of  the  high  moral  developement,  to  which, 
apart  from  the  Gospel  and  from  grace,  or  because  it 
is  to  have  shaken  them  off,  our  race  is  to  attain.  We 
know  enough  of  this,  and  know  enough  of  our  own 
natural  self-sufficiency,  to  think  that  God  may  have 
delayed  so  long  the  Coming  of  Christ,  lest  we  should 
not  appreciate  our  need  of  it.  Meanwhile  to  His  own 
people  Sacrifice  was  a  continual  prophecy.  Some 
sacrifices  were  a  picture  and  expression  of  self-obla 
tion  j  far  more  were  connected  with  sin  and  its  removal. 

m  Gen.  xxii.  18. 

n  Ib.  xlix.  10.  The  meaning  of  the  word  Shiloh  is  not  that,  upon 
which  the  prophecy  turns.  It  certainly  does  not  mean  the  place : 
for  this  would  mark  the  period  when  Judah  had  no  pre-eminence. 
The  choice  then  lies  between  its  being  a  name  of  the  Deliverer,  or 
the  paraphrase  of  Ezekiel,  '  until  He  come,  Whose  right  it  is.'  xxL 
32.  See  Daniel  the  Prophet  pp.  254—256  note  5. 
0  Gal.  iii.  24. 
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Sacrifice  was  not  an  offering,  like  heathen  sacrifices,  to 
appease  the  anger  of  offended  deities :  the  gigantic 
sacrifices,  which  were  made  by  Solomon,  were  sacri 
fices  of  thanksgiving,  not  of  propitiation.  "What  was 
exhibited  before  them  was  mostly  one  solitary  sacri 
fice,  upon  which  the  hand  of  him  or  them  for  whom 
the  offering  was  made,  was  placed ;  then  followed  the 
death  of  the  victim,  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  and 
then  the  declaration  of  forgiveness.  Heathenism  no 
where  taught  that  individual  sin  could  be  forgiven 
upon  the  death  of  an  animal :  human  nature  could  not 
believe  it.  Yet  the  Day  of  Atonement  was  a  won 
derful  picture  of  complete  forgiveness.  All  Israel 
were  to  be  gathered  together  to  mourn  for  sin,  in 
one  unbroken  fast  of  24  hours  :  they  were  to  see 
the  High-priest  enter  into  what  was  a  symbol  of 
God's  immediate  Presence,  himself  having  been  first 
typically  cleansed,  to  offer  the  blood  of  a  victim 
without  spot  or  blemish,  as  an  atonement  for  their 
souls.  u^All  the  iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
all  their  transgressions,  all  their  sins"  were  to  be  laid 
on  the  head  of  the  animal,  which  was  to  live  and  be 
sent  far  away.  It  was  a  marvellous  combination  of 
death  and  life,  of  an  atonement  made  through  blood- 
shedding,  and  yet  of  prolonged  life  and  of  entire 
forgiveness.  It  was  no  voluntary  sacrifice  ;  no  sub 
stitution  made  by  man  \  no  childish  conception,  that 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  could  take  away  sin.  It 
was  i  imposed  upon'  them,  not  invented  by  them. 
Its  mystery  had  to  be  unfolded,  not  its  teaching  su 
perseded.  One  was  evermore  the  victim ;  One,  spot 
less,  perfect,  innocent.  Prophecy,  when  it  foretold 

P  Lev.  xvi.  2i.     See  University  Sermons  T.  ii.  Serm.  iv.  pp.  89 — 91. 
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its  cessation,  brought  in  One,  "Whose  own  Coming 
should  replace  it.  u  q  Sacrifice  and  offering  Thou  didst 
not  desire ;  Mine  ears  hast  Thou  opened ;  burnt-of 
fering  and  sin-offering  hast  Thou  not  required ;  Then 
I  said,  Lo  I  come :  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is 
written  of  Me." 

Prophecy  became  expanded  on  all  sides,  as  the 
Psalms  became  the  Prayer-book  of  the  Jewish  peo 
ple.  In  the  midst  of  personal  or  national  prayer,  or 
of  moral  teaching,  there  were  pictures  of  one  who 
was  to  come,  which  could  not  be  realised  in  any  one 
in  those  times.  Different  psalms  give  us  different 
aspects  of  Him  Who  was  to  come,  as  He  should  be 
received  or  not  received  by  those  to  whom  He  should 
come.  They  tell  us  of  the  peacefulness  and  blessings 
of  His  reign  towards  those,  who  should  receive  Him ; 
of  the  rebellion  of  the  world  against  Him,  and  the  op 
posite  consequences  of  rebellion  or  of  trust ;  of  the 
continued  fruitless  opposition  to  His  reign,  even  when 
He  should  enter  upon  it.  One  tells  us  of  a  Holy 
One,  Who,  being  among  the  departed,  should  not 
remain  among  them,  or  see  corruption1";  another 
pictures  to  us  His  last  sufferings  and  the  conver 
sion  of  the  world  consequent  upon  them8.  We  see 
kings,  rulers,  nations,  gathered  in  one  wide  rebellion 
against  the  Lord  and  against  His  Anointed;  and, 
above  them,  God  establishing  His  King  upon  His! 
holy  hill,  giving  Him  the  utmost  parts  of  the  earth 
as  a  sacred  possession1,  declaring  Him*His  own  Son 

*  Ps.  xl.  6,  7-       r  Ps.  xvi.   See  on  Dan.  the  Prophet  pp.  504 — 506. 

8  Ps.  xxii. 

*  Ps.  ii.  8.  ?jnWu.     Israel's  possessions  were  held  as  an  inheritance 
from  God.    (See  the  many  instances  in  Ges.  Thes.  v.  nVra.)   God  pro- 
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and  bidding  all  kings  of  the  earth  reverence  Him 
and  fear  His  displeasure.  We  see  One,  Who  had  the 
title  of  Godu  given  to  Him,  yet  in  our  nature;  a  king, 
yet  with  grace  poured  upon  His  lips,  and  therefore 
blessed  by  God ;  reigning  on  an  everlasting  throne, 
yet  in  the  midst  of  His  enemies ;  Whose  cause 
should  be  that  of  truth  and  meek  righteousness. 
Again,  the  rule  of  this  predicted  king  was  to  be  as 
long  as  this  world  should  last.  u  All  kings,"  it  is 
saidx,  u  shall  fall  down  before  Him,  all  nations  shall 
serve  Him,"  and  that,  because  His  rule  is  in  right 
eousness;  because  He  shall  save,  spare,  compas 
sionate,  redeem,  deliver  the  people  of  God,  His  poor, 
the  poor  of  the  people,  the  children  of  the  poor, 
those  who  have  no  helper ;  all  day  long  shall  they 
praise  Him  ;  all  nations  shall  call  Him  blessed,  and 
He  shall  intercede  for  them. 

^Further  yet,  in  the  most  literal  meaning  of  another 
Psalm,  David  sees  one,  his  own  Lord,  sitting  at  the 
Right  Hand  of  God;  putting  forth  no  visible  power ; 
ruling,  but  in  the  midst  of  His  enemies y;  below,  He 
has  a  people,  over  whom  He  reigns ;  numerous  as  the 
pearly  dewdrops  in  the  early  morn ;  on  earth,  but  its 
birth  from  heaven  :  their  characteristic  is  self-devo 
tion;  they  are  militant,  but  their  array  is  the  beauty 
of  holiness  :  the  conflict  is  not  theirs,  but  God's.  The 
king  sits  on  the  Eight  Hand  of  God.  God  Himself 

mised  that  the  whole  earth  should  belong  to  His  Son,  under  the  same 
name  and  in  the  same  relation,  as  the  chosen  people  to  Himself.  There 
should  be  no  longer  Jew  nor  Greek,  but  all  should  be  one,  under 
the  Son  of  God.  See  on  the  Psalm  Daniel  the  Prophet  pp.  478  -  481 . 
u  See  on  Daniel  the  Prophet  pp.  474—478.  x  Ps.  Jxxii.  11.  See 
on  the  Psalm  Dan.  the  Prophet  pp.  482—485.  y  Ps.  ex.  2. 
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smites  kings  in  the  day  of  His  wrath,  the  head  over  a 
wide  land.  The  Psalm  unites  His  humiliation  and 
His  glory :  "  therefore  shall  He  lift  up  His  head," 
and  withal  He  has  an  unchangeable  priesthood,  rest 
ing  on  the  oath  of  God,  bestowed  upon  Him ;  a  priest 
hood  which  should  supersede  the  visible  priesthood, 
though  itself  also  appointed  for  the  time  by  God. 

It  may  be  that  at  times  to  the  Psalmist,  as  to  the 
Prophets,  a  vista  of  future  events  was  spread  before 
the  mind,  and  in  the  long  perspective  their  relative 
nearness  or  farness  was  indistinguishable,  as  in  ob 
serving  towers  and  spires  from  a  neighbouring  hill, 
memory  of  their  actual  position  has  to  be  called  in, 
to  correct  the  impressions  which  we  gain  from  actual 
sight. 

The  sad  sight  of  Calvary,  exactly  as  it  took  place 
those  centuries  afterwards,  must  have  been  spread 
before  the  Psalmist's  mind,  and  he  described  it  in 
the  Person  of  the  Sufferer.  "No  fragment  of  it  could 
be  realised,  except  in  Him  Whom  it  foretold2.  Savage 
enemies  burst  upon  their  prey;  those  around  the 
Sufferer  scoff,  mock,  blaspheme,  gape,  encompass, 
enclose  Him,  part  His  garments,  casts  lots  upon  His 
vesture,  and  He  Himself  is  in  the  midst  of  them, 
naked,  His  bones  dislocated,  His  Hands  and  Feet 
pierced.  Jesus  identified  the  Sufferer  with  Himself 
as  He  hung  upon  the  Cross,  by  taking  the  words  of 
desolation  into  His  mouth,  and  the  Jews,  through  a 
strange  infatuation,  by  taking  into  their  mouths  the 
words  of  blasphemy  recorded  in  it. 

Yet  scarce  is  the  history  of  suffering  ended,  but 
there  follows  the  conversion  of  the  world.  It  is 

z  See  Univ.  Sermons  T.  ii.  pp.  153—155. 
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not  said  (as  men  now  say),  in  the  way  of  £  an 
ticipation  '  or  '  a  divine  augury  of  triumph.'  They 
are  the  very  plainest  words:  "  a  All  the  ends  of  the 
world  shall  remember  and  turn  unto  the  Lord  ;  and 
all  the  kindreds  of  the  nations  shall  worship  before 
Him."  It  is  the  revival  of  the  promise  to  Abraham ; 
i  i  in  thy  Seed  shall  all  the  families  of  the  earth  be 
blessed."  Anticipations  may  fail,  and  no  reflection 
of  failure  be  cast  upon  those  who  cherished  them, 
except  of  too  great  sanguineness.  <  Auguries '  do 
not  claim  to  be  true.  The  declarations  of  prophecy 
are  distinct,  definite,  certain.  The  Psalmists  and 
Prophets  speak  of  the  future,  as  if  they  saw  it. 
They  did  see  it.  " b Abraham,"  our  Lord  says,  "  saw 
My  day ;  he  saw  it  and  was  glad."  Seeing  it  with 
eyes  enlightened  with  Divine  light,  they  saw  it,  as 
it  was  to  be.  There  is  no  alternative,  save  between 
truth  and  falsehood.  Did  the  ends  of  the  earth  turn 
to  the  Lord,  or  no  ?  We  have  this  witness  in  our 
selves.  We  were  the  '  ultima  Thule  '  then.  Could 
any  but  Almighty  God  know  then,  that  we,  and  the 
earth's  utmost  bounds  should  turn  to  Him,  the  One 
only  God  Who  was  then  worshipped  only  in  Judaea  ? 
If  not,  "  c  who  hath  declared  from  the  beginning  that 
we  may  know  ?  and  beforetime,  that  we  may  say,  He 
is  righteous  ?  "  We  have  at  once  the  sufferings  of 
Christ,  (we  see  them,  as  if  we  were  there,)  and  the 
glories  which  should  follow.  Every  soul  in  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  each  one  of  you  who  lives  to  the  glory 
of  God,  is  a  part  of  them. 

The  mention  of  the  vinegar  and  gall  is  supple- 

a  Ps.  xxii.  17.  b  S.  John  viii.  56.         c  Is.  xli.  26. 
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mented  in  another  Psalm,  which  too  ends  in  joy  and 
in  the  summons  to  heaven  and  earth  to  rejoice  in  God 
and  to  praise  Him.  There  too  is  the  desolation,  the 
looking  for  a  comforter  and  finding  none.  The  giv 
ing  of  the  vinegar  and  gall  is  an  aggravation  of  un- 
sympathy,  not  a  relief.  Our  Lord  brought  it  to  pass 
by  His  dying  words,  '  I  thirst,'  and  human  insolence 
fulfilled  them.  They  belonged  to  the  character  of 
the  Sufferer,  when  human  hopes  would  have  been 
dead. 

In  that  further  unfolding  of  His  Sufferings  "Who 
was  to  come,  Isaiah  seems  to  speak  of  them,  as  God 
displayed  them  before  his  eyes.  Twice  only,  at  the 
end,  he  speaks  of  them,  as  what  would  be  thereafter 
laid  by  God  upon  His  servant  and  borne  willingly 
by  Him,  lest  any  should  think  of  these  Sufferings  as 
already  fulfilled,  and  so  should  cease  to  look  on. 
"  d  When  Thou  shalt  make  His  Soul  a  sin-offering ;" 
"  their  iniquities  He  shall  bear." 

Else  we  see  them  as  past.  His  early  youth,  with 
out  human  promise,  but  before  God  alone;  looking  to 
Him,  cherished  by  Him,  "He  grew  up  before  Him 
as  a  tender  plant :"  then  the  neglect,  contempt,  grief; 
His  meek  silent  suffering ;  the  silence  on  which 
Isaiah  so  dwells,  and  at  which  the  High  Priest,  He 
rod,  Pilate  so  marvelled  ;  His  condemnation,  death, 
burial ;  nay  he  dwells  on  this  pouring  out  His  life 
to  its  last  dregs.  And  then,  as  that  which  lay  be 
yond,  is  His  continued  life,  the  prolonging  of  His 

d  Is  liii.  p.  10,  11.  See  on  the  whole  prophecy  Univ.  Serm. 
1859 — 1872  Serm.  iv.  and  Introd.  to  the  English  translation  of 
"The  fifty  third  chapter  of  Isaiah,  according  to  Jewish  Interpreters." 
pp.  xxxvii — Ixv. 
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days.  His  personal  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
Lord  ;  "  the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  His 
hand.  He  shall  see  of  the  travail  of  His  Soul,  and 
shall  be  satisfied ;  by  knowledge  of  Him  shall  My 
righteous  servant  justify  many;  for  He  shall  bear 
their  iniquities.  Therefore  will  I  divide  Him  a  por 
tion  with  the  great,  and  He  shall  divide  the  spoil  with 
the  strong ;  because  He  hath  poured  out  His  Soul 
unto  death  ;  and  He  allowed  Himself  to  be  numbered 
with  the  transgressors."  And  then  specifically  His 
great  abiding  office,  that  He  Who  once  u  bare  the  sin 
of  many,"  "  shall  make  intercession  for  the  trans 
gressors." 

The  object  and  abiding  fruit  of  these  Sufferings  is 
even  the  special  subject  of  the  Prophecy.  In  itself, 
the  death  of  a  just  man  would,  according  to  the  eternal 
laws  of  God's  Justice,  only  bring  misery  on  those  who 
inflicted  it.  "  e  Whoso  sheddeth  man's  blood,  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed  ;  for  in  the  image  of  God 
created  He  man."  This  was  fulfilled  upon  those 
who  said,  "  f  His  Blood  be  upon  us  and  our  children." 
It  was  no  part  of  Isaiah's  commission  here  to  speak 
of  this.  He  speaks,  not  of  those,  upon  whom  His 
Blood  should  be  visited,  but  of  those  whom  it  should 
redeem.  "  The  Holy  Spirit,"  said  oneg  quaintly,  "  is 
not  delighted  with  h  empty  babble,  and  yet  since,  in 
this  chapter,  He  seemeth  to  use  [  needless  repetition 
and  tautology,  there  is  no  doubt  but  He  treateth  of 
a  matter  which  needeth  very  greatly  to  be  known." 
In  ten  different  expressions  in  this  short  chapter,  did 

e  Gen.  ix.  6.  f  S.  Matt,  xxvii.  30. 

»  Brent,  ad  loc.  in  Delitzsch  ad  loc. 
h  j3a.TTo\oyia  *  /JctTToAoyos  KCU  ravToAoyos. 
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Isaiah  inculcate,  that  it  was  our  iniquity  which  that 
Sufferer  bare.  "J  Surely  they  were  our  iniquities 
which  He  bare ;  and  our  pains,  He  carried  them  : 
and  He  (contrary  to  our  estimate)  was  wounded  for 
our  transgressions  and  bruised  for  our  iniquities  ;  the 
chastisement  of  our  peace  (which  was  to  procure  it) 
was  upon  Him,  and  with  His  stripes  we  were  healed. 
The  Lord  hath  made  to  light  upon  Him  the  iniquity 
of  us  all.  Thou  shalt  make  His  Soul  an  offering  for 
sin  :  He  bare  the  sin  of  many  :  For  the  transgression 
of  My  people  was  the  blow  upon  Him." 

That  Suffering  for  us  has  ever  been  the  attractive 
power  of  the  Gospel.  So  our  Lord  Himself  says, 
before  it  was  fulfilled,  "  k  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the 
Son  of  Man,  then  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  He;"  "  !I,  if 
I  be  lifted  up  from  the  earth,  will  draw  all  unto  Me." 
It  was  because  of  that  marred  Form  m,  that  He  should 
sprinkle  many  nations,  and  kings  were  to  be  silent 
in  due  reverence  before  Him.  And  has  it  not  been 
so  ?  Is  it  not  so  ?  What  so  draws  to  Jesus,  as  the 
knowledge  that  He  is  "  the  Good  Shepherd"  Who  laid 
down  His  life  for  the  sheep  ?  What  draws  laden 
souls  to  Him,  but  that  we  are,  one  by  one,  the 
price  of  His  Blood  ?  Yet  who  could  know  before 
hand,  what  no  one  knows  except  by  experience,  the 
attractiveness  of  the  love  of  the  Redeemer  ?  " n  To  the 
holier  He  is  more  precious  as  God ;  to  the  sinner 
more  precious  as  the  Redeemer." 

Just  before  the  time,  when  modern  theories  have 
supposed  that  all  would  expect  the  Messiah ;  Daniel 
says  distinctly,  "°  Messiah  shall  be  cut  off."  The 

J  Is.  liii.  4,  5,  6,  8,  9, 12.      k  S.  John  viii.  28.      *  Ib.  xii.  32. 

m  Is.  lii.  14,  15.  n  S.  Ambr.  de  Joseph,  c.  3.  n.  14. 

0  Dan.  ix.  26.   It  is  the  only  place,  where  Messiah  is  used  absolutely. 
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words  fixed  tlie  Name  of  Messiah,  as  that  of  the 
long  hoped-for  Deliverer  P.  In  our  Lord's  time,  they 
had  not  to  be  taught  it ;  they  knew  it.  It  was  in  the 
mouths  of  the  people,  of  Herod,  of  the  Samaritans ; 
it  was  used  in  the  formal  judicial  enquiries  of  S.  John, 
or  of  our  Lord  Himself.  Daniel  had  just  spoken  of 
the  date  of  Messiah  the  Prince,  and  then  he  gave  the 
date  when  Messiah  should  "be  cut  off;"  a  word  which 
can  mean  nothing  but  "cut  off  by  death;"  death 
inflicted  by  God,  or  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of 
men  1.  And  the  end  of  this  was  two-fold ;  on  the  one 
hand  to  "r  finish  the  transgression  and  make  an  end  of 
sin,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity;"  on 
the  other,  "sto  bring  in  everlasting  righteousness." 
Daniel,  with  God,  the  "  greatly  beloved ;"  with  man, 
the  despised  forger ;  lifts  up  the  veil  of  the  unseen 
world,  and  tells  us  the  issue  of  those  Sufferings.  Of 
what  passed  within  the  veil,  we  know  only  by  revela 
tion.  Our  Lord  Who  knew  it  has  declared  it.  It  is 
the  centre  of  His  character  as  Man,  that  He  was  the 
"Lamb  which  was  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the 
world;"  that  His  Precious  Bloodshedding  cleanses. 
Man  could  not  have  infused  this  belief  into  the  mil 
lions  upon  millions  of  Christian  hearts,  century  after 
century  !  Whence  did  Daniel  know  the  reign  of  the 
Blood  of  Jesus,  that  it  should  not  only  cleanse  from 
sin,  but  create  that  attractive  beauty  of  holiness, 
which  men  admire,  even  against  their  will  ?  At  one 
and  the  same  time  was  desolation  to  be  poured  upon 
the  temple  and  people  of  the  city  *,  which  our  Lord 

P  See  Daniel  the  Prophet  pp.  183,  184. 

1  See  Ibid.  pp.  185,  186.          r  Ib.  178,  179. 

8  Ib.  179,  180.  *  Ib.  186—190. 
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too  predicted,  and  a  covenant  should  be  confirmed 
with  many,  not  with  all u. 

But  Daniel  also  saw  "the  glories  which  should 
follow."  The  Jews,  before  our  Lord  came,  under 
stood,  of  Whom  he  spake.  God  gave  him  to  see  One 
in  the  Form  of  Man v,  coming  with  the  clouds  of  hea 
ven,  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  Almighty  God,  and  he 
sees  tl  dominion  and  glory  and  a  kingdom  was  given 
Him,  that  all  people  nations  and  languages  should 
serve  Him  w  "  (the  word  is  used  of  the  worship  of  Al 
mighty  God  and  of  that  alone  ;)  "  His  dominion  is  an 
everlasting  dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away ;  and 
His  kingdom  that  which  shall  never  be  destroyed." 
The  Jews  are  again  our  witnesses.  In  the  second  cen 
tury  before  our  Lord  came,  they  knew,  from  Daniel, 

11  Daniel  the  Prophet,  pp.  176 — 178. 

v  '  Like  a  son  of  man,'  t?jK  -UD.  (Our  translation  inadvertently  sub 
stituted  the  N.T.  expression,  "the  Son  of  man.")  Yet  it  does  not 
the  less  express  one  individual,  of  human  birth,  yet  not  mere  man, 
since  He  is  said  to  be  "  like  a  Son  of  man."  In  ver.  27  it  is  said, 
that  after  the  dominion  of  the  little  horn  shall  he  taken  away,  the 
kingdom  and  dominion  and  greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole 
heaven  shall  be  given  to  the  saints  of  the  Most  High:  but  t\\v  ever 
lasting  kingdom  is  still  said  to  be  God's,  and  the  word,  used  in  v.  13 
of  service  (i.  e.  religious  service)  to  "  one  like  a  son  of  man  "  is  in 
v.  27  appropriated  to  God.  The  expression  then,  "  One  like  to  a 
Son  of  Man,"  is  not  (as  Dr.  Stanley  says  it  is)  explained  in  Dan.  vii. 
27  to  be  "  the  people  of  the  saints."  (Jewish  Church  iii.  346)  In 
v.  13,  an  everlasting  kingdom  is  said  to  be  given  to  "  one  like  a  son 
of  man,"  in  v.  27  "the  people  of  the  saints"  are  said  to  have  a 
kingdom,  as,  in  the  Revelation,  which  uses  so  much  O.T.  language, 
it  is  said, 'Jesus  Christ  has  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and 
His  Father,'  (Rev.  i.  5.  v.  10.  and  xx.  6.)  and  S.  Peter  calls.  Chris 
tians  '  a  royal  priesthood.'  (1  Ep.  ii.  9.)  Even  Gesenius  on  Isaiah 
(T.i.  365)  Lengerke  (ad  loc.)  Ewald  (Volk  Isr.  v.  147.)  with  the 
Jews,  admit  the  being  who  was  "like  a  son  of  man"  to  be  the 
Messiah.  w  Dan.  vii.  13,  14. 
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what  His  kingdom  would  be.  Who  He  would  be. 
They  knew  of  Him  as  the  Son  of  God  eternally  pre 
existing  with  God,  and  as  the  Son  of  Man  "Who  should 
come  to  be  our  Judge x,  <  the  Eevealer  to  mankind/ 
i  the  Object  of  prayer,'  l  the  Hope  of  the  troubled,7 
'  the  Eighteous  Judge,'  i  with  Whom  the  saints  should 
dwell  for  ever3".'  Our  Lord  Himself  identified  the 
prophecy  with  Himself  by  applying  to  Himself  the 
title  "  the  Son  of  Man  ;  "  the  Son  of  Man,  of  Whom 
Daniel  foretold,  and  for  taking  it,  He  was  condemned 
for  blasphemy  by  Caiaphas  and  the  Jewish  judges. 
Part  of  the  fulfilment  is  again  within  the  veil.  So 
far  we  can  only  say,  that  such  has  been  from  the 
first  the  Christian  faith,  expressed  in  its  Creeds. 
The  worship  of  Christ  as  our  God,  sitting,  at  His 
Ascension,  co-enthroned  with  God  in  that  place  of 
dignity,  which  is  called  Hhe  Right  Hand  of  God,'  has 
ever  been  a  part  of  the  Christian  faith.  But  the  other 
half,  that  universal  worship  of  Jesus  from  all  peoples 
and  nations.,  has  been  visible  now  for  these  1800  years. 
It  is  around  you,  and,  unless  any  have  forsaken 
Him,  our  Lord  says,  "  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within 
you."  Empires  the  most  solid  have,  in  those  1800 
years,  crumbled  or  passed  away  ;  one  kingdom  alone 
has  remained ;  one  universal  empire  has,  by  no  force 
except  of  Divine  love,  drawn  within  itself,  in  each 
generation,  those  hundreds  of  millions  upon  hundreds 
of  millions  of  human  souls,  and  still  attracts,  still 
wins,  is  still  enlarged,  conquers,  in  no  might  except 
the  unseen  might  of  the  Crucified,  and  the  power  of 

x  Dan.  the  Prophet  pp.  386,  387- 

y  Book  of  Enoch  as  quoted  in  Daniel  the  Prophet  p.  86.    On  its 
date,  see  Ib.  pp.  392—394. 
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His  Spirit.  It  would,  except  for  God,  have  been 
an  impossible  prophecy.  And  yet  for  1800  years 
the  impossible  has  been  the  visible  and  real.  "Who 
is  this,  Who  Himself  is  reigning,  even  more  than 
ever,  over  hearts  in  different  nations  and  languages, 
save  He,  "Who  for  our  sakes  came  in  the  form  of  a 
servant,  'like  a  son  of  man,'  in  Judsea? 

But  man  wanted  more  than  even  forgiveness.  He 
needed  renewal  and  union  with  God,  and  through 
that  union,  union  within  himself  also.  The  kingdom 
of  God  was  not  to  be  without,  but  within  us.  (iz  The 
kingdom  of  God  is  within  you."  The  Atonement 
was  fully  made  on  Calvary.  It  was  complete  for 
ever.  He  suffered  once  for  all  on  Calvary.  Nothing 
could  be  added  to  this,  the  Death  of  Him,  Who  being 
God  became  Man.  But  His  glory  was  not  to  be 
only  that  Ineffable  glory  at  the  Eight  Hand  of  God. 
It  was  to  be  in  us  also,  whom  He  vouchsafed  to  call 
His  Body.  This,  then,  was  also  prophesied,  as  part 
of  the  glory, 

It  is  in  connection  with  the  mourning  for  Him 
Whom  they  had  pierced,  that  it  was  foretold,  that 
there  should  be  a  wide  open  Fountain a  for  sin  and  for 
uncleanness. 

Look  at  the  largeness  of  the  promises,  and  say 
whether  man  could  fulfil  them.  First,  cleansing 
from  all  defilements;  then,  taking  away  'the  heart  of 
stone  ; '  the  obstinate  heart,  impenetrable  to  the  love 
of  God  and  the  motions  of  His  good  Spirit ;  then  the 
gift  of  '  a  new  heart,7  a  '  heart  of  flesh,7  tender  and 
capable  of  receiving  the  impressions  of  His  grace ; 
then  the  gift  of  His  Spirit,  not  drawing  them  only 

z  S.  Luke  xvii.  21.  a  Zech.  xiii.  1.  See  my  Comm. 
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from  without,  but  dwelling  within  them  ;  impelling, 
all-but-constraining  them  to  do  the  will  of  God  ; 
then,  their  relation  to  God,  that  they  should  be  His ; 
and  His  to  them,  that  He  should  be  their  God. 
You  will  recognise  them  as  God's  gifts  in  the  Gospel. 
As  many  of  you  as  have,  by  God's  grace,  kept  to 
God  and  been  kept  by  Him,  or  have  returned  to 
Him,  will  know  them  in  yourselves.  But  are  they 
not  contained  in  the  prophet's  words  ?  Had  Ezekiel 
lived  in  the  Gospel,  could  he  have  described  God's 
gifts  more  vividly  than  in  his  glowing  words, 
ubThen  will  I  sprinkle  clean  water  upon  you  and 
ye  shall  be  clean  :  a  new  heart  also  will  I  give  you, 
and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you;  and  I  will 
take  away  the  stony  heart  out  of  your  flesh,  and  I 
will  give  you  a  heart  of  flesh :  and  I  will  put  My 
Spirit  within  you,  and  cause  you  to  walk  in  My 
statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep  My  judgements,  and  do 
them  :  and  ye  shall  be  My  people  and  I  will  be  your 
God :  I  will  also  save  you  from  all  your  unclean- 
nesses?" 

By  Jeremiah's  clear  contrast  of  God's  future  deal 
ings  with  His  past  God  prepares  them  not  for  a 
continuance  of  the  old,  but  for  a  gift  altogether 
new.  This  again  He  instructs  His  prophet  to  fore 
tell,  not  doubtingly  or  tentatively,  but  absolutely. 
Had  God  not  entered  into  a  new  relation  with  His 
people,  such  as  He  did  in  the  Gospel,  it  would  not 
have  been  a  mere  disappointment  of  sanguine  hope ; 
it  would  have  been  a  complete  falsification  of  what 
the  Prophets  in  God's  Name  declared  would  be. 
"c  Behold  the  days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I 

b  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25—29.  c  Jer.  xxxi.  31—34. 
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will  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house  of  Israel, 
and  with  the  house  of  Judah :  not  according  to  the 
covenant  that  I  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day 
that  I  took  them  by  the  hand  to  bring  them  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt;  which  My  covenant  they 
brake;  but  this  shall  be  the  covenant  that  I  will 
make  with  the  house  of  Israel ;  After  those  days, 
saith  the  Lord,  I  will  put  My  law  in  their  inward 
parts,  and  write  it  in  their  hearts ;  and  will  be  their 
God,  and  they  shall  be  My  people.  And  they  shall 
teach  no  more  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  every 
man  his  brother,  saying,  Know  the  Lord :  for  they 
shall  all  know  Me,  from  the  least  of  them  unto  the 
greatest  of  them,  saith  the  Lord :  for  I  will  for 
give  their  iniquity,  and  I  will  remember  their  sin  no 
more."  There  could  not  be  a  more  distinct  contrast 
between  the  covenant  at  Mount  Sinai,  which  Israel 
had  broken,  and  the  new  relation  which  should 
abide  ;  one  of  entire  forgiveness,  of  inward  teaching 
in  the  heart,  of  inward  knowledge  of  God,  of  inward 
relation  to  God.  He  describes  the  kingdom  of  God 
the  Holy  Ghost  in  the  hearts  of  men,  which  our  Lord 
said  that  He  would  set  up,  when  He  Himself  should 
return  to  the  Father. 

And  this  was  not  to  be  confined  to  the  Jewish 
people.  Isaiah  prophesies  of  One  Whom  God  would 
give  as  a  u  d  covenant  to  the  people  [Israel],  a  light  to 
the  Gentiles."  Joel  saw  that  great  out-pouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  beginning  of  which  took  place  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost.  He  sees  it  apart  from  time, 

d  Is.  xlii.  6.  xlix.  8.  DJ>  in  contrast  with  ma,  must  be  the  people 
of  the  Jews ;  and,  since  they  were  already  in  covenant  with  God, 
the  covenant  must  be,  as  Jeremiah  says,  a  new  covenant. 

c  2 
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but  at  once  individual  and  universal.  "  e  I  will  pour 
out  My  Spirit  upon  all  flesh — and  upon  the  ser 
vants  and  upon  the  handmaids  in  those  days  will  I 
pour  out  My  Spirit ;"  wherein  he  is  taught  in  one 
subordinate  trait  to  include  in  the  largeness  of  the 
gift  those  who  were  despised  in  all  nations,  the  slaves, 
male  and  female,  in  whose  conversion  S.  Paul  so  re 
peatedly  exults,  that  all,  bond  or  free,  male  and 
female,  Jews  and  Gentiles,  civilised  or  barbarian, 
were  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

The  bitterest  enemies  of  Israel  were,  one  by  one, 
man  by  man,  to  have  their  birth  in  Zion ;  Egypt  and 
Babylon,  the  world-wide  oppressors f,  her  first  ensla 
ver  and  her  last ;  Egypt,  with  its  iron  furnace,  and 
Babylon,  by  whose  waters  they  had  sat  and  wept ;  the 
malicious  Philistia,  the  slave-dealing  Tyre  who  made 
merchandise  of  her  sons,  the  far-off  wealthy  Ethio 
pia,  all,  God  says,  UI  will  mention  among  them  that 
know  Me,"  know  and  love  Him.  Not  as  a  mass  only, 
but  individually,  i  this  and  this  man,'  on  and  on,  they 
should  be  born  in  Zion ;  and  since  they  were  already 
Egyptians  Babylonians  Tyrians  Philistines  Ethio 
pians,  yet  were  born  in  Zion,  what  is  this  but  that 
re-birth,  at  whose  mystery  Mcodemus  marvelled  ? 

And  of  this  universal  empire  of  hearts  and  faith, 
the  despised  Judsea  was  to  be  the  centre.  The  pro 
phets  predicted  in  clear  unmistakeable  terms,  not  an 
abstract  monotheism,  not  a  golden  age  in  the  future, 
not  (what  people  now  are  so  full  of),  an  ideal  perfec- 

e  Joel  ii.  28,  29.    See  my  Commentary. 

f  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  The  mention  of  Babylon,  instead  of  Assyria,  seems 
to  fix  its  date,  after  Babylon  had  succeeded  to  the  world-empire. 
The  love  of  its  oppressors  is  consistent  with  its  sympathy  with  the 
righteous  judgement  of  God  by  Cyrus.  Ps.  cxxxvii. 
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tibility  of  man,  not  any  abstract  universal  brother 
hood  through  the  enlightenment  of  civilisation ;  but 
that,  without  human  wisdom  or  strength,  an  univer 
sal  worship  of  the  True  God,  then  known  in  Israel 
only,  should  be  established ;  and  that,  through  One 
Being  Who  was  to  be  a  personal  law  to  Israel  and  a 
light  to  lighten  the  world. 

Besides  what  I  have  said,  you  will  remember,  as  to 
the  absence  of  human  might,  what  Daniel  said  of 8  the 
stone  cut  out  of  the  mountain  without  hands,  which  be 
came  a  great  mountain  and  filled  the  whole  earth;  or 
how  it  was  from  the  hewn-stumph  of  Jesse  that  the 
scion  of  David  was  to  spring,  Who  was  to  have  the 
sevenfold  Spirit  of  God ',  and  by  Him  was  the  whole 
earth  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord ;  or  that 
it  was  the  fallen  tent  of  David  which,  God  says,  "i  I 
will  raise  up;"  or  how  God  says,  uk"Not  by  might,  nor 
by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts." 
Nay,  it  was  a  promise  to  them,  that  their  own  war 
like  might  should  be  broken !. 

Nor  was  it  mere  human  weakness,  which  should, 

by  the  gift  of  God,  prevail  over  human  strength.     It 

was  not  enough  for  the  condescension  of  God  to  use 

the  weak  things  of  the  world,  He  also  foretold  that 

He  would  (as  He  did  in  fact)  use  things  despised ; 

"  To  frail  earthen  vessels  and  things  of  no  worth, 

"  Entrusting  His  riches  which  aye  shall  endure." 

He  it  was,  "the  contempt  of  man,  the  loathed 
of  the  nation,"  His  own,  to  whom  He  should  come, 
"mthe  servant  of  rulers,  Whom  kings  should  see  and 

g  Dan.  ii.  35,  45.        h  yu       *  Is.  xi.  1—9.         J  Amos  ix.  18. 

k  Zech.  iv.  6.  'Mic.  v.  10,  11. 

m  Is.  xlix.  7.  Univ.  Serm.  t.  ii.  p.  116. 
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arise,  princes  also  should  worship,  because  " — not 
of  any  human  power  but — "of  the  Lord,"  that  Lord 
Whom  Israel  alone  worshipped,  "  the  Lord  Who  is 
faithful."  He  it  was,  Who  should  be  the  Light  of 
the  Gentiles ;  "  My  salvation,"  He  says,  "to  the  end 
of  the  earth."  It  was  to  Him  Whose  visage  and  form 
should  be  so  marred,  as  scarce  to  retain  the  human 
form,  that  kings  should  shut  their  mouths.  It  was 
He  Who  should  "sprinkle11  many  nations." 

It  was  still  night.  The  nations  sat  in  darkness, 
and  in  the  shadow  of  death.  In  the  midst  of  that 
night  of  sin  and  sorrow,  of  guilt  and  of  blindness, 
God  says  to  Israel,  "Arise,  be  enlightened,  for  thy 
Light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of  God  is  risen  upon 
thee;"  "°nations  to  thy  Light  shall  come,  and  kings 
to  the  brightness  of  thy  shining ;  thy  gates  shall  be 
open  continually,  not  shut  day  nor  night."  " p  I  come, 
and  will  dwell  in  the  midst  of  thee,  saith  the  Lord;" 
said  a  prophet  in  Israel's  lowest  estate  after  their 
captivity,  "^and  many  nations  shall  join  themselves 
to  the  Lord  in  that  day,  and  shall  be  unto  Me  for  a 
people."  So  it  is  said,  "  r  the  LORD  (it  is  His  Name 
Whom  they  alone  worshipped)  shall  be  King  over  all 
the  earth ;  in  that  day  the  Lord  shall  he  One,  and 
His  Name  One,"  " s  I  have  sworn  by  Myself,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  unto  Me  every  knee  shall  bow,  every 
tongue  shall  swear."  A  mere  monotheism,  (could 
such  have  been  established  in  Greece,  or -Borne,  or 
Arabia,)  would  not  have  fulfilled  this;  and  it  was 
not.  Mankind  were  to  believe  in  the  one  Self-exist- 

n  On  the  word  nr,  see  my  Preface  to  the  "  Eng.  Tr.  of  the  53rd 
ch.  of  Isaiah  according  to  Jewish  Interpreters"  pp.  xxxvii,  xxxviii. 
°Is.lx.2,3,ll.    PZech.ii.10.    ilb.ll.    rlb.xiv.9.    s  Is.  xlv.  23. 
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ing  God,  Whom  then  the  Jews  alone  knew:  and  that, 
by  teaching  which  was  to  issue  from  Jerusalem  ;  and 
from  them  it  came. 

Rarely  in  comparison,  do  the  Prophets  speak  of  the 
faith  which  should  come,  under  images  of  that  prepa 
ratory  dispensation,  of  which,  while  it  should  last, 
they  were  ministers.  But  they  themselves  shew  that 
this  language  is  symbolic,  because,  if  the  images  were 
taken  literally,  it  would  be  impossible.  When  Isaiah 
says,  all  nations  shall  flow  to  the  mountain  of  God's 
house,  to  be  taught  of  God,  because  a  law  should  go 
forth  from  Zion  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jeru 
salem  l,  he  describes  the  vision  laid  open  to  him,  of 
the  " mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  established  on  the 
top  of  the  mountains"  and  all  nations  flowing  to  it. 
His  hearers  knew  this  to  be  impossible  as  to  the 
literal  temple  :  neither  then  could  they  infer  that  he 
spake  of  its  ritual  worship.  Not  the  law,  but  a  law, 
was  to  go  forth  from  Zion. 

Or  when  Isaiah  prophesied  that  "ufrom  one  new 
moon  to  another,  and  from  one  sabbath  to  another 
all  flesh  shall  come  and  worship  before  Me,"  it  is  al 
ready  the  revelation  which  our  Lord  makes  to  the 
Samaritan  woman,  "v  Believe  Me,  the  hour  cometh, 
when  ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain  nor  yet  at 
Jerusalem,  worship  the  Father."  The  literal  meaning 
was  physically  impossible ;  and  so  it  was  plain  that 
he  spoke  of  a  worship,  other  than  that  at  any  given 
place ;  the  more  so,  since  he  had  spoken  of  a  change 
in  the  Levitical  priesthood ;  a  x  I  will  also  take  of 
them  [the  heathen]  for  priests  and  for  Levites." 

Jeremiah,    in   two   consecutive   sentences,    says, 
*  Is.  ii.  2,  3.       «  Ib.  Ixvi.  23.      v  S.  John  iv.  21.      x  Is.  Ixvi.  21. 
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UyThey  shall  say  no  more,  The  ark  of  the  covenant 
of  the  Lord ;  neither  shall  it  come  to  mind ;  neither 
shall  they  remember  it ;  neither  shall  they  visit  it ; 
neither  shall  it  be  made  any  more."  A  central  part  of 
the  ritual  worship,  it  was  said  in  plain  terms,  should 
be  abolished;  yet  he  adds,  what  again  would  be 
physically  impossible,  " z  At  that  time  they  shall  call 
Jerusalem  the  throne  of  the  Lord ;  and  all  the  nations 
shall  be  gathered  into  it,  to  the  Name  of  the  Lord, 
to  Jerusalem  :"  but  he  adds  the  conversion  of  their 
heart,  u  "  neither  shall  they  walk  any  more  after  the 
stubbornness  of  their  evil  heart." 

I  have  endeavoured  once  more,  as  I  could  in  this 
space,  to  set  before  your  eyes  something  of  what  the 
prophets  foreannounce  as  certain,  which  human  wis 
dom  could  not  foresee  and  human  power  could  not 
accomplish.  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  avoided  ques 
tions  of  criticism a,  not  as  doubting  the  real  result  of 
criticism,  but  wishing  to  set  before  you  what  you 
would  know  to  be  unquestioned.  For  it  is  a  disease 
of  the  present  day  to  think  everything  questionable, 
which  is  any  how  questioned.  I  have  confined  my 
self  to  prophecies  of  our  Lord,  not  making  mention 
of  those  which  He  Himself  uttered.  I  have  but  fol 
lowed  what  our  Lord  said  to  the  disciples  at  Emmaus, 
" b  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to  believe  all  that  the 
prophets  have  spoken  :  Ought  not  Christ  to  have 
suffered  these  things,  and  to  enter  into  His  glory  ?  " 
I  wished  to  put  before  you,  that  the  impossible,  i.  e, 
to  man,  is  the  actual  and  the  real.  One  Event,  One 
Form  is  the  Centre  of  the  universe.  All  before 

y  Jer.  iii.  16.  z  Ib.  17-  a  On  'the  Virgin  shall 

conceive,'  see  Note  A  at  the  end.  b  S.  Luke  xxiv.  24,  25. 
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looked  on  to  Him,  all  since  has  at  once  looked  back 
and  looked  on  to  Him ;  it  has  looked  back  to  Him 
on  Calvary,  looked  on  to  Him,  as  to  Him  Who  shall 
come  to  be  their  Judge,  but  to  appear  to  them  who 
look  for  Him  a  second  time  to  their  salvation,  to 
be  their  endless  Joy.  Prophet  after  prophet  was 
raised  up;  each  delivered  his  portion  of  the  message ; 
but  each  bade  look  onwards.  Each  was  nothing  but 
the  voice  of  one  crying,  "Behold,  He  shall  come :  " 
'  such  and  such  shall  be  tokens  of  Him :  such  and  such 
shall  be  His  traits :  by  these  ye  shall  know  Him.' 
They  seldom  spoke  of  the  time  of  His  Coming. 
Their  office  was  to  fix  men's  gaze  and  faith  and 
hopes  upon  Him.  They  fixed  some  few  limits,  as 
God  taught  them ;  the  tribal  sceptre  was  not  to 
have  departed  from  Judah  :  the  house  of  David  was 
to  be  like  a  hewn  stump;  his  tabernacle  was  to  have 
fallen,  yet  broken  only ;  the  temple  in  its  beauty 
was  still  to  be  standing;  the  years  announced  by 
Daniel  were  not  yet  to  have  flowed  away.  The  tem 
ple  was  yet  standing  in  its  beauty;  the  years,  by 
which  Daniel  limited  its  duration,  were  ebbing  out 
year  by  year,  but  some  sand-corns  yet  remained; 
the  returned  tribe  of  Judah  was  losing  more  and  more 
its  independence;  the  tabernacle  of  David  lay  on  the 
ground,  when  there  sprang  up  the  general  expecta- 
ton,  of  which  heathen  historians6  tell  us,  "as  an  old 
and  abiding  opinion  in  the  whole  East,  that  it  was 

c  Sueton.  Vespasian  c.  4.  The  statement  of  Tacitus  slightly 
varies,  "  most  were  persuaded  that  it  was  contained  in  the  ancient 
books  of  the  priests,  that,  at  that  very  time,  the  East  would  gain 
strength,  and  some,  going  forth  from  Judaea,  would  have  the  supreme 
rule."  Hist.  v.  13. 
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destined  that  at  that  time  some  coming  from  Judaea 
should  have  the  dominion." 

Never  had  there  heen  such  expectation  before. 
Prophets  had  foretold  the  coming  of  the  Christ,  as 
subsequent  to  the  return  from  Babylon  :  that  return 
came,  contrary  to  human  policy,  by  the  interposition 
of  God,  but  no  one  expected  the  Christ.  "We  have 
the  history  of  consecutive  returns  and  prophetic 
encouragements ;  but  no  one  thought  that  He  would 
come  then.  All  was  calm.  Zechariah  mentions  the 
entrance  of  their  king  into  Jerusalem,  after  he  had 
foretold  the  march  of  Alexander.  All  was  tranquil 
still.  The  people  understood  the  prophets,  and  did 
not  look  for  the  Deliverer,  until  He  was  on  the  eve  of 
coming.  No  glories  made  them  think,  that  any  was 
He  :  no  troubles  made  them  look  for  a  temporal  de 
liverer.  Under  Antiochus  some  learnt  martyrdom  : 
they  resisted  as  patriots ;  they  took  measures  as  prac 
tical  men.  They  trusted  to  the  providence  of  God  : 
they  looked  back  calmly  to  the  time,  since  a  pro 
phet  had  been  seen  among  them d,  they  complained 
not  then,  'e  There  is  no  prophet  more,'  they  knew 
that  '  a  Prophet  should  come  f; '  but  they  awaited 
Him  in  the  calm  knowledge  that  He  would  come. 

He  came ;  He  suffered  what  was  foretold  of  Him. 
All  was  shame  up  to  that  hour,  when  He  resigned 
His  Spirit  to  His  Father.  Death  is  to  man  the  end  of 
all  earthly.  Through  death,  Jesus  entered  into  His 
glory.  Then  did  a  revelation  go  forth  from  Judaea, 
which  all  nations  should  embrace :  the  despised  Je 
rusalem  began  to  convert  the  world  to  their  God. 
Was  it  possible  for  man  ?  Was  it  in  the  power  of 

*  1  Mace.  ix.  27-     e  Ps.  Ixxiv.  10.     f  1  Mace.  iv.  46.  xiv.  41. 
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those  few  fishermen,  us  unlearned  and  ignorant  men," 
and  the  tentmaker  ?  Jews  and  heathen  mocked 
them.  Their  name  for  our  Lord  was  ' h  the  hanged :' 
the  heathen  mocked  at  the  worship  of  c  *  the  Cruci 
fied  ;'  what  to  the  heathen  was  k  folly  and  madness 
were  the  qualifications  of  His  disciples.  Yet  had 
they  not  won  the  world,  the  prophets  would  have  been 
convicted  as  promising  lies  in  the  Name  of  God. 

But  an  outward  reign  would  not  have  contented 
the  immensity  of  the  love  of  God,  or  the  fulness  of 
His  predictions.  God  had,  in  the  richness  of  His  love, 
created  man  free.  Although  encompassed  and  filled 
with  His  grace,  He  made  him  free,  that  he  might 
have  the  power  freely  to  remain  in  union  and  har 
mony  with  Him.  His  creature  abused  this  freedom, 
to  dethrone  his  Maker  and  enslave  himself.  God 
promised  again  to  free  him,  and  not  forgive  him  only, 
but  cleanse  him ;  and  not  cleanse  him  only,  but  be 
stow  on  him  the  gift  of  righteousness,  not  outwardly 
only,  but  inwardly ;  protected  by  God  without, 
taught  by  God  within,  sanctified  by  His  indwelling 
Spirit.  The  unutterable  love  of  the  Death  of  the 
Eedeemer  seems  overstreamed  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  gifts  which  should  follow,  the  presence  of  His 
Spirit  within  the  soul,  poured  out  by  the  infinity  of 
His  love.  His  human  creation  had  parted  from  Him. 
He  would  recover  it,  without  invading  that  precious 
image  and  likeness  to  Himself,  our  free-will.  With 
out  it,  we  should  have  been  as  stocks  and  stones. 
His  Omnipotence  alone  could  not  save  us.  He  Him- 

s  Acts  iv.  13.         h  See  e.  g.  Buxtorf  Lex.  Talm.  v.  'iWi 
1  See  Note  B.  at  the  end.  k  The  usual  heathen  imputation 

to  Christianity,  unwittingly  illustrating  1  Cor.  i.  23.     See  a  list  in 
note  s.  on  Tertull.  de  test.  an.  p.  137.  Oxf.  Tr. 
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self  places  a  limit  upon  it,  that  we  should  be  free,  as 
God  our  Creator  is  free.  It  was  the  immensity  of 
His  love  for  us,  that  He  would  not  save  us  without 
us.  "We  cannot  imagine  what  sort  of  beings  we 
could  be  without  free-will ;  even  the  lower  animals 
have  a  sort  of  free-will,  though  a  free-will,  by  which 
they  can  but  very  rarely  master  themselves. 

When  the  Long-Expected  should  corne,  God  pro 
mised  that  He  would  give  us  light ;  but,  far  more 
than  light,  we  wanted  love.  So  He  promised  what 
the  Maker  of  hearts  alone  could  give,  that  He  would 
make  a  new  spiritual  creation.  God,  Who  loved  us 
with  an  everlasting  love,  says,  "  !with  loving-kind 
ness  have  I  drawn  thee."  He  would  place  His  law, 
not  in  the  head  only,  but  in  the  heart :  "  m  I  will  put 
My  law  in  their  inmost  selves  and  write  it  in  their 
heart : "  a  u  A  new  heart  will  I  give  you  and  a  new  spi 
rit  will  I  put  within  you — I  will  put  My  Spirit  with 
in  you,  and  ye  shall  keep  My  statutes  and  do  them, 
and  ye  shall  be  My  people  and  I  will  be  your  God." 
"°  Their  righteousness  is  of  Me,  saith  the  Lord." 
"  t'The  skies  shall  pour  down  righteousness; "  "  ^And 
the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect 
of  righteousness  quietness  and  assurance  for  ever." 
UrThis  is  the  name  wherewith  she"  (the  people  of 
God, ) ' '  shall  be  called,  The  Lord  our  Eighteousness." 

Did  not  then  the  prophets  predict  certainly  the 
impossible?  God  will  not  put  forth  His  Omnipotence 
to  convert  a  soul  against  its  will,  but  nothing  short 
of  Omnipotence  can  convert  a  soul.  The  Power, 
Wisdom,  Love  of  the  Father  Son  and  Holy  Ghost 

i  Jer.  xxxi.  3.        m  Ib.  33.         n  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26—28. 
0  Is.  liv.  17-       P  Ib.  xlv.  8.     i  Ib.  xxxii.  17.      r  Jer.  xxiii.  6. 
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must  be  combined  to  convert  a  soul.  Yet  the  conver 
sion  is  but  the  beginning.  God  bestows  on  those  who 
will  be  His,  a  prodigality  of  graces  and  of  sacraments. 
Yet  no  one  soul  has  one  grace  too  much.  Sanctifi- 
cation  fills  nature  with  the  supernatural,  transforms 
the  human  into  the  Divine,  engraves  the  image  of 
God  upon  each  restored  soul.  What  is  impossible 
with  man  is  possible  with  God. 

But  is  there  not  a  dark  cloud  on  its  fulfilment  ? 
Is  the  face  of  the  Christian  world  what  one  should 
expect  from  the  prophets  that  it  should  be  ?  In  de 
gree,  one  should  answer,  Yes ;  in  extent,  ISTo  !  The 
character,  inworked  in  the  true  Christian,  is  super 
natural  :  it  is  all  which  the  prophets  foretold.  Jesus 
Christ  is  made  to  us,  not  Redemption  only,  but  Wis 
dom  and  Eighteousness  and  Sanctification.  Apart 
from  those  histories  of  unusual  saiictification,  in 
which  the  soul  has  admitted  from  youth  the  fulness 
of  God's  grace;  apart  from  the  histories  of  great  con 
versions,  as  S.  Paul's,  whose  life  was  s  Christ  living 
in  him,  the  gift  of  Christ  to  every  Christian  is  what 
the  prophets  promised.  " l  Hereby  know  we  that 
we  dwell  in  Him  and  He  in  us,  because  He  hath 
given  us  of  His  Spirit."  "  fcHe  that  dwelleth  in  love 
dwelleth  in  God  and  God  in  him." 

But  man  has  ever  the  aweful  power  of  abridging 
by  his  own  self-will  the  fulness  of  the  riches  of  the 
promises  and  the  grace  of  God.  God  promised,  on 
His  part,  that  the  600,000  who  left  Egypt  should 
enter  Canaan.  How  many  entered  ?  Two.  Why  ? 
"  Because  they  set  not  their  heart  aright,  and  their 
spirit  was  not  stedfast  with  God.u  "  It  was  the  abuse 

*  Gal.  ii.  20.         *  1  S.John  iv.  13,  16.         «  Ps.  Ixxviii.  8. 
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of  their  own  free-will.  As  all  were  not  Israel,  who 
were  of  Israel,  so  all  are  not  Christians,  upon  whom 
His  Name  has  been  called.  How  many  may  be  re 
called,  converted,  justified  even  at  the  last  hour,  is 
one  of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  His  Love.  A  death 
bed  is  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  God,  in  which  He 
is  very  busy  with  the  soul,  because  it  is  His  last 
hour.  What  passes,  even  when  the  soul  can  no 
more  express  itself,  is  hidden  from  all,  save  Him 
Who  worketh  by  His  Spirit  in  the  soul,  Who  will 
still  draw  it  from  without,  even  if  it  have  expelled 
Him  from  within, — its  God.  One  thing  only  is  cer 
tain,  that  God  will  not  part  with  one  soul  whom  He 
has  redeemed,  if  it  remains  not  obdurate  to  the  end. 
Meanwhile,  one  must  own,  that  the  battle  is  going 
terribly  against  the  grace  of  God.  Unbelief,  sen 
suality,  pride,  worldliness,  in  a  fourfold  league  seem 
to  be  doing  their  utmost  to  stifle,  trample  on,  shut  it 
out,  discard  it ;  only  Jesus  foretold v  and  forewarned 
us  what  we  see,  and  we  know  that  the  brief  reign  of 
Antichrist  will  be  worse  still. 

But  God  has  His  own  soldiers  still.     "Thy  peo- 

v  The  ill-doings  of  nominal  Christians  were  to  S.  Justin  Martyr  a 
confirmation  of  faith,  as  being  the  fulfilment  of  what  our  Lord  had 
foretold.  "  Even  from  the  fact  of  there  being  such  men  who  affirm 
themselves  to  be  Christians,  and  confess  the  Jesus  Who  was  cruci 
fied  to  be  both  Lord  and  Christ,  yet  who  teach  not  His  doctrines, 
but  those  which  proceed  from  the  spirits  of  falsehood  ;  we,  who  are 
the  disciples  of  the  true  and  pure  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ,  are  made 
both  more  rooted  in  the  faith,  and  more  firm  in  the  hope  which  we 
have  received  from  Him  ;  for  the  events  which  He  foretold  as  about 
to  come  to  pass  in  His  name  we  see  to  be  actually  fulfilled.  For 
He  said,  Many  shall  come  in  My  name,  having  outwardly  sheep's 
clothing  but  inwardly  they  are  ravening  wolves."  Dial.  c.  Tryph. 
n.  35.  p.  112.  Oxf.  Tr. 
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pie,"  David  foretold*,  "  shall  willingly  offer  them 
selves  in  the  day  of  Thy  power."  When,  at  the 
prayer  of  the  prophet,  his  servant's  eyes  were 
opened,  he  saw  the  meaning  of  the  prophet's  words : 
"^They  that  be  with  us  be  more  than  they  that  be 
with  them."  On  the  one  side  is  Satan  and  his  an 
gels,  who,  by  an  arch-subtlety,  has  persuaded  men 
that  he  does  not  exist.  On  our  side,  are  our  Divine 
Saviour,  Who  would  not  lose  one  soul,  since  each 
and  all  are  the  price  of  His  precious  Blood ;  and 
God  the  Holy  Ghost,  Who  is  pouring  down  His  flood 
of  manifold  graces,  ever  seeking,  like  the  sea  at  the 
flood-tide,  where  He  can  enter  in.  UzThe  battle  is 
not  your's,  but  God's."  You  yourselves,  each  of  you, 
may  enlarge  the  City  of  God  by  yourselves,  and  help 
to  remove  the  reproach a,  'Where  are  His  promises?' 
as  you  yourselves  become  a  part  of  them.  Only 
pray  for  hearts  of  fire ;  pray  for  the  conversion  of 
those  who  are  in  sin  or  in  error;  pray  that  you 
yourselves  may  be  wholly  God's  :  pray  Him  to  look 
down  and  visit  the  Vine  which  He  has  planted; 
pray  Him  with  Elijah  to  send  down  fire  from  above, 
the  fire  of  His  Spirit,  to  visit  these  hearts  of  His, 

"  And  our  inmost  being  fill," 
"  Bend  the  stubborn  heart  and  will, 
"  Melt  the  frozen,  warm  the  chill, 

"  Guide  the  steps  that  go  astray." 
" b  Faithful  is  He  that  calleth  you,  Who  also  will 
do  it." 


x  Ps.  ex.  3.          y  2  Kings  vi.  16. 
2  Chron.  xx.  15.         a  2  S.  Pet.  iii.  4.          b  1  Thess.  v.  24. 
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Since  it  has  been  said  lately  as  to  Is.  vii.  14,  in  a  book  much 
spoken  of,  "  The  English  reader  needs  perhaps  to  be  warned  that 
Isaiah's  language  does  not  necessarily  mean  a  miraculous  concep 
tion,"  I  may  express  my  conviction,  that  noVyn  is  rightly  translated 
by  the  LXX,  "  The  Virgin,"  f)  Trapflevos  ;  "  the  Virgin,"  whom  the 
prophet  foresaw;  the  same  Mother,  of  whose  future  travail  Micah 
speaks  as  a  date,  "to  the  time  when  one  who  beareth,  bears."  (v.  3.) 
The  word  almah,  according  to  S.  Jerome,  (whose  authority  doubtless 
was  S.  Augustine,  who  knew  Punic)  signified  in  Punic, '  virgo.'  In  no 
one  of  the  8  other  passages,  in  which  the  word  occurs,  is  any  other 
meaning  implied.  In  Gen.  xxiv.  43,  it  is  used  of  the  maiden,  whom 
Abraham's  servant  was  to  find  for  a  wife  for  Isaac  ;  in  Ex.  ii.  8,  of 
Moses'  sister;  in  Cant.  vi.  8,  of  the  '  maidens'  in  contrast  with  the 
queens  and  the  concubines  ;  in  Cant.  i.  3,  it  is  used  of  pure  love  ;  in 
Ps.  Ixviii.  26,  they  are  the  '  maidens '  dancing  round  the  ark ;  in 
Pr.  xxx.  19,  it  is  any  how  used  of  one  hitherto  pure,  whom  it  re 
quired  art  to  mislead.  (The  word  nthy  is  rare ;  its  use  here  is  emphatic. 
But  if  it  were  in  this  place,  as  Jewish  controversialists  maintain, 
simply  '  a  young  woman,'  there  would  be  no  emphasis.  In  the 
coarse  sense  which  they  give,  it  would  be  contrary  to  fact,  unless  nzhy 
meant  '  mulier  corrupta,'  which  they  do  not  claim.  It  cannot  be 
here  a  young  married  woman,  since  the  Almah  is  contrasted  with 
the  adulteress.)  mthy  hy,  1  Chr.  xv.  20,  means,  a  '  treble,'  '  soprano,' 
such  as  maidens'  voices  are,  as  contrasted  with  m»D»  *?y, '  the  octave,' 
and  so  '  bass,'  Ib.  v.  21.  The  musical  term  WD^y  by  is  repeated  Ps. 
xlvi.  tit.  Comp.  Eng.  '  virginal,'  [a  musical  instrument,]  TrapQivia 
(sc.  /xe'A??),  7ra/3$eVeia,  avXbs  Trap&Vios,  tibise  puellatorise. 

The  only  etymology  of  ncby,  which  suits  the  rest  of  the  Hebrew  usage 
of  the  root  ahy,  is  that  given  by  Aquila  on  Gen.  xxiv.  4,  a7r6i<pv<f>o<s, 
which  is  remarkably  illustrated  by  the  Arabic,  nan  '  hid.'  In  con),  ii, 
it  signifies,  '  kept  a  girl  carefully  concealed  from  view ; '  whence 
the  proverb,  "  better  a  n«an  [young  girl]  than  a  grown-up  boy  of 
evil  deeds."  rwano  nnw  is  *  a  girl  concealed  from  view,'  or  '  not  yet 
married.'  (See  Lane,  Arab.  Diet.  pp.  692,  693.)  mnn,  inn,  -mi,  are 
'a  virgin  who  conceals  herself  from  public  view.'  In  2  Mace.  iii. 
19,  and  3  Mace.  i.  18,  the  virgins,  as  a  class,  are  said  to  be  Kara- 
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K\£icrTOL,  "shut  up."  In  3  Mace1,  ii.  18,  it  is  added,  zv  $aAa/xois,  'in 
the  women's  apartments.'  The  history  of  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1,2) 
and  the  laws  (Dent.  xxii.  23,  25,  28)  shew  the  ground  of  the  pre 
caution,  implied  in  the  etymology  of  no^y. 

The  word  for  '  damsel 'is  my:,  (in  Pent,  iya,)  which  occurs  63  times, 
5  times  with  the  addition  of  n^ina,  or  of  one  '  betrothed.'  It  is  also 
used  of  one  unmarried  but  corrupted,  Am.  ii.  7- 

Syriac  and  Chaldee  furnish  no  etymology  of  rvchy.  In  Syriac,the 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  root  'hidden'  had  been  altogether  lost  before 
the  date  of  extant  Syriac,  but  xa^y,  and  N'^»B  were  'those  from  16 
to  20'  according  to  Barsalibi  quoted  in  Dr.  Smith  Thes.  Syr.  col. 
1472.  In  the  Chaldee,  the  meaning  'hidden'  is  also  lost,  except  as 
a  grammatical  term  for  a  quiescent  letter.  (See  Buxtorf.)  cVy. '  was 
strong '  (also  written  cW)  is  probably  a  denominative.  In  Arabic, 
whose  known  date  is  above  2000  years  later  than  Moses,  the  word 
had  probably  been  corrupted  through  the  proverbial  corruption  of  the 
Arabs.  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  4.)  The  coarse  meaning,  which  Ges.  has 
borrowed  for  Hebrew  from  Abulwalid,  is  almost  too  coarse  for  the 
Arabic,  whose  usages,  as  given  in  Lexica,  are  the  coarsest  of  any 
language  extant.  At  least,  the  use  of  the  fern,  no^y  is  limited. 
See  Lane  p.  2287.  The  connection  of  c^n,  'dreamt,'  with  youth  is 
explained  by  the  Arabic  authorities  in  Lane  p.  632  col.  1  and  3. 

n'nm  itself  has  no  etymology  in  Heb.  Syr.  Chald.  In  Arabic  the 
primitive  form  of  the  root  is  used  of  amputation  of  limbs  or  a  shoot 
of  a  tree,  not  of  a  person.  Vina  is  used  mostly  of  severance,  in  actual 
life,  from  the  other  sex,  whether  voluntarily,  having  no  wish  for 
marriage,  or  precluded  from  it.  In  a  derivative  conjug.  [vth]  it 
is  used  of  one,  who  severed  himself  from  the  world  to  devote  himself 
to  God,  and  from  marriage  also.  "Vira^x  is  used  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
or  of  Mohammad's  daughter  Fatima,  but  Fatima  was  married.  The 
religious  use  of  the  word  may  make  it  probable  that  it  is  derived 
from  the  use  in  Christianity. 

The  promise,  like  that  by  Micah,  assured  the  continuance  of  the 
family  of  David,  to  whom  it  was  made.  Unless  the  Birth  were 
to  be  miraculous,  it  would  have  no  bearing  upon  Isaiah's  words  from 
God  to  Ahaz,  '  Ask  thee  a  sign  of  the  Lord  thy  God  ;  ask  it  either 
in  the  depth,  or  in  the  height  above.'  When  the  hypocrite  king 
refused  it,  under  plea  of  religion  and  humility,  the  prophet  in  the 
Name  of  God  says,  no  longer  to  the  king  but  to  the  people  (naV)? 
that  God  Himself  would  give  the  sign.  It  would  have  been  very 
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unsuited,  I  say  not,  to  a  prophet  of  God,  but  to  any  sensible  man, 
to  announce  as  a  sign,  equivalent  to  the  utmost  which  man  could 
ask,  a  natural  work,  which  is  renewed  in  every  day  of  man's  existence. 
The  name  also  of  the  Son  '  Emmanuel '  connects  this  prophecy  with 
the  prophecy  Js.  ix.  6,  where  the  prophet  sees  the  Son,  as  born, 
whom  here  he  sees  as  to  be  born.  Of  that  Child,  he  says,  His  Name 
shall  be  called  "  Mighty  God,"  as  here,  "  God  with  us." 

The  event,  although  far  off,  is  pointed  to  by  nan,  as  in  Jeremiah, 
'  Behold  the  days  are  coming ''  (xxiii.  5),  and  Isaiah,  '  Behold  My 
servant,  in  whom  My  soul  delighteth,' and  Malachi  (iii.  1),  '  Behold, 
He  cometh,'  and  (iv.  5),  '  Behold  I  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet.' 
Rashi  says,  "  nan  is  a  word  of  the  future,  as  we  have  found  in  the  wife 
of  Manoah,  to  whom  the  angel  said,  '  and  thou  shalt  conceive  and 
bear  a  son  ;'  (Jud.  xiii.  3.)  and  it  is  written,  '  behold  thou  conceivest 
and  shalt  bear  a  son,'  p  mVri  mn  nan  ver.  3." 

The  name  of  Isaiah's  son,  whom  Isaiah  was  to  take  with  him, 
Shear-yashub,  ('  A  remnant  shall  return')  implied  that  a  captivity 
was  before  them,  from  which  a  '  remnant'  (and  a  remnant  only) 
should  '  return.'  The  '  sign'  then  lay  in  the  certain  prediction  of 
what  was  possible  only  to  God  ;  as  the  signs  given  to  Moses  (Ex.  iii. 
12)  and  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxvii.  30)  were  to  take  place  at  a  time,  sub 
sequent  to  the  events,  of  which  they  were  signs. 

It  was  objected  by  Gesenius,  that  "it  is  most  improbable  that  the  Hebrews 
should  have  had  two  expressions  absolutely  synonymous  for  the  same  thing."  On 
the  contrary,  1)  it  is  very  common  in  many  languages,  2)  the  use  in  the  language 
does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  etymology.  In  Arabic  there  are  four  distinct 
roots,  1)  WD,  "rra,  n'rro;  2)  155,  rri??,  ,TOK3,  (whence  ,ruo?  virginitas);  3)  ,wn, 
Tin,  inn  ;  (The  original  meaning  seems  to  be  '  bashfulness,'  but  it  has  a  denom. 
rmn,  '  virgo  intacta  fait ;'  and  rmri  (metaph.  according  to  the  Asas  in  Lane  p.  721) 
is  '  a  pearl '  non  perforata,  4)  NTiy,  as  an  epithet  KTty  mxa  (with  a  verb  Tiy  '  integra 
virginitate  fuit.'  Of  the  Arabic  words  the  most  common,  ira,  etymologically  only 
means  "  young  woman." 

In  Greek  there  are  1)  irapOfvos  2)  Kopt], 

In  High  German,  Adelung  says,  Magd  was  formerly  much  used ;  Ottfried  and 
his  followers  constantly  call  the  Virgin  Mary,  Magad,  Magd,  which  name  she 
still  bears  in  the  hymn,  Christum  sollen  wir  loben.  The  Buck  Belial  of  1672  has 
'  As  soon  as  the  Magd  heard  the  Angelic  message.'  In  the  Theuerdank,  the 
Princess  is  often  called  "  the  noble  Magd,  the  noble  Mayd."  In  Ulphilas  Magath, 
in  Isidore  and  Ottfried  Magad,  in  "Willeram  Maged,  in  Tatian  and  the  Swabian 
poets  the  diminutive  Magatin,  in  the  common  life  of  High  and  Upper  German 
Mad,  in  Lower  Saxon,  Maid  (as  in  Anglo-saxon  and  English),  in  Lettish  Marta, 
have  all  the  meaning  of  Jungfrau  (virgin)  as  well  as  of  a  young  maiden."  Ibid. 
On  the  other  hand,  Jungfrau  might  formerly  be  used  of  a  young  married  woman. 
'In  a  German- Italian  Vocabulary,  Rom.  1501,  Ver  gene  is  explained  Magat ; 
Donxella,  Junkfrau.'  Ib. 
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In  English,  "  Maid"  is  used  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  Wycliffe's  translation  of 
S.Luke  i.  and  "  maydenhood,"  Ib.  In  our  present  version  '  maid '  is  so  used 
Ex.  xxii.  16.  Deut.  xxii.  14,  17.  Job  xxxi.  1.  Esth.  ii.  7, 12.  [In  Am.  ii.  7.  the 
E.M.  corrects  '  young  woman']  and  '  maiden '  Jud.  xix.  24.  Esth.  ii.  8,  9, 13.  Ps. 
Ixxviii.  63.  Ez.  xliv.  22.  In  ordinary  language,  maidhood  is  used  by  Shakspeare ; 
maidenly,  maiden  name,  are  common  terms.  '  Maids  of  honour '  cannot  retain 
the  office,  if  they  marry. 

M.  Littre  connects  the  French  '  La  Pucelle  l,  (used  exclusively  of  '  a  Virgin  ') 
with  the  Provencal  piucela,  pieucela  ;  the  old  Spanish  puncella  [now  Donzella~\  ; 
Ital.  pulcella,  pulzella ;  the  bas-latin,  pullicella,  diminutive  of  pulla  (which  has 
supplied  polle,  young  child,  in  the  Chant  d'Eulalie)  from  the  Latin,  puling,  young 
child,  young  animal.  The  masc.  pullicellits  has  supplied  puceau  '  young  boy.' 

The  use  of  the  words  is  founded  on  the  one  common  assumption,  that  young 
unmarried  women  are  what  they  ought  to  be,  and  what  we  should  all  be  shocked 
to  think  that  any  were  not. 

NOTE  13  ON   PAGE  43. 

The  judges,  in  the  Acts  of  the  martyrs,  often  taunt  Christians 
brought  before  them  with  their  worship  of  the  Crucified.  Trajan 
used  it  in  his  taunt  to  S.  Ignatius  and  in  his  sentence  upon  him. 
S.  Ignatius  had  said,  '  There  is  one  God  Who  made  heaven  and 
earth  and  all  things  in  them,  and  one  Christ  Jesus  His  Only-begotten 
Son,  Whose  Friendship  may  I  enjoy.'  Trajan  said,  '  Him,'  sayest 
thou, '  Who  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Pilate? '  Ignatius  answered, 
'  Him  Who  crucifies  sin  with  its  inventor,  and  condemns  all  the 
malice  of  devils  under  the  feet  of  those  who  bear  Him  in  their  heart.' 
Trajan  said,  '  Dost  thou  then  bear  about  Christ  in  thyself?'  Igna 
tius  said,  '  Yes  :  for  it  is  written,  "  I  will  dwell  in  them  and  walk  in 
them."  '  Trajan  pronounced  sentence,  'We  command  that  Ignatius, 
who  saith  that  he  beareth  about  the  Crucified  in  himself,  should  be 
led  bound  by  soldiers  to  the  great  Rome  to  be  food  for  wild  beasts, 
as  a  spectacle  for  the  people.'  [Acta  S.  Jgnat,  c.  ii.  ed.  Ussher  and 
Ruinart  p.  12.] 

To  S.  Epipodius,  a  martyr  of  Lyons,  they  say,  '  We  worship  the 
gods  with  joy,  feasts,  singing,  sports,  revelries,  self-indulgences : 
ye,  a  crucified  Man  Whom  they  who  enjoy  all  these  things  cannot 
please.'  [Acta  S.  Epipodii  in  Ruinart  p.  64.] 

Of  Pionius,  a  martyr  of  Smyrna,  the  judges  ask  ;  '  What  God  do 
you  worship?'  Pionius  answers,  'Him  Who  made  heaven  and 
adorned  it  with  stars,  &c.'  Judges,  '  Dost  thou  mean  Him  Who  was 

1  Diet,  de  la  langue  franchise  par  E.  Littre,  Membre  de  I'lnstitut.  1869. 
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crucified?'  Pionius,  'I  speak  of  Him,  Whom  God  sent  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world.'  [Acta  Pionii,  Ruinart  p.  134.] 

Proconsul  Sabinus  asks  Marcian,  a  martyr  of  Nicomedia ;  '  Who 
has  persuaded  you,  forsaking-  the  venerable  and  true  gods,  from 
whom  you  obtained  so  much,  and  had  love  with  the  people,  to 
transfer  yourselves  to  One  dead  and  crucified,  Who  could  not  even 
save  Himself?'  [Acta  SS.  Luciani  and  Marciani.  Ib.  p.  153.] 

At  Nantois  the  accuser  addresses  the  Governour, '  Most  moderate  of 
judges,  thou  comest  opportunely,  bringing'  back  to  the  religion  of  the 
gods  those  who  have  seemed  to  go  astray  after  Him  Who  was  cruci 
fied  by  the  Jews.'  The  President  moved  with  grief, — began,  '  We 
learn  by  the  relation,  running  in  thy  name,  that  not  only  dost  thou 
refuse  contumaciously  to  adore  Jove  or  Apollo,  who,  when  we  were 
born,  gave  us  life,  and  guard  it  till  now,  but  also  dishonourest 
tbem  by  blasphemies  and  revilings,  and  sayest  that  the  people  are 
saved  by  an  empty  preaching,  so  as  to  compel  many  to  believe  in 
the  death  of  the  Crucified.'  Donatian  answered,  'Against  thy  will 
thou  hast  spoken  the  truth,  that  I  wish  to  draw  all  from  error  to 
the  worship  of  Him,  Whom  Alone  all  things  ought  to  serve.' 
[Acta  S.  Rogatian.  &c.  Ib.  p.  297-] 

S.  Victor  was  of  noble  birth  at  Marseilles.  '  The  prefects  first 
gently  persuade  him,  that  he  would  not  forsake  the  worship  of  the 
gods  or  the  wonted  military  service,  or  the  friendship  of  the  Caesars 
for  the  worship  of  One  Who  died  of  old.'  He  answers,  '  That  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  most  High  Son  of  God,  for  love  of  the 
restoration  of  man,  was  truly  a  mortal  man,  and  slain  by  men,  at 
His  own  will,  but,  by  the  might  of  His  own  power,  being  raised  on 
the  third  day,  ascended  into  heaven  and  received  from  God  the  Father 
an  abiding  kingdom  over  all  things.'  [Passio  SS.  Victoris  &c.  Ib. 
p.  301.] 

Theodotus  of  Ancyra  kept  a  hotel,  as  a  refuge  for  Christians. 
The  acts  are  by  Nilus,  an  eyewitness.  Theotecnus  the  Prefect, 
after  promise  of  the  intimate  friendship  of  the  Emperor  if  he  would 
sacrifice,  added,  '  Only  abjure  Jesus,  Whom  Pilate,  before  our  days, 
crucified  in  Judaea.  Make  up  thy  mind  to  act  wisely,  for  thou 
hast  the  appearance  of  an  experienced  man.'  The  Martyr  said, 
*  I  first  ask  this  grace  of  my  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  Whom  you 
spoke  just  now  contemptuously,  as  a  common  man.'  [Passio 
S.  Theodoti  Ancyrani  &c.  xxiii.  xxiv.  Ib.  p.  365.] 

To  Theodora,  a  noble  Virgin  of  Alexandria,  the  judge  said,  'Why 
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errest  thou,  believing  a  Man,  Who  was  crucified  ?  '  Theodora  an 
swered,  *  I  believe  in  Christ  Who  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
that  He  will  deliver  me  from  the  hands  of  these  enemies,  and  guard 
me  unspotted,  persevering  in  the  faith,  and  I  will  not  deny  Him.' 
[Acta  S.  Didyrai  et  Theod.  Ib.  p.  428.] 

To  Phileas  of  Alexandria  Culcianus  the  President  said,  '  Was 
Christ  God  ?  '  Phileas  answered,  '  Yes.'  '  Was  God  crucified  ?  ' 
'  He  was  crucified  for  our  salvation.  And  He  knew  that  He  should 
be  crucified  and  suffer  reproaches,  and  gave  Himself  to  suffer  all 
things  for  us.'  [Acta  SS.  Philese  &c.  Ib.  549.] 

After  trying  to  persuade  S.  Peter  Balsamus,  a  martyr  of  Pales 
tine,  to  sacrifice,  The  President  dictated  the  sentence  against  him. 
"  Peter,  despising  the  commands  of  the  invincible  princes  for  the 
love  of  his  crucified  God,  I  sentence  to  the  Cross."  [Acta  S.  Petri 
Balsami.  Ib.  p.  559.] 

S.  Julius  of  Dorostorum  in  Lower  Moesia  was  a  veteran  soldier  who 
had  served  26  years.  Maximus  the  president  said  to  him,  '  If  thou 
diedst  for  the  country  and  the  laws,  thou  wouldest  have  perpetual 
praise.'  Julius;  '  I  do  suffer  this  for  laws,  but  those  Divine.'  Maximus, 
'  which  one  dead  and  crucified  gave  you.  What  a  fool  thou  art  who 
makest  more  account  of  one  dead,  than  of  kings  who  live.'  Julius, 
'  He  died  for  our  sins,  that  He  might  give  us  everlasting  life.'  [Acta 
S.  Julii  M.  Ib.  pp.  615,  G16.] 

Marcian  a  soldier  (probably  in  Mo3sia)  when  bidden,  on  his  second 
hearing,  to  obey  the  Imperial  edict,  replied,  '  The  multitude  of  thy 
words  will  uot  make  us  depart  from  the  faith  nor  deny  God.  For 
we  see  Him  present  and  know  whither  He  calls.  Detain  us  not  then. 
For  to-day  is  our  faith  in  Christ  perfected,  but  send  us  quickly,  that 
we  may  see  the  Crucified,  Whom  ye  with  wicked  mouth  hesitate  not 
to  speak  ill  of,  Whom  we  venerate  and  worship.'  [Acta  S.  Marciani 
&c.  Ib.  p.  6J9.] 

Julius  the  Proconsul,  when  refreshed  by  baths  dedicated  to  JEs- 
culapius,  said  to  S.  Patricius,  a  Bishop,  *  See  what  is  the  power  of 
our  gods,  thou,  who  adhering  to  vain  fables,  mad  as  thou  art,  callest 
upon  Christ. — If  then  thou  wiliest  to  escape  tortures  and  chains, 
and  live  a  peaceful  life  in  thy  country,  venerate  and  adore  him 
[JSsculapius]  with  suppliant  prayer.'  [Acta  S.  Patricii  Ep.  et  Mart. 
Ib621.] 

The  emperor  Julian  is  related  to  have  said  to  S.  Basil,  a  presbyter 
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of  Ancyra,  'Thou  believest  in  Him  Who  suffered  death  under  Pilate 
the  Governor.'     [Acta  S.  Basilii  Ib.  p.  654.] 

Julian,  uncle  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  when  Count  of  the  East, 
wishing1,  it  is  said,  '  to  please  the  Emperor,'  placed  Theodoret,  a 
presbyter  of  Antioch,  on  the  rack,  and  said,  '  Feelest  thou  the  tor 
tures,  Theodoret  ?  Quit  then  the  doctrine  of  a  dead  man  and  sacrifice 
and  live.'  Theodoret,  '  Crucified,  Dead,  and  Buried,  for  our  sal 
vation,  I  say  that  He  rose  again  from  the  dead,  by  Whom  all 
things  were  made,  Who  is  the  Word  and  Wisdom  of  the  Father  &c.' 
Julian,  'Dost  thou  call  one  crucified,  dead,  and  buried,  Creator 
of  the  world  ?  '  Julian  commanded  that  he  should  again  be  tor 
tured,  and  said  to  him,  '  Thou  hast  befooled  thy  heart  by  obeying1  a 
dead  man  who  was  crucified,  rather  than  the  king.'  Theodoret  an 
swered,  '  Most  unhappy  man,  He  Whom  thou  callest  the  Crucified 
has  power,  as  thou  well  knowest,  in  the  day  of  Judgement  to  cast  both 
thee  and  thy  tyrant  into  hell.'  [Ib.  p.  660.] 

The  same  taunts  are  noticed  by  the  Christian  Apologists.  S.  Justin 
has,  'From  this  however  people  accuse  us  of  madness,  affirming  that 
we  assign  the  second  place  after  the  Immutable  and  Eternal  God 
and  Father  of  all  things,  to  a  crucified  man.'  [Apol.  1.  n.  13.  pp.9, 
10.  Oxf.  Tr.] 

In  Minutius  Felix,  the  heathen  objects,  '  He  who  explains  their 
ceremonies  by  reference  to  a  man  punished  by  extreme  suffering  for 
his  wickedness,  and  to  the  deadly  wood  of  the  Cross,  appropriates 
fitting  altars  for  reprobate  and  wicked  men,  that  they  may  worship 
what  they  deserve.'  [Octav.  p.  86  ed.  Ouz.  Ante-Nic.  Lib.  T.  viii. 
p.  463.] 

Octavius  answers,  '  In  that  you  attribute  to  our  religion  the  wor 
ship  of  a  criminal  and  his  Cross,  you  wander  far  from  the  neighbour 
hood  of  the  truth,  in  thinking  that  either  a  criminal  deserved,  or 
that  an  earthly  being  was  able,  to  be  believed  God.'  [Ib.  p.  180 
ed.  Ouz.  p.  499.  Ed.  Tr.] 

Arnobius  meets  the  taunt,  '  But  says  my  opponent,  the  deities 
are  not  inimical  to  you,  because  you  worship  the  omnipotent  God  ; 
but  because  you  both  allege  that  one  born  as  men  are,  and  put  to  death 
on  the  cross,  which  is  a  disgraceful  punishment  even  for  worthless 
men,  was  God,  and  because  you  believe  that  he  still  lives,  and  be 
cause  you  worship  him  in  daily  supplication.'  [adv.  Gentes  i.  36.] 
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And  again,  '  But  lie  died  nailed  to  the  Cross.  What  is  that  to 
the  argument  ?  For  neither  does  the  kind  and  disgrace  of  the  death 
change  his  words  or  deeds,  nor  will  the  weight  of  his  teaching  ap 
pear  less,  because  he  freed  himself  from  the  shackles  of  the  body,  not 
by  a  natural  separation,  but  departed  by  reason  of  violence  offered 
to  him.'  [Ib.  c.  40.] 

'  And  yet,  O  ye  who  laugh  because  we  worship  One  who  died  an 
ignominious  death,  do  not  ye  too,  by  consecrating  shrines  to  him, 
honour  father  Liber,  who  was  torn  limb  from  limb  by  the  Titans  ? ' 
[Ib.  c.  41.] 

Lactantius,  '  I  come  now  to  the  passion  itself,  which  is  often  cast 
in  our  teeth  as  a  reproach :  that  we  worship  a  man,  and  one  who 
was  visited  and  tormented  with  remarkable  punishment.'  [Inst. 
Div.  iv.  16  p.  248.  Ed.  Tr.] 

'  For  some  one  may  perchance  say ;  Why,  if  He  was  God  and 
chose  to  die,  did  He  not  at  least  suffer  by  some  honourable  kind  of 
death  ?  Why  was  it  by  the  cross  especially  ?  Why  by  an  infamous 
kind  of  punishment,  which  may  appear  unworthy  of  a  man  if  he  is 
free,  although  guilty?'.  [Ib.  c.  26  p.  277-] 

The  taunts  were  continued  even  in  the  time  of  S.  Augustine.  He 
says,  '  The  wise  of  this  world  insult  us  as  to  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and 
say,  'What  heart  have  ye,  who  worship  a  Crucified  God  ?'  He  an 
swers,  '  What  heart  have  we  ?  Not  your's.  For  the  wisdom  of  this 
world  is  foolishness  with  God.'  [Serin.  174.  n.  9.  Opp.  v.  832. 
Ben.  (Serm.  124  p.  893  Oxf.  Tr.)] 

And  '  Let  us  not  be  ashamed  of  the  Name  of  Christ.  Let  us  be 
insulted,  that  we  believe  in  One  Crucified,  in  One  slain — 'Yes,'  he 
answers,  'in  One  slain,  but  from  Whom  unless  the  Blood  flowed,  the 
hand-writing  of  our  sins  would  yet  remain.'  [Serm.  279.  n.  8.  Opp. 
v.  1132.] 

"  He  is  ridiculed  by  fools  and  unbelievers,  Who  subdued  the  world 
to  His  faith  and  gave  to  the  saints  the  dignity  of  the  Christian  name." 
Theophilus  Pasch.  iii.  (in  S.  Jerome  Ep.  c.  p.  617-  ed.  Vail.) 
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"  BLESSED  ARE  THE   MEEK." 


S.  MATT.  v.  5. 

"  Blessed  are  the  meek :  for  they  shall  inherit  the 
earth." 

THE  Beatitudes  stand  in  the  forefront  of  the  Gospel, 
as  a  sort  of  proclamation,  what  must  be  the  minds  of 
those,  who  would  be,  themselves,  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  good  soldiers  in  His  army,  which  was  to  pre 
vail  by  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb  and,  through  the 
merits  of  that  one  meritorious  Sacrifice,  their  own 
self-sacrifice,  until  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  should 
become  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of  His  Christ 
This  their  purpose  was  not  explained  then.  But 
thus  much  lay  upon  the  surface,  that  when  the  mul 
titudes  came  around,  Jesus  went  up  into  a  mountain 
and  pronounced  these  blessings,  as  a  prelude  to  His 
fuller  teaching.  He  seems  to  say,  by  the  place 
which  He  assigns  to  them,  "  Of  such  as  these,  and 
these  only,  is  My  kingdom  :  this  is  the  alphabet  to  be 
learned  by  My  disciples :  whoso  learneth  not  these 
first  precepts  will  be  turned  back  by  others,  with 
which  he  will  meet  hereafter :  look  well  at  them,  ac 
knowledge  them,  as  at  least  to  be  worked  into  your 
souls  hereafter,  and  so,  follow  Me." 

Plainly  the  very  union  of  them  implies  thus  much, 
that  no  one  is  complete  in  itself.  No  one  could  or 
would  fulfil  the  one,  who  had  not  learned  others  also. 
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To  mention  two,  not  on  the  surface  connected,  the 
merciful  and  the  pure  in  heart,  how  many  in  the 
world's  estimation  seem  to  be  merciful,  to  a  certain 
degree,  i.  e.  to  have  pity  on  the  poor,  to  do  generous 
actions,  who  yet  do  not  profess  to  be  pure  in  heart ! 
Yet  Nathan's  parable,  which  brought  repentance  to 
David,  shews  how  intensely  selfish  impurity  becomes. 
All  those  who  suffer  by  man's  sins,  of  which  they 
become  the  accomplices,  were  some  one's  "  little 
ewe-lambs"  once  :  any  how  they  were  Christ's  lambs, 
washed  by  His  Blood,  sealed  by  His  mark,  received 
into  His  Bosom. 

But  also  there  is  this  common  to  all,  that  they  all 
imply  some  degree  of  self-denial,  self-sacrifice  or 
temporal  hardness,  willingly  endured  for  the  sake  of 
God.  Of  some  this  is  expressed,  as  of  those  in  whom 
the  blessings  culminate,  those  who  are  "  persecuted 
for  righteousness  sake,"  and,  "  when  men  shall  revile 
you  and  persecute  you  and  say  all  manner  of  evil 
against  you  falsely,  for  My  sake."  But  "  mourning  " 
too  is  from  some  outward  or  inward  sorrow,  although 
this  issues  in  the  cry  of  the  soul  to  God  :  rarely 
would  it,  unoccasioned  by  ought  besides,  be  solely 
from  the  soul's  missing  its  seemingly  absent  God. 
Hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  are  the  burn 
ing  disquiet  of  the  soul,  through  the  body  of  death 
in  which  it  is  imprisoned,  and  for  its  unlikeness  to 
its  God.  The  histories  of  saints  attest  with  what 
hardness  and  self-discipline  purity  of  soul  is,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  maintained  :  the  history  of  sinners, 
how  incompatible  it  is  with  self-indulgence  or  ful 
ness  of  bread.  Mercifulness,  in  its  very  name,  implies 
a  fellow-suffering.  Compassion,  sympathy,  mitleid, 
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mark  by  their  very  names  that  there  is  no  true  fellow- 
feeling,  unless  we  ourselves,  in  our  degree,  suffer  with 
those  who  suffer.  Of  involuntary  poverty  there  can 
be  no  question ;  all  by  nature  shrink  from  it,  as  in 
volving  privation,  hardship,  scarcity  of  things  plea 
sant,  bodily  sufferings;  and  yet,  well-used,  it  must 
be  blessed,  since  it  was  the  lot  which  our  Lord  chose 
for  Himself  and  His  Apostles.  Poverty  of  spirit  also 
cannot  be  obtained  but  by  much  mental  privation, 
cutting  off  occasions  of  self-display,  curbing  its  own 
spirit,  checking  all  self-elation,  whether  from  within 
or  from  worldly  prosperity  or  popular  favour,  im 
mersing  itself  evermore  in  the  abyss  of  its  own 
nothingness,  and  knowing  itself  to  be  nothing  (not 
saying  it  only,)  and  God  to  be  all. 

So  lastly,  as  to  this  Beatitude  "  Blessed  are  the 
meek."  Meekness  is  not  easiness  of  disposition,  even 
if  "  not,"  by  nature,  "  easily  provoked:"  it  is  not 
sweetness  of  temper,  beautiful  as  this  is.  It  is  not 
kindliness,  nor  gentleness,  nor  kind-heartedness. 
These  are,  or  may  be,  beautiful  natural  gifts  of  God. 
It  is  a  grace  formed  by  suffering ;  as,  in  the  language 
moulded  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  afflicted,  suffering, 
meek,  humble,  are  scarcely  distinguishable a;  a  pros 
perous  man  in  this  world  would  not  ordinarily  have 
these  graces  specially  called  out,  and  so,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  God  drew  His  servants  more, 
as  little  children,  by  temporal  rewards,  the  mention 
of  meekness  is  rare,  and  those  who  are  so  called 
are  mostly  implied  to  have  been  in  sufferingb;  as  one 

a  »jy,  one  afflicted  and  meek ;  uy,  one  meek,  but  mostly  afflicted. 

b  The  singular  uy  "meek"  only  occurs  Nu.  xii.  3,  of  Moses; 

the  meek  (plur.)  are  implied  to  be  in  trouble.  Ps.  ix.  13.  x.  12. 
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would  not  call  one  "  patient,"  who  had  nothing  to 
endure.     It  is,  we  know,  "  one  who  suffers" 

So,  beautiful  and  joyous  as  this  our  redeemed 
world  is,  because  it  is  engoldened  with  light  from 
above,  suffering  is  stamped  upon  it,  as  the  condition 
of  God-given  excellence.  So  was  each  pattern  of 
meekness  in  the  Old  Testament  formed.  How  fiery 
was  Moses,  when  he  thought  that  his  brethren  would 
have  understood  by  his  slaying  the  Egyptian,  how 
that  God  by  his  hand  would  deliver  themc !  And 
God  sent  him  into  the  wilderness  and  tamed  him  for 
those  forty  years,  with  no  employment  that  we 
know  of,  but  to  tend  the  flock  of  his  father-in-law : 
to  long,  it  may  be,  for  the  redemption  of  his  people 
and  to  hold  converse  with  his  God,  until,  when  he  had 
reached  the  utmost  limit  of  man's  usual  term  of  life, 
God  sent  him,  armed  with  His  own  might  but  with 
his  shepherd's  crook  only  for  his  weapon.  "When  he 
said,  in  consciousness  of  his  own  powerlessness, 
" d  Who  am  I  that  I  should  go  unto  Pharaoh,  that  I 
should  bring  forth  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
Egypt?"  then  was  he  a  fitting  instrument  in  the 
Hands  of  Him  Who  useth  the  " e  weak  things  of  the 
world  to  confound  th  e  things  which  are  mighty. "  Yet 
not  even  so,  nor  until  he  had  endured  the  continued 
contradiction  and  ingratitude  of  God's  people,  ever 

(and  so,  16)  xxxiv.  3,  Ixix.  33,  Ixxvi.  10,  cxlvii.  6,  Pr.  xiv.  21, 
Isa.  xi.  4,  Ixi.  1 .  Suffering  is  mentioned  in  the  context  Ps.  xxii. 
27  ;  they  are  united  with  the  poor,  Isa.  xxix.  19.  Am.  ii.  7.  There 
is  no  mention  of  suffering,  Ps.  xxv.  9,  xxxvii.  1 1,  cxlix.  4.  Pr.  iii. 
34.  xvi.  19,  though  here  contrasted  with  wealth.  "Meekness" 
(subst.)  is  only  mentioned  Ps.  xv.  33.  xviii.  12.  xxii.  4.  Zeph.  iii.  3. 
as  an  attribute  of  the  Messiah,  Ps.  xlv.  4.  and  of  God  Ps.  xvii.  36. 
c  Acts  vii.  25.  d  Exod.  iii.  11.  *  i  Cor.  i.  27. 
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hardening  their  hearts  at  each  fresh  trial,  reproach 
ing  him  for  their  deliverance,  almost  ready  to  stone 
himf,  ready  to  be  worn  out  by  his  daily  toil  for  them, 
interceding  with  God  again  and  again  for  them,  did 
he  come  to  be  entitled  "^very  meek  above  all  the 
men  which  were  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,"  and  then 
God  declared  unto  him  that  He  would  speak  with 
"hhim  mouth  to  mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in 
dark  speeches ;  and  the  similitude  of  the  Lord  shall 
he  behold." 

How  does  the  Apostle,  who  had  learned  the  bless 
edness  of  endurance  (u  '  we  count  them  happy  which 
endure,"  as  if  it  were  the  received  maxim  and  prac 
tice  of  Christians)  how  does  he  burst  out  in  admira 
tion  at  the  patience  of  Job,  as  an  ensample  to  us, 
"Ye  have  heard  of  the  patience  of  Job,  and  have 
seen  the  end  of  the  Lord ; "  how  He  requited  him. 
"k Blessed,"  says  a  father,  "was  Job,  while  he  lived 
righteously  in  riches ;  but  more  blessed,  when  he  was 
more  righteous  in  poverty.  Blessed  was  he,  when 
surrounded  by  ten  sons;  more  blessed,  when,  stricken 
at  once  with  fatherlessness  of  all,  he  remained  im- 
moveable  in  the  love  of  God.  Blessed  was  he  in 
soundness  of  body,  more  blessed  was  he  made  by  its 
sores ;  more  blessed  too  amid  the  ashes,  than  in  the 
palace  inlaid  with  marble." 

How  meek  was  David,  when  his  humility  moved 
even  Saul  who  was  seeking  his  life1:  "Af.er  whom 
dost  thou  pursue?  after  a  dead  dog,  after  a  flea?" 
or  again  in  the  humility  of  his  penitence,  when  he 

f  Exod.  xvii.  4.  s  Num.  xii.  3.  h  Ib.  8. 

i  S.  James  v.  1 1 .          kg.  puig.  Ep.  ii.  9.  ad  Gall.  Bibl.  P.  ix.  88. 
1  1  Sam.  xxiv.  1-15.  xxvi.  18-23. 
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said  to  those  who  would  avenge  him,  "  Let  him 
curse,  since  God  hath  said  unto  him,  Curse  David." 
One  brief  hour  of  self-exaltation  and  self-confidence 
brought  those  terrible  sins,  which  have  been  an 
occasion  for  blasphemies  to  this  day,  that  God  so 
forgave  and  so  loved  one  who  had  so  sinned,  but 
who,  save  in  that  one  dreadful  fall,  so  loved  Him 
and  so  repented. 

What  should  one  say  of  that  great  cloud  of  wit 
nesses,  unknown  to  man  but  known  to  God,  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  the  Old  Testament,  types  be 
forehand  of  our  Lord,  who  had  m  trials  of  mockings 
and  scourgings,  of  bonds  and  imprisonment,  who 
were  stoned,  sawn  asunder,  slain  with  the  sword, 
wandering  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins,  destitute, 
afflicted,  tormented? 

And  when  He,  the  long-expected,  was  to  come,  He 
to  "  "Whom  the  obedience  of  the  nations  "  was  to  be, 
He,  in  Whom  "all  the  families  of  the  earth  were  to 
be  blessed ;  "  He,  Who  should  crush  the  head  of  the 
Enemy  of  our  race  ;  He,  through  Whom  the  law  was 
to  "go  forth  out  of  Zion  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem,"  "Who  should  judge  among  many  people 
and  judge  strong  nations  afar  off,"  in  what  guise  was 
He  to  come?  We  know  the  Gospel  written  in  the 
prophets.  As  one  "Whom  man  despiseth,  He  Whom 
the  nation  abhorreth,  He,  the  servant  of  rulers,"  Who 
"gave  His  back  to  the  smiters,  and  His  cheeks  to 
them  that  plucked  off  the  hair,"  Who  "hid  not  His 
Face  from  shame  and  spitting,"  "  despised  and  re 
jected  of  men,  the  Man  of  Sorrows  and  acquainted 
with  grief,"  oppressed  and  willingly  enduring  it,  yet, 
m  Heb.  xi.  36,  37. 
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withal  "  brought  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  and  as  a 
sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  so  He  opened  not 
His  mouth."  He  should  come  a  king,  but  in  no 
kingly  guise;  lowly  and  riding  on  an  ass;  kings 
should  arise  and  worship,  because  He  was  despised : 
He  should  justify  many,  because  He  should  bear 
their  iniquities;  He  should  divide  the  spoil,  " because 
He  poured  out  His  soul  unto  death,  and  was  number 
ed  with  the  transgressors." 

And  when  He  came  to  save  us,  how  was  He  re 
ceived?  The  Beloved  disciple  sums  it  up:  "The 
light  shineth  in  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compre 
hended  it  not.  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world 
was  made  by  Him,  and  the  world  knew  Him  not. 
He  came  unto  His  own,  and  His  own  received  Him 
not."  Until  the  hour  came  to  fulfil  His  mission,  He 
increased  in  favour  with  man,  as  with  God n.  But 
then  !  S.  Paul,  even  after  having  spoken  of  those 
Sufferings  of  the  Cross,  singles  out  as  the  chief, 
"°  Behold  Him,  Who  endured  such  contradiction  of 
sinners  against  Himself."  Those  Sufferings  were  to 
Him,  what  we  cannot  imagine.  For  He  only  knew 
the  depths  of  endless  misery,  from  which  He  came  to 
save  them ;  and  they,  in  their  contradiction,  refused 
to  be  saved.  He  only  knew  that  portion  of  endless 
bliss,  in  which  He  would  have  placed  each  of  them; 
and  they,  one  by  one,  would  not.  He  Alone  knew 
the  Infinite  depth  of  that  holiness,  against  which 
they  blasphemed.  He  only,  in  His  Infinite  love, 
could  feel,  what  a  wound  it  was  to  that  love.  Con 
ceive  yourself,  with  charred  hands,  labouring  to 
rescue  a  tender  child  from  the  fire  which  would  con- 

n  S.  Luke  ii.  52.  °  Heb.  xii.  3. 
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sumo  her,  and  her  even  passionately  putting  aside 
the  hand  which  would  rescue  her,  and  turning  the 
more  to  it.  And  yet  this  was  the  whole  of  His 
ministry !  The  more  He  would  do  for  them,  the 
more  they  turned  against  Him.  Holy  Scripture 
gives  some  few  instances  of  it ;  but,  at  the  last, 
when  the  Chief  Priests  and  all  the  Council  sought 
for  false  witness  against  Jesus  to  put  Him  to  death, 
"Pmany,"  we  are  told,  "bare  false  witness  against 
Him ;  but  their  witness  agreed  not  together."  God 
did  not  will  that  Holy  Scripture  should  be  occupied 
with  the  false  witnesses  which  they  then  bare.  It 
mentions  only  one  thing,  which  they  alleged,  which 
so  far  was  nearly  true.  They  alleged  that  they  them 
selves  heard  Him  say  it;  yet  they  alleged  it  wrongly, 
for  they  say,  "  we  heard  Him  say,  I  will  destroy,  " 
whereas  He  said  "  Destroy ;  "  which,  of  course,  they 
would  not  do  as  to  their  material  temple.  Yet  even 
so  their  inferences  were  untrue  :  "  neither  so  did 
their  witness  agree  together."  Yet  they  would  have 
Him  answer  their  false-witness,  hoping  even  thus  to 
extract  something  which  they  might  distort  against 
Him.  How  they  watched  Him  and  sent  forth  spies, 
which  might  feign  themselves  just  men q,  that  they 
might  take  hold  of  His  words  !  And  when  He,  Who 
shall  be  Judge  of  quick  and  dead,  was  before  His 
earthly  judge,  they  poured  out  what  they  thought 
that  they  had  gathered.  Yet  even  thus  "  their  wit 
ness  agreed  not  together."  Him  "Whose  meat  it  was 
to  do  the  will  of  Him  Who  sent  Him,  they  called  u  a 
gluttonous  man  and  a  wine-bibber : "  Him  Who  was 
the  Truth  and  of  Whom  they  bare  witness,  " r  We 
P  S.  Mark  xiv.  55,  56.  4  S.  Luke  xx.  20.  r  S.  Mark  xii.  14. 
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know  that  Thou  art  True  and  teachest  the  way  of  God 
in  Truth  "  they  called  "  s  that  deceiver ;  "  "  * He  de- 
ceiveth  the  people."     Him  Who  came  to  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil,  they  called  by  the  name  of  that 
blasted  spirit,  "  Beelzebub."    " u  Thou  hast  a  devil." 
"  v  Say  we  not  well,  that  Thou  hast  a  devil  ?  "    "  Now 
we  know  that  Thou  hast  a  devil."    "  He  hath  a  devil 
and  is  mad.     Why  hear  ye  Him  ?  "    It  would  be  too 
shocking,  if  Holy  Scripture  had  embodied  all  the 
coarse  things  which  the  infuriated  crowd  said ;  but 
we  can  imagine  them  in  some  degree,  from  the  things 
in  which  a  rough  modern  crowd  would  vent  itself 
against  any  object  of  their  displeasure.     They  blind 
folded  Him  and  struck  Him  on  the  Face  and  asked 
Him,  "  w  Prophesy  unto  us.  Thou  Christ,  who  is  he 
that  smote  Thee?"     As  if  they  would  say,  "Aha! 
Aha  !  now  we  have  brought  Thy  claims  to  be  a  pro 
phet  to  the  test,  and  Thou  canst  not  vindicate  Thy 
self;  "  and  the  coarse  jeers  ring  in  our  ears,  as  they 
afterwards  challenged  Him  and  mocked  Him,  Uxlf 
He  be  the  King  of  Israel,  let  Him  now  come  down 
from  the  Cross,  and  we  will  believe  Him."     And 
Jesus  kept  that  Divine  silence,  and  only  answered 
their  " Crucify  Him,  Crucify  Him,"  with  "Father, 
forgive  them?." 

Was  the  disciple  to  be  "  above  his  Master,  or  the 
servant  above  his  Lord?"  "zlt  is  enough,"  our  Lord 
says,  "for  the  disciple  to  be  as  his  Master,  and  the 
servant  as  his  Lord."  "If  they  have  called  the  Master 
of  the  house  Beelzebub,  how  much  more  them  of  his 

*  S.Matt.  xxvii.  63.  *  S.  John  vii.  12.  u  Ib.  20. 

v  Ib.  vjii.  48,  52.  x.  20.         w  S.  Luke  xxii.  64.  S.  Matt.  xxvi.  68, 
x  S.  Matt,  xxvii.  42.      y  S.Luke  xxiii.  34.      z  S.  Matt.  x.  25, 
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household !  "  How  do  the  Apostles  describe  their 
calling  ?  S.  Paul  speaks  in  the  name  of  them  all. 
"  aGod  hath  set  forth  us,  the  Apostles,  last,  as  a  spec 
tacle  to  the  world  and  to  angels  and  to  men."  And 
what  was  this  drama,  which  was  to  be  beheld,  to 
fix  the  minds  of  men  and  angels  ?  Suffering  and 
revilingSj  endured  patiently.  "  We,"  he  says,  "are 
accounted  fools  for  Christ :  weak,  despised ;  to  this 
hour  we  both  hunger  and  thirst  and  are  naked  and 
buffeted  and  have  no  certain  dwelling-place :  being 
reviled,  we  bless ;  being  persecuted,  we  suffer ;  being 
defamed,  we  entreat ;  we  are  made  as  the  filth  of  the 
earth,  the  offscouring  of  all  things  unto  this  day." 
And  another  Apostle  speaks  of  it,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  an  every  day  thing,  "b  whereas  they  speak  of 
you  as  evil  doers."  And  the  Jews  at  Borne  knew 
nothing  of  them,  but  that  "cas  concerning  this  sect, 
we  know  that  every  where  it  is  spoken  against." 

So  it  continued  to  be.  No  charge  was  too  absurd 
to  be  believed.  They,  the  purity  of  whose  lives  was 
attested  by  the  heathen01,  were  persecuted  for  incests 
in  their  public  worship ;  they  who  abstained  from 
such  use  of  blood  as  remained  in  things  strangled, 
were  believed  in  their  worship  to  eat  infants e.  A 
Christian  they  accounted  "  an  enemy  of  the  gods,  of 
the  emperors,  of  the  law,  of  morals,  of  all  nature;"  yet 
dreaded  to  enquire,  lest  they  should  find  the  accusa 
tions  false.  "Eolly,  vanity,  old  wives'  fables,  puerile 
phrenzies,"  and  the  like,  were  the  common  heathen 

*  1  Cor.  iv.  9—14.  b  \  S.Pet.ii.  12.  iii.  16. 

c  Acts  xxviii.  22.  a  Tert.  Apol.  c.  50  and  n.  z  p.  105  ; 

c.  9,  p.  24  and  n.  f.  Oxf.  Tr.  e  ib.  c.  2.  p.  4,  5.  and  others 

p.  5,  n.  q.  *Id.  de  test.  an.  n.  s. 
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mockery.  But  "gthe  foolishness  of  God"  proved 
"  wiser  than  men  and  the  weakness  of  God  was 
stronger  than  men."  As  individuals  were  won  to 
the  Gospel  by  the  observed  meekness  of  their  fellow- 
travellers11,  so  was  the  world  won  by  the  sufferings 
of  Christians.  So  was  our  Lord's  prophecy  fulfilled, 
"  the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth."  "  Shall  inherit 
it."  It  was  not  theirs;  they  gat  it  not  through  might 
of  their  own,  but  as  His  Inheritance,  to  Whom  they 
belonged,  Whose  they  were,  Whose  lowliness  they 
followed,  Who  suffered  in  them,  Who  spake  by  them, 
Who  crowned  them  and  was  crowned  in  them,  to 
Whom  it  had  been  said,  "I  will  give  Thee  the  hea 
then  for  Thine  inheritance,  and  the  utmost  parts  of 
the  earth  for  Thy  possession."  "  Inasmuch  as  they 
had  been  taught  not  to  resist,"  says  an  early  Apolo 
gist  J,athey  kept  this  gentle  and  loving  law;  therefore 
they  accomplished  what  they  had  not,  had  they, 
mighty  as  they  were,  received  permission  to  war." 
"  kThe  Church,  shivering  the  assaults  of  the  Pagans, 
was  more  and  more  strengthened,  not  by  resisting, 
but  by  enduring."  alThat  very  obstinacy,  with 
which  ye  upbraid  us,  is  the  teacher.  For  who  is 
not  stirred  up  by  the  contemplation  of  it  to  enquire, 
what  there  is  in  the  core  of  the  matter?  Who,  when 
he  hath  enquired,  doth  not  join  us?  Who,  when  he 
hath  joined  us,  doth  not  long  to  suffer?  " 

The  condition  of  the  victory  of  the  Gospel,  in  the 
appointment  of  God,  was  three  centuries  of  meek  and 
patient  suffering.  It  was  not  for  want  of  strength. 

?  1  Cor.  i.  25.         &  S.  Justin  M.  Apol.  i.  16.  p.  12.  Oxf.  Tr. 

1  Orig.  c.  Cels.  iii.  8.  p.  452  de  la  Rue. 
k  S.  Aug.  de  Ag.  Christ,  c.  12.  *  Tert.  Apol.  c.  50. 
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UmWe  can  count  your  armies;  our  numbers  in  a  single 
province  will  be  greater.  Tor  what  war  should  we 
not  be  sufficient  and  ready,  even  though  unequal  in 
number,  who  so  willingly  are  put  to  death,  if  it  were 
not,  in  this  religion  of  ours,  more  lawful  to  be  slain 
than  to  slay  ?  "  But  so  had  God  foretold,  "n  Not  by 
might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  And  so  God  spread  them,  through 
suffering,  within  and  without  the  Eoman  empire. 
The  king  of  Parthia  was  the  conquest  of  the  Gospel 
earlier  than  Constantine.  It  ran  like  lightning  from 
Britain  to  India  ;  but  its  conquests  every  where  were 
through  its  own  blood,  or,  since  they  belonged  to 
Jesus,  in  a  manner  anew  the  blood  of  Jesus,  since 
the  Apostle  says,  "°  we  are  members  of  His  Body,  of 
His  Flesh  and  of  His  bones."  It  has  survived  all 
empires ;  it  is  not  confined  like  the  Buddhist  atheism 
or  the  Brahmin  pantheism,  however  numerous  their 
adherents,  to  single,  however  large,  localities ;  it  is 
still  prevailing;  and  the  only  religion,  which  pro 
pagates  like  it,  is  a  heresy  from  it ;  which  learned 
what  it  has  of  truth  from  an  apostate  monk,  and 
a  Jewish  renegade.  It  wins  from  all;  it  loses  to 
none. 

Hindered  though  we  be  through  our  sad  divisions, 
to  the  heathen  we  seem  but  one,  who  worship  One 
God,  the  Trinity  in  Unity  and  Unity  in  Trinity,  and 
have  one  hope  of  salvation  in  One  Who  took  our  na 
ture  upon  Him,  Perfect  God  and  yet  Perfect  Man. 
East,  West,  North  and  South,  the  compass  of  our 
Eedeemer's  kingdom  is  enlarged,  as  was  said  of  old 

m  Tert.  Apol.  c.,  37.  p.  78.  Oxf.  Tr. 
n  Zceh.  ir.  6.  °  Eph.  v.  30. 
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to  the  promised  king;  "^The  people  shall  be  subdued 
unto  Thee,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  king's  enemies. 
Instead  of  thy  fathers,  thou  shalt  have  children,  whom 
thou  mayest  make  princes  in  all  lands." 

' '  For  they  the  Church's  princes  are, 
Triumphant  leaders  in  the  war, 
In  heavenly  courts  a  warrior  band. 
True  lights  to  lighten  every  land." 

Why  have  I  chosen  this  Beatitude  for  our  thoughts 
this  morning  ?  To  speak  briefly,  because,  although 
it  is  the  grace  which  our  Lord  especially  commanded 
to  us,  it  is,  I  fear,  of  all  the  rarest ;  because  it  was 
eminently  possessed  by  him,  in  memory  of  the  gift  of 
whom  to  us,  on  this  day  q,  this  day  has  been  chosen 
for  the  dedication  of  this  magnificent  Chapel ;  then, 
because  it  is  specially  needed  now,  has  now  too  a 
greater  promise,  and  yet  is  most  opposite  to  every 
natural  temper  of  the  day. 

Is  it  not  rare?  Notwithstanding  this  reign  of 
corruption,  many,  I  trust,  have  by  the  grace  of  God 
been  kept  pure  in  heart.  Amid  this  tyranny  of  self- 
indulgence,  we  cannot  but  marvel  at  the  grace  of 
God,  which  so  makes  the  religious  poor  accept,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  the  suffering  so  predominant  among 
them,  from  which  we  should  so  shrink.  Eeal  repent 
ance  is  no  longer  hindered  by  that  speedy  self-for 
giveness,  which  dismissed  past  sin,  without  a  pang, 
because  it  was  past ;  some  mourn  abidingly  the  sin 
which  aggravated  the  Sufferings  of  Jesus,  Who  died 
to  save  them  "  from  its  guilt  and  power,"  and  Who 

p  Ps.  xlv.  6, 17. 

<l  John  ICeblc  was  born  on  S.  Mark's  Day,  179?. 
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felt  sharply  the  ingratitude  which  would  despise  in 
themselves  the  price  of  His  Blood.  Amid  this  yoke 
of  luxury,  there  are,  I  trust,  many  merciful,  though 
most  among  those  who  have  the  least;  and  Urrich 
men  furnished  with  ability"  (like  the  giver  of  this 
glorious  Chapel)  who  are  not  put  to  shame  by  that 
elder  people  of  God,  who  knew  not  as  yet  the  love 
of  Christ,  are,  I  fear,  very  rare.  The  fomenters  of 
quarrels  are,  I  fear,  more  frequent  than  the  peace 
makers.  Yet  these  too  even  abound,  at  least  through 
our  natural  national  kindliness.  Zeal  there  is  for 
God,  in  a  manner,  although  it  seems  just  now,  alas, 
that  it  shews  itself  more  in  hostility  to  one  another, 
than  in  striving  to  win,  one  the  other,  to  the  truth 
as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

But  meekness,  where  is  it?  I  fear  that  most  would 
find  it  difficult  to  form  a  picture  to  themselves,  what 
it  is,  or  wherein  it  consists.  We  can  see,  thanks 
be  to  God,  persons  devoted,  generous,  kindhearted, 
forgivers  of  injuries;  some,  self-sacrificing;  many 
doing,  one  trusts,  the  work  which  God  giveth  them 
to  do,  for  His  sake,  diligent  in  their  callings;  tender 
hearted  to  those  who  suffer;  but,  looking  at  the 
surface  only,  how  people  take  affronts,  contradic 
tions,  contempt, — meekness  certainly  does  not  seem 
the  grace  which  people  specially  cultivate,  or  even 
think  about. 

Yet,  together  with  that  all- comprehensive  grace  of 
self-denying  charity,  charity  formed  on  the  model 
of  His  sacrifice  of  Himself  for  love  of  us  His  rebel 
creatures,  meekness  and  humility  are  the  graces 
which  He  himself  set  forth  as  to  be  learned  of  Him. 

r  Ecclus.  xliv.  6. 
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He  is  the  pattern,  of  course,  as  well  as  the  source  of 
every  grace.  It  may  be,  that  a  former  generation 
may  have  spoken  somewhat  coldly  about  our  Divine 
Master  as  our  Pattern,  not  dwelling  proportionately 
upon  Him,  as  our  Kedeemer.  Still  there  was  a 
loyalty  about  that  devotion,  which  we  may  well  wish 
back  again.  For  it  must  needs  have  its  Saviour  ever 
before  its  eyes:  it  could  not  but  have  a  personal 
individual  love  for  Him,  Whom  it  was  ever  behold 
ing  :  Whose  ineffable  grace  it  was  ever  seeking  to 
transfuse  into  itself;  Who  was  the  inseparable  Com 
panion  of  its  life.  How  must  thej  have  looked  to 
Jesus,  to  whom  the  life  of  Christ  was  the  rule  of 
lifer;  who  beheld  pourtrayecl  in  Him  all  true  piety 
and  virtue,  which,  as  God  should  enable  them,  they 
were  to  copy  !  Conceive  yourself  .for  a  single  day, 
steadily,  in  all  things,  asking  yourself,  "  How  would 
Christ  act,  how  should  I  act,  so  as  to  be  most  like 
unto  Christ?" 

But  of  all  those  graces,  what  He  has  Himself  set 
specially  before  us  as  to  be  learned  of  Him  are,  that 
new  Commandment,  "love  one  another,  as  I  have 
loved  you,"  with  a  self-sacrificing,  self-denying  love, 
and  that  of  meekness  and  lowliness.  "Take  My 
yoke  upon  you  and  learn  of  Me ;  for  I  am  meek  and 
lowly  of  heart."  "Learn  of  Me,"  says  a  father8,  "not 
to  frame  a  world,  not  to  create  all  things  visible  and 
invisible,  not,  in  this  same  world  to  do  wonderful 
things  and  raise  the  dead,  but  *  because  I  am  meek 
and  lowly  of  heart.'  Wouldest  thou  be  great,  begin 
from  the  least.  Thinkest  thou  to  construct  a  great 

r  S.  Bern,  ad  mil.  templi  c.  1 1 . 
3  B.  Aug.  Serin.  Ixix.  Ben.  [xix.  p.  160  Oxf,  Tr.~| 
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and  lofty  building,  first  think  of  the  foundation  of 
humility." 

But  this  again  is  no  common  meekness  nor  lowli 
ness;  no  meekness,  which  human  nature,  unengraced, 
could  simulate ;    no   soft  natural  temperament,   no 
sweetness  of  soul,  however  beautiful,  no  forbearance, 
out  of  mere  regard  to  what  is  seemly;  but  meek 
ness,  learned  from  Himself,  inwrought  by  His  Spirit 
through  continued  study  of  His  Divine  meekness, 
the  daughter  of  humility,  the  mother  of  patience. 
It  pervades  the  whole  of  life.     Look  at  it,  as  His 
Apostles  taught  it,  who  had  learned  of  Him,  who 
spake  by  His  Spirit.     They  name  it  as  an  essential 
fruit  of  the  Spirit i.   Where  it  is  altogether  wanting, 
there  the  Spirit  of  Christ  is  not,  or  is  well-nigh 
stifled  :  it  and  some  sister-graces  are  singled  out  as 
essential  to  our  walking  "worthy  of  the  vocation 
wherewith  we  are  called,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy 
and  beloved  v:  it  included  w  speaking  evil  of  no  man, 
not  of  the  heathen  magistrates  who  persecuted  them 
to  the  death,  and  that,  in  memory  of  what  we  (S.  Paul 
includes  himself)  had  once  been.    It  is  alike  essential 
to  receiving  and  imparting  truth  or  removing  error. 
To  the  reception  of  truth  is  required  not  only  the 
removal  of  defilement  and  of  exuberance  of  wicked 
ness,   but  meekness.     Through  this  alone  can  we 
receive  or  retain  in  living  faith  the  Word  of  Go'd, 
engrafted  in  our  hearts  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  the 
salvation  of  our  souls  x.     If  we  would  impart  ought 
to  others,  it  suffices  not  that  we  have  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  and  ourselves  practise  what  we  know, 

t  Gal.  v.  23.  u  Eph.  iv.  1,  2.  v  Col.  iii.  12. 

w  Tit.  iii.  1-3,  x  S.James  i.  21, 
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unless  we  speak  "in  meekness  of  wisdom?."  This 
was  their  law  toward  their  heathen  persecutors, 
(would  we  had  more  of  it  in  these  days  of  con 
troversy)  "zbe  not  ye  troubled;  but  be  ready  to 
give  to  every  one  that  asketh  you,  an  account  of  the 
faith  which  is  in  you,"  not  by  arguing  which  con 
vinces  no  one  and  provokes  but  nausea a ;  but  by  con 
fessing  "in  meekness  and  fear."  This  especially 
belongs  to  us  the  Clergy  and  all  who  hope  to  become 
such,  "bto  be  meek  towards  all  men,"  without  excep 
tion,  be  they  what  they  may,  revile  us  how  they  may, 
"enduring  with  meekness"  those  who  set  themselves 
against  the  truth.  This  is  the  condition  of  reproof 
even  of  open  fault,  "c  instruct  such  an  one  in  the 
spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself  lest  thou  also 
be  tempted,"  and  fall  into  the  very  sin  which,  for 
getful  of  human  frailty,  thou  rebukest. 

And  for  this  we  are  to  set  Christ  ever  before  us. 
"  Learn  of  Me."  For  who  could  care  to  be  thought 
well  of,  when  his  Lord  was  called  "Beelzebub?"  Who 
could  regard  human  opinion,  if  he  thought  of  his 
Lord  being  called  "that  deceiver?"  Who  could 
Heed  being  counted  a  fool,  if  he  remembered  his 
Lord's  demeanour,  when  they  said,  "  He  is  beside 
Himself?" 

Nor  need  we  only  have  before  our  eyes  all  those 
horrors  of  the  Passion.  Every  grace,  every  beauty, 
has  its  likeness  in  God,  and  in  Him  Who,  being 
God,  was  also  Man,  and  is  Unchangeably  what  He 
was.  What  meekness  can  He  have  now,  Who  does 
not  come  visibly  face  to  face  with  contempt  ?  One 

y  S.  James iii.  13.      z  1  S.  Pet.  iii.  15.      a  Tert.  de Prescript,  c.  17. 
b  2  Tim.  ii.  24,  25.  add'  1  Tim,  vi.  11.        c  Gal.  vi.  1, 
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ground  of  meekness  He  has  not,  Who  had  no  sin. 
But  meekness  we  should  conceive  of,  as  if  loving  un 
disturbed  forbearance,  motionless,  unprovoked  amidst 
any  provocation  or  contempt,  serene  deep  like  the 
blue  sky  above  us."  And  is  He  the  less  despised 
because  we  do  not  see  Him?  Is  He  less  blasphemed, 
because  we  do  not  hear  the  blasphemies  pierce  His 
ears  ?  Is  it  no  contempt  for  one  to  count  udthe  Blood 
of  the  covenant  wherewith  he  was  sanctified,  an  un 
holy  thing,  and  do  despite  to  the  Spirit  of  grace  ?r' 
And  have  we  not  alas  !  manifoldly  provoked  Him  ? 
Has  He  not  borne  patiently  and  lovingly  with  all 
our  waywardnesses  ?  Has  He  been  wearied  with  our 
manifold  contradictions  and  ingratitude  ?  Surely  He 
preaches  meekness  to  us  from  His  throne  of  glory, 
where  He  was  interceding  for  each  one  of  us,  while 
we  were  offending  Him. 

But  how  then  is  this  lowliness  of  soul,  this  self- 
abjection,  this  sense  of  one's  own  nothingness, 
compatible  with  that  greatness  of  soul,  which  the 
heathen  rightly  admired,  with  those  aspirations 
after  what  is  high  and  great  and  noble,  or  with 
those  natural  energies  which  God  has  implanted  in 
us;  those  indistinct  desires,  it  may  be,  but  still, 
strong  yearnings  to  do  something  more  than  such 
around  us  as  live  useless  lives,  concentered  all  in 
self;  with  those  high  aims  and  earnest  longings  which 
God  Himself  gives  ?  How,  I  would  ask  in  turn,  are 
the  foundations  of  this  beautiful  building  reared  to 
the  glory  of  God,  but  themselves  sunk  deep,  unseen, 
unhonoured,  in  the  earth,  buried,  so  as  never  again 
to  be  beheld  by  man's  eye,  compatible  with  this  high 
d  Heb.  x.  29. 
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glorious  canopy,  arched,  as  the  orb  of  the  heavens 
above  us,  themselves  the  footstool  of  the  heaven  of 
heavens  ?  Simply,  because  it  is  one ;  and  without 
that  deep  foundation  the  building  could  not  stand. 
The  loose  and  sandy  earth  has  been  cast  out,  and  so 
the  building  rests  on  a  sure  foundation,  as  the  spi 
ritual  building,  whether  the  Church  or  the  single 
soul,  all  of  earth  being  cast  out,  rests  on  the  one 
Foundation,  which  is  Christ.  Unless  our  fabric  were 
sunk  deep,  so  as  to  reach  Him,  rest  solely  on  Him, 
it  would,  we  know,  rest  upon  the  sand,  and  great 
would  be  the  fall  thereof ! 

So  has  it  been  as  to  every  one  whom  God  has  em 
ployed.  Isaiah,  when  the  King,  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
revealed  Himself  to  the  eyes  of  his  soul,  cried,  "eWoe 
is  me,  for  I  am  undone ;  because  I  am  a  man  of  un 
clean  lips."  When  the  burning  coal,  the  symbol  of 
the  Incarnation  and  the  lowliness  of  Jesus,  which  he 
had  to  proclaim,  had  touched  his  lips,  and  he  was 
told,  "  thine  iniquity  is  taken  away  and  thy  sin 
purged,"  he  answered  to  God's  call,  "Who  will  go 
for  us? — not  "  I  will  go,"  but  "here  am  I;  send 
me."  He  knew  himself  insufficient  of  himself;  but 
if  sent  by  God,  he  could,  through  God,  do  all  for 
which  God  should  send  him.  This  was  the  con 
fession  which  David  made  for  all  Israel,  "f  Through 
God  shall  we  do  great  acts."  "sThey  gat  not  the 
land  in  possession  by  their  own  sword,  neither  was 
it  their  own  arm  that  helped  them ;  but  Thy  right 
hand  and  Thine  arm,  because  Thou  hadst  a  favour 
unto  them." 

Jeremiah  shrank  from  the   office   to  which  God 
0  Is.  vi.  5-9.  f  Ps.  lx.  12.  s  Ib.  xliv.  3. 
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called  him,  saying  "hl  am  but  a  youth,"  but  when 
God  had  touched  his  lips,  he  no  more  excused  him 
self,  for  God  had  said,  "I  am  with  thee." 

"  By  the  grace  of  God,"  S.  Paul  says1,  "I  am  what 
I  am ;  and  His  grace  in  me  was  not  in  vain  ;  but  1 
laboured  more  abundantly  than  they  all ;  "  "  yet  not 
I,"  he  adds  quickly,  "but  the  grace  of  God  which 
was  with  me."  "J I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ 
mstrengthening  me."  He  could  do  great  acts ;  for 
he  knew  that  it  was  Christ  forecoming  him  *  that  he 
might  have  a  good  will ;  accompanying  him,  that  he 
might  bring  it  into  effect ;  perfecting  him,  that  he 
might  be  found  perfect  in  Him.  He  was  but  the 
earthen  vessel,  in  which  God  poured  the  riches  of 
His  grace  ;  only  that  God  gave  him  the  glorious 
power,  through  his  enfreed  will,  to  work  together  with 
Him.  How  gloriously  did  the  light  flash  forth,  when 
the  earthen  vessel  was  broken  and  gone, 

"  As  through  the  clouds  riven 
The  lightnings  have  shone/' 

All  was  from  God,  but  it  was  through  man. 

Think  not  that,  when  speaking  of  meekness,  I  am 
going  to  be  a  "  laudator  temporis  acti  me  "  juvene, 
if,  in  one  respect,  I  contrast  the  times  of  the  begin 
ning  of  this  great  movement  in  which  we  live,  with 
the  present.  For  I  was  least  of  all,  and  if  God 
vouchsafed  to  let  me  be  one  drop  in  the  mighty  tide, 
it  was  that  whatever  God,  I  hoped,  gave  me  to  do,  I 
did  it  with  all  my  might.  He,  I  hope,  did  it  through 
me.  But  I  think  that  he,  whom  we  to-day  com 
memorate,  cast  the  cooling  shadow  of  his  lowliness 
b  Jer.  i.  6.  i  1  Cor.  xv.  10.  i  Phil.  iv.  13, 
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over  all.  Nearly  fifty  years  ago  appeared,  at  a 
father's  wish  and  against  his  own,  an  anonymous 
volume,  unpretending,  reflective,  unimpassioned ;  (he 
describes  it,  " without  poetical  depth  and  fervour''); 
people  called  it  obscure;  his  only  dread  was  lest 
it  should  be  identified  with  himself  and  occasion 
others  to  think  too  well  of  him.  Of  himself,  he 
never  spoke  k  or  alluded  to  it ;  I  should  doubt,  if  he 
remembered  it.  If  others  spoke  of  it,  his  only  title 
for  it  was  "that  book."  Yet  "that  book"  was, 
after  the  Bible  and  Prayer-book,  the  book  which 
renewed,  through  God's  Spirit,  the  devotional  life 
in  this  our  Church. 

It  gushed  forth  from  the  heart,  and  it  spake  to 
the  heart.  They  were  his  own  devotional  musings 
on  eternal  things.  It  was  not  directly  in  dogmatic 
form :  it  presupposed  the  faith,  which  he  loved  more 
than  life.  But  it  taught,  because  his  own  soul  was 
moved  so  deeply ;  the  stream  burst  forth,  because  the 
heart  which  poured  it  out,  was  full;  it  was  fresh, 
deep,  tender,  loving,  because  himself  was  such:  it 
disclosed  to  souls  secrets  which  they  knew  not,  but 
could  not  fail  to  own  when  known,  because  he  was 
so  true  and  thought  aloud;  and  conscience  every 
where  responded  to  the  voice  of  conscience.  In  two 
or  three  respects  he  outgrew  it,  as  his  deepened 
acquaintance  with  the  early  Christian  writers  taught 
him;  but  he  altered  nothing,  because  he  had  dis 
carded  it  from  himself.  Once  only,  near  the  close 

k  "  Sometimes  the  poem  for  the  day  in  the  Christian  Year  was 
read  aloud,  if  the  writer  chanced  to  be  absent ;  for  in  that  house, 
that  book  could  not  be  openly  produced  as  elsewhere,  so  sensitive 
was  Mr.  Keble  about  it."  Recollections  of  Hursley  Yicarage, 
Monthly  Packet  xlii.  562, 
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of  life,  when  one  in  high  station  alleged  it,  as  con 
tradicting  the  faith  which  he  held,  he,  as  his  last 
legacy  to  the  Church,  regardless  of  the  context  and 
all  besides,  directed  the  well-known  change  to  be 
made,  asserting  the  truth  which  he  believed,  as 
emphatically  as  he  could — "as  in  the  hands"  for  the 
misinterpreted  "  not  in  the  hands."  It  gave  offence, 
because  the  contradiction  of  the  misinterpretation 
was  so  emphatic :  but  he  himself  was  then  with 
drawn  from  "  the  strife  of  tongues." 

One  office,  other  than  that  in  which  he  passed  his 
life,  he  would  have  accepted,  had  minds  been  one, — to 
be  the  guide  of  the  young,  in  a  body  such  as  you  are, 
although  smaller1.  "I  should  not,"  he  said  to  me, 
"have  shrunk  from  it,  as  from  a  Bishopric."  Un 
happily  some  of  us  who  loved  him,  did  not  know  the 
power  of  his  deep  sympathy  with  the  young  heart, 
and  thought  another  more  practical.  He  could  not 
bear  division,  so  withdrew.  The  whole  of  the  later 
history  of  our  Church  might  have  been  changed, 
had  we  been  wiser ;  but  God,  through  our  ignorance, 
withdrew  him,  and  it  must  have  been  well  with  him, 
since  God  so  overruled  it.  To  us  it  became  a  sorrow 
of  our  lives. 

He  shrank  from  the  issue  of  the  Christian  Year, 
because  it  implied  the  conviction  that  the  Church 
was  (as  it  then  was)  "  in  a  state  of  decay;"  yet  he 
did  not  speak  as  men  now  do,  but,  with  Daniel,  con 
fessed  our  common  sin.  ""While  I  was  speaking," 
says  Daniel,  "and  praying  and  confessing  my  sins  and 
the  sins  of  my  people  Israel  and  presenting  my  sup- 

1  The  Provostskip  of  Oriel.    See  C'oleridge's  Life  of  J".  K.  pp. 
176-181. 
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plication  before  the  Lord  my  God  for  the  holy  moun 
tain  of  my  God."  Day  by  day,  winter  and  summer, 
he  rose  before  dawn,  to  pray  for  the  Church  "  in  her 
distress :  "  but  not  one  word  against  our  fathers  the 
Bishops,  whose  authority  we  essayed  to  uphold 
among  those  who  thought  lightly  of  it.  They  had 
mostly  been  educated  in  other  ways,  and  we  could 
not  make  them  understand  our  object,  to  bring  back 
the  children  of  the  Church  to  the  fulness  of  that  faith 
which  our  Church  had  inherited  from  the  fathers. 
They  excepted  against  details,  and  gave  no  encou 
ragement  or  guidance  which  we  could  follow.  But 
there  was  not  one  word  of  disrespect.  "We  explained 
as  we  could,  removed  objections,  taught  in  language, 
which  could  least  be  misunderstood.  On  one  only  m 
besides,  whom  we  loved  and  love,  but  of  whom  it  is 
not  my  office  to  speak  to-day,  it  fell  with  accumulated 
weight.  Most  of  us  it  touched  not  individually. 
But  he,  for  sixteen  years,  up  to  his  sixty-fifth  year, 
remained  the  sole  priest  in  his  scattered  parish,  be 
cause  his  Bishop  would  not  accept  the  explanation 
of  the  doctrine  of  "the  Eeal  Presence,"  such  as  we 
all  hold,  from  his  deacon  Curate n.  He  exposed 
himself,  by  night,  in  ministering  to  his  poor,  when 

m  J.  H.  Newman.  On  the  precipitate  condemnation  of  Tract 
xc  by  the  Hebdomadal  Board,  see  Coleridge's  Life  of  Keble  pp. 
270-280  ed.  2.  and  my  revised  Preface  to  Tract  xc.  1866,  Un 
happily  12  English  Bishops  (including  alas!  his  own  Bishop  who 
was  to  him  instar  omnium)  three  Irish,  one  East  Indian,  echoed, 
more  or  less,  the  hasty  and  ignorant  condemnation  by  the  Heb 
domadal  Board.  The  only  Bishop  who  understood  us,  alone  never 
censured  us,  Abp.  Howley. 

11  The  Curate  said,  among  other  things,  "The  Church  of  Eng 
land  does  not  define  the  mode"  [of  the  Presence],  "neither  do  I." 
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such  exposure  was  dangerous0.  Yet  by  virtue  of 
the  high  office  of  his  Bishop  he  only  thought  and 
spoke  to  his  people  of  the  presence  of  the  Bishop 
among  them  at  a  Confirmation,  as  the  representative 
of  Christ,  an  Angel  of  God,  as  Christ  Jesus  P. 

For  years  (as  has  been  beautifully  said)  uqThe  true 
and  primary  author  of  the  movement  was,  as  is  usual 
with  great  motive  powers,  out  of  sight.'7 

One  word  more  as  to  the  modesty  of  his  work. 
"What  think  you,"  he  said r,  "of  a  kind  of  association 
as  quiet  and  unpretending  as  may  be,  i£  possible  even 
without  a  name,  for  the  circulation  of  primitive  no 
tions  concerning  the  Apostolic  succession  and  the 
protection  of  the  Prayer-book  against  profane  in 
novation?"  These  were  the  first  notes  of  a  trumpet- 
call,  at  whose  voice  armed  men  started  up  every 
where  from  what  seemed  a  barren  and  dry  ground, 
to  do  battle  for  the  truths  of  God.  The  faith  was 
not  dead,  though  it  seemed  to  be  sleeping. 

But  above  all  he  lived.  The  Passion  of  his  Lord, 
Whom  he  loved,  was  his  book,  his  life.  He  lived, 
because  Christ  lived  in  him.  He  was  all  prayer  at 
all  times,  although  those  only  who  narrowly  observed 
him,  saw  it,  and  he  knew  not  that  it  was  observed ; 
else  he  would  have  hid  it.  It  was  his  principle, 
"s  amid  all  our  cheerful  conversation,  yea  our  mirth, 
we  must  keep  deep  down  in  our  heart  a  flow  of  seri- 

0  Coleridge's  Life  of  Keble  p.  430. 

P  Keble's  Sermons  for  the  Christian  Year  (Easter)  Yol.  v.  pp. 
188,  189.  (Ascension— Trinity  Sunday)  Vol.  vi.  p.  130. 

9  Newman's  Apologia  p.  75. 

r  A  Letter  in  1833  in  Coleridge's  life  pp.  219,  220  ed.  2. 
8  His  own  words  in  Monthly  Packet,  xlii.  556. 
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ous  earnest  thought;"  and  that  thought  was  of  Christ 
and  of  souls. 

His  "* humbling  humility"  has  been  even  start 
ling11,  inexplicable.  The  sun's  strong  light,  stream 
ing  into  our  dwellings,  shews  us  the  specks  of  dust 
unseen  before.  It  belongs  to  saints,  to  believe  them 
selves  last  of  all.  He  talked  no  controversy,  but  he 
lived ;  and  doubting  minds  were  impressed  by  him, 
and  said,  "God  is  in  us  of  a  truth." 

Since  our  Lord  says,  "The  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth,"  one  sees  why  his  inheritance,  or  rather  that 
of  his  Master  in  him  and  through  him,  has  been  in 
creasing  even  to  this  day ;  why  even  his  departure 
from  us  has  still  enlarged  it,  and  will,  we  trust, 
through  this  memorial  of  him,  yet  further  enlarge 
it,  carrying  on  the  work  of  his  life ;  and  why  some 
who  have  succeeded  him  must  become  other  than 
outwardly  they  seem  to  be,  if  they  are  to  inherit 
it.  For  full  ten  years  or  more,  the  elder  of  us  have 
mourned  the  temper  of  those  organs,  which  professed 
to  speak  our  mind.  Evil-speaking,  mockery,  sar 
casm,  lampooning,  harsh  censure,  are  not  part  .of  the 
armoury  of  God,  nor  "  fruits  of  the  Spirit."  "  The 
wrath  of  man  worketh  not  the  righteousness  of  God." 
But  in  all  evil  speaking,  the  listener  is  the  accomplice 
of  the  evil-speaker.  Men  would  not  speak  evil,  un 
less  they  knew  it  to  be  acceptable  to  those  to  whom 
they  spoke.  Such  speaking,  from  persons  believing 
the  Episcopate  to  have  been  instituted  by  God,  is 
of  course  absolutely  inconsistent,  and  certainly  can 

fc  Mr.  Tyacke's  letter  in  Coleridge's  life  p.  502. 
u  As,  to  his  friend  Sir  J.  T,  Coleridge,  probably  from  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  language  of  saints.    Life  pp.  294-296. 
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claim  no  blessing  from  Him.  Yet  if  I  might  say  so 
much,  I  would  hope  that  loyal  servants  of  Christ  and 
of  the  Church  will  not  any  more  be  stamped  as  dis 
obedient  to  law,  because  we  do  not  obey  the  last  of 
contradictory  misinterpretations  of  law,  which  more 
over  it  would  be  inexpedient  for  Bishops  themselves 
to  obey ;  remembering  the  grave  saying  of  an  early 
Christian  apologist ;  " v  No  law  ought  to  satisfy  itself 
merely  of  its  own  justice,  but  those  also  from  whom 
it  expecteth  obedience.  But  the  law  is  suspicious, 
if  it  will  not  have  itself  proved,  and  reprobate  if,  un- 
approved,  it  domineereth." 

On  the  other  hand,  I  trust  that  we  shall  not,  on 
our  side,  be  guilty  of  the  injustice  done  to  most  of 
our  fathers-in-God,  as  having  endured  this  new  law; 
since,  whatever  else  its  faults,  it  enables  them  to  be 
protectors  instead  of  being  mere  judges  of  their  ac 
cused  Clergy ;  judges  also,  powerless,  on  account  of 
appeals,  really  to  acquit  them ;  whereas  they  may 
now,  and  I  trust  they  will,  finally  stop  vexatious 
proceedings,  where  the  Clergy  and  the  people  are  of 
one  mind  in  the  worship  of  God. 

What  times  are  coming  upon  the  earth,  He  only 
knows,  in  Whose  Hand  are  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
the  times  and  seasons,  in  which  He  shall  accomplish 
His  work  upon  earth,  and  shall  fill  up  the  number 
of  the  saved.  It  so  belongs  to  a  Christian  to  long 
for  His  Coming,  that  those  who  love  Him  have  often 
expected  it,  and  yet  the  tokens  vanished.  Now  again 
there  are  more  than  usual  signs  of  some  great  impend 
ing  strife  between  good  and  evil,  such  as  has  not  been 
for  many  generations;  but  whether  the  last  or  no,  He 
v  Tertullian  Apol.  n.  4.  p.  12.  Oxf.  Tr. 
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only  knows,  Whose  Coming  will  end  it.  Human 
plans  are  on  a  gigantic  scale.  Satan  seems  to  be 
marshalling  his  hosts  for  the  battle,  while  he  deludes 
people  into  the  persuasion  that  he  himself  exists  not. 
All  middle  forms  of  unbelief  seem  to  be  disappearing: 
all  the  gods  which  men  made,  and  called  them  "  the 
deity  "  or  "  the  first  cause,"  are  seen  to  be  the  phan 
toms,  which  they  ever  were  :  one  only  choice  is  left, 
God  as  He  has  revealed  Himself,  or  an  abyss  of 
nothingness. 

In  this  strife,  my  sons,  you  will,  you  must  each 
have  your  part,  and,  I  trust,  a  glorious  part,  ending 
in  that  glory,  to  which  our  Lord  will  call  His  faith 
ful  servants ;  that  glorious  throne,  for  which  God 
created  each  one  of  you  and  which  He  has  created 
for  you;  that  special  place  around  the  eternal  Throne 
which,  in  all  eternity,  He  had  in  His  mind  for  each ; 
your  very  own  place,  belonging  to  you  (unless  you 
wilfully  forfeit  it),  which  He  purchased  for  you  with 
His  own  Precious  Blood ;  and  which  is  vacant  still 
for  you,  until  He  have  perfected  you  in  obedience, 
humility  and  love. 

You  have  come  here,  to  be  developed  in  all  the 
powers  of  mind  and  body,  not  in  any  stiff  or  con 
strained  or  narrow  way,  but  in  largeness  of  heart ; 
you  have  come,  to  cultivate  your  powers,  as  he,  whose 
name  and  memory  is  your  founder,  did ;  who,  when 
but  twenty w,  had  gained  all  the  higher  honours  here, 
and  in  whose  clear  brilliant  penetrating  eye,  after 
above  fifty  years  of  toil,  and,  of  late,  of  heart-  and 
strength-consuming  anxiety  for  souls  and  for  the 

w  His  two  first  classes  and  the  fellowship  at  Oriel  were  gained 
before  he  was  19  ;  the  two  B.  A,  essays,  before  he  was  20. 
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Church,  that  intellect  shone  unto  the  end;  and  "xthe 
seraph's  fire  that  burned  within,  flung  its  glory  over 
eye  and  lip  and  brow."  But  more.  You  have  come 
to  this  school  of  faith,  in  contrast  with  the  world's 
faithlessness  \  you  have  come  to  this  school  of  sim 
plicity,  in  contrast  with  the  world's  ever-degenerat 
ing,  heartless,  enervating  self-indulgence ;  you  have 
come  to  be  followers  of  him,  as  he  was  of  Christ, 
in  his  intense  reality,  in  contrast  with  the  world's 
whited-sepulchre  of  unreality ;  you  have  come  to  be 
loyal  servants  of  your  God,  amid  all  the  prevailing 
disloyalty  ;  as  good  soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,  Who 
marked  you  as  His  own,  ere  yet  you  knew  Him, 
while  that  mark  alas  !  brands  so  many  only  as  deser 
ters.  You  have  come,  I  hope,  to  be  courageous,  in 
the  name  of  the  Captain  of  your  salvation,  the  Lord 
of  hosts,  amid  the  world's  mean  shrinking  cowardice, 
crouching  before  man's  opinion.  You  would,  with 
generous  hearts,  shrink  from  ingratitude,  treacherous- 
ness,  cowardice,  hypocrisy.  You  will  be  faithful  by 
His  grace,  loving,  loyal  to  Him,  "Who  has  so  loved 
you,  Who  in  those  aweful  hours  on  the  Cross  had 
each  one  of  you  in  his  heart  and  died  for  you,  as  if 
there  had  been  no  other  to  die  for. 

You  are  now,  in  numbers,  the  fourth  of  those  ga 
thered  here  in  walls  like  these,  who  are  a  good  propor 
tion  of  the  future  hope  of  educated  England.  What 
may  not  such  a  phalanx  do,  knit  together  in  the  one 
love  of  Him,  Who  loved  each  one  of  you  with  an  in 
dividual,  yet  infinite  love  !  You  will  never  know  in 
this  life,  the  value  of  what  you  do,  or  of  what  God 
will  do  through  you  :  nay,  you  will  seem  a  failure  and 
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disappointment  to  yourselves,  the  more  God  raises 
your  ideal  of  what,  by  His  grace,  He  would  do  in  you. 
The  shallow  only  can  be  self-conceited.    But  you  will 
have  a  power  within  you,  greater  than  those  against 
you.     Unbelief,  whatever  vain  confident  show  it  may 
put  on,  loud  as  it  may  speak,  or  credulous  as  it  may 
be  of  every  novelty  contrary  to  faith,  feels  its  own 
inward  uncertainty.     It  must  be  sceptical  of  its  own 
scepticism.     A  little  child  on  its  knees  has  awakened 
a  misgiving  even  in  an  intellectual  unbeliever.     It 
has  what  the  other  has  not.     You  have  a  vantage- 
ground  in  faith,  with  which  unbelieving  intellect 
cannot  cope.     Boastful  as  its  garrison  may  be,  it  is 
betrayed  from  within,     It  will  overlook  argument : 
it  will  elude  proof:  it  will  despise  authority :  it  must, 
while  it  remains  such,  ignore  its  unseen,  unknown 
God.     The  certain  serene  convictions  of  faith  make 
it  uneasy,  as  being  of  heavenly  birth ;  and  God  the 
Holy  Ghost  is  ever  brooding  over  this  chaos,  as  over 
that  primaeval  darkness ;  the  ocean  of  God's  love  is 
ever  winding,  this  way  and  that,  over  the  hard  rocks, 
if  so  be  it  may  find  entrance  in ;  Christ,  "Whom  they 
know  not,  is  ever  invisibly  interceding  for  them. 
Only,  as  said  the  dying  Joshua  y,  "  be  ye  very  coura 
geous  to  keep  and  to  do  all "  that  is  commanded  you. 
Let  Christ  be  ever  in  your  hearts ;  keep  His  Cross 
ever  before  your  eyes.    He  Himself  looks  down  from 
His  glory  upon  you ;  He  fights  and  conquers  in  His 
faithful  servants ;  He  rejoice th  in  them.    0  what  joy 
like  that  of  giving  joy  to  our  Eedeeming  Lord  !  what 
joy  like  that  of  gaining  by  His  grace  even  one  soul, 
to  joy  in  Him  for  ever  ! 

y  Jos.  xxiii.  6. 
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